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* authentic contemporary history of a native court is an 
exceedingly rare literary article. We have high-flown 
eulogies on princes whose names even flattery will not pre- 


serve from oblivion: we have the most minute accounts of 


extinet families, who never had one interest in common. with 
the publie whic h posterity would care to know: we have even 
religious satires of which both the point and direction are now 
unintelligible ; but we have very few authentic conte mporary 
accounts of a native Government. The Memoirs before us 
favourably contrast with the general barrenness that characte- 
rises the contemporary liter: ature of this country. 

The greater part of this work was written under the Seikh 
rule, and we are assured by the author that it was not intended 
for publication. It would be ridiculous to affirm that the 
Dewan was led to such a resolution, from a consciousness of 
defects in his writings. The greatest ambition of an author 
in Europe is his greatest fear ; in India. If he does not write 
for pay, an Indian litterateur betrays the greatest solicitude in 
the presery: ation of his work in its original individuality. Tle 
regards its publication as a positive evil, he looks on it as al- 
most a diserace to suffer the labour of so many years to be in 
the unworthy hands of an illiterate public. = T he mischief’ is in- 
creased ten-fold on the death of the author ; his heirs look upon 
the manuscripts with that veneration with which the ancient 
Rom: ans regarded the mystic books of the Sybil, and if they are 
ivnorant of the I: anguage in which the wor k is written, the per- 
tinacity with whic . it is condemned to secrecy is incredible, 

The chronicles of Boota Shah and Sohan Loll, which form 
the basis of Prinse ‘p’s and Murray’s narr: itives of the court of 
Runjeet Sing, can hardly be compared with the Memoirs 
. by necessity and diree- 
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tion to confine their observation to a limited sphere of actions, 

‘an hardly sup ply facts of eeneral interest. We must remember, 
he sides, that a new e-writer in an Indian court oe ‘upied 
a post of doubtful honor, and of little or No influence, Ile 
was watched with the jealous attention, with which we view 
and guard against the ap pearance of a suspicious character in 
© camp. It is a notorious fact that he was _ most the last 
man in a foreign court who was cognisant of political intri- 
gues, and it Is certainly a doubtful question whether he was 
invariably less traitor than dupe. 

Of the literary merits of this work we cannot be fair 
judges, Sadie to the CANONS of —. acknowleeed 
by Persian men. of letters, the writings of Dewan Ummer 
Nath may rank next only to those of the oe Abul Fuzzel. 
and conside ring that af: aithful imitation of the style of Ulames 


has been the emulation of Persian scholars since the days of 


Akbar, the measure of praise that has been accorded tothe works 
of the Dewan is certainly not contemptible. Judging trom 
an English point of view, the ver y excellences which recommend 
this work to the Persian reader are serious obstacles in our 
way of sarge it. We have the arduous task of culling 
facts from a bulky manuscript, written in an inflated style, 
full of far-fetched ae and tropes hardly intelligible, without 
asingle attempt at generalisation, or even at political dis- 
cussion, though almost every chapter opens with a question- 


able policy or a downright erime. As for the number of 


similes that this work contains, it is not indulging in exag- 
geration if we aver that almost every page, on a fair aver- 
age, contains three forced similitudes; whatever might have 
been the obj yjeet for which these figures were originally intend- 
ed, they now only serve to add to the eeneral confusion. But 
we are told that these are rare felicities in a Persian style, 
that it is the work of a master to clothe every common- -pl: ice 
thought in learned obscurity. Yet the be: auty of a style is 
not heightened, when the author is cuilty of the literary 
indecorum of ins stituting analogies between the eves of a Wwo- 
man, her gait, and her voice, and such homely subjects as the 
cheeks of a mangoe, the walk of a coose, and the shrill eall of 
aheron. But we are still assured that these are rare beauties. 
and while we admit their rarity, 
the beauties themselves to the polished taste of a Persian 
critic, 
Che value of the Memoirs, as a depository of facts and : 

book of refere oe Is unquestionab ly great. ~ It is written *: 
the pav-master the late Ahalsa Force. a young man of ac- 
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influence in the late Durbar. He is one of a class of men 
who achieved power under the Seikh rule, and the large iunmu- 
nities they now enjoy attest their past influence. ‘The un- 
digested records that the Seikhs preserved in their archives, 
were placed under the superintendenc e of the author’s father, 
the late Rajah Deno Nath, one of the most intelligent, and 
latterly the most influential member of the Seikh Government. 
Rajah Deno Nath succeeded in reducing the heterogeneous 
collections of the roval archives into order, and it is said that 
ander the Rajah’s surveillance these recards were, for the first 
time, rendered useful for political purposes. The author 
himself was personally acquainted with the most considerable 
men of the Punj: ab: and where records did not exist, his per- 
sonal experience stood him in good stead. In sooth we can 
eenerally place the most implicit reliance on the facts narrated 
in this work, the major part of which consists of extracts from 
the official documents we have spoken of before, or the records 
preserved by the Dewan’s father. Indeed, the Dewan is sel- 
dom if ever guilty of an exaggeration, or a distortion of facts, 
or of any unfairness to which an author may be tempted. 
Even Runject Sing is not spared the censures of just eriti- 
cism, and whatever we may say of the Dewan’s loyalty to a 
family to whom he is indebted for lis rank and fortune, we 
must hold him cuiltless of any great partiality for either the 
men or the manners, he had so long viewed as a part and por- 
tion of the governing class. If Dewan Ummer Nath does 
not say in so many words, that the avarice of Runject Sing 
knew no other check than the feeble restraint imposed on it ly 
a pliable conscience, he does not conceal facts which would 
directly lead to such an inference, Ile certainly does not 
charge his royal master with either infidelity or perfidy ; he 
vet narrates the death of Nizoodeen of Bussoor, and the oceu- 
pation of Kangra, without a word in palliation of the guilt 
which public opinion has attached to Runjeet Sing’s conduct. 
We believe we have said enough to secure some respect for 
the Dewan’s impartiality as a historian, and if we are unable 
to applaud his style, let ad inaae himself with our ignorance 
of the Persian langus we. Norare we vain enough to believe 
for a moment, that all ‘that we can say against his flowe ry dic- 
tion, will in the slightest degree lower his re putation as an 
author, in the sight of those for whose spec ial benefit the De- 
wan writes, Perhaps it would be more considerate if we 
assert that we are just as much entitled to give an opinion as 
to the literary merits of this work, as the Dewan would be in 


judging of the style of Grote or of Macaulay. W ve would a 


Persian scholar say of historians who have written volumes 
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without onee comparing the eyes of their princesses to 
emeralds or dew-drops, the wealth of their kines to the 
hoards of Croesus, or the wisdom of their statesmen to the 
lieht of a thousand flambeaus? Or what pleasure can a Per- 
sian student derive in perusing the most elaborate discussion 
of party -politics, - er the most erudite dissertation on the 
poor-r ates? In like manner we may account for our defi- 
cient powers of appreciation in judging of Dewan Uimmer 
Nath’s pretensions as a man of letters. 

We have an ap) pendix to this work which does not neces- 
sarily belong to it. [n fact its connection with the Memoirs 
rests on nothing more or less than the convenience that sug- 
gested itself to the hook-binder, to work the amaleamation of 
the two volumes into one. We eall it an appen dix inasmuch 
as it 1s ap pended to another work, and not forgetting that the 
matters it contains are of a supplementary character; they are 
rather elucidations of, and commentaries on, the Memours, than 
a continuation of the work itself. the subject matter of this 
appendix is an account of some of the most considerable Sirdars 
of the Punjab; it was contribu we at the instance of the late 
lamented Sir [lenry Lawrence, the then President of the Board 
of Administration. It is the work of more than one writer; some 
of the monoer iphis are written in Urdu, others in pare ‘s ersian, 
andthe whole forms the most interesting biver: phy of the 
Seikh notables now extant. Here are recorded the lives. of 
men justly famed for feats of valour, which even the brightest 
examples of western chivalry cannot surpass; of soldiers 
who, in their devotion to duty, have nothing to fear from a com- 
parson with the most martial people that ever existed: of 
ministers, Who, inferior to Metternich or Talleyrand in political 

sagacity, were yet able to steer the helm of state with safety, 
in times hardly less disturbed than the Hungarian revolution 
the Hundred Days; and if at the end they succumbed under 
the growing influence of an cx cogent soldiery, the history 
of Europe 1 Is not without examples to keep them in counte- 
nance. Llere are also recorded the liv s of faithful adherents, 
whose fidelity to the cause of Runjeet Sing was much more 


rigidly te ‘sted than that of Fairfax for Charles the First, or of 


Say: ary for N: apoleon. llow Tlurree Sine fell at Jumrood : 

how the brave old Sham Sing devoted himself at Subraon; 

how the Khalsa foucht at Pheero-Shahur and Chillianwal- 
lah ; how Mokum © — Bhugwani Das, and Deno Nath guid- 
ed the State Councils r how hundreds perished with Shere 
Sing, whom Runjeet Sing had faithlessly impoverished, are 
subjects of history. We shall not omit mentioning here a 
circumstance, which reflects no slight honor on the modest for- 
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bearance of the Sirdars in the performance of such a delicate 
task. While the subjects did admit of eulogies, and even the 
most scrupulous would concede to them no small measure of 
praise, these autobioer aphies and family histories are yet 
written ina sober and modest Sty le. When we come to con- 
sider the latitude that was allowed to the writers to give their 
feeling of egotism full swing, we wonder that there are so 
verv few of Plutarch’s heroes in these accounts. 


There are some fatalists who aver, in contradiction to their 


expressed opinion, that there are certain acts of self-denial 
which ean over-rule even the decree of fate. Sue ‘h men declare 
that Runjeet Sing’s fortune was the work of his erandfather 
Churruter Sing, whose sanctificd death was accepted by the 
kind deities as a sacrifice, and for his grandson was reserved 
a kingdom. Churruter Sing, it is related, having a presenti- 
ment of his approaching dissolution, one fine morning left La- 
hore through the vate under which had been borne the corpses 
of the ¢ ‘hoeutha Kings, and travelled on foot to a shrine, and 
there in Khorassan breathed his last in the service of the 
Crooroos. 

We may here introduce an incident of recent occurrence, 
which may serve to dis spel a belief, entertained by some men, 
that the Seikhs are defective in a spirit of adventure, and that 
even religious influence fails toincite them to it. The Seikhs 
have ashrine at Astrakhan, and another in some cbscure place on 
the shores of the Red Sea, whieca ry? Khalsas view with the 
same veneration that the Christians of the middle aves viewed 
Jerusalem, and the Moslems of all aves eae viewed Mecea and 
Medina. A visit to any of these places reduced the sins of years. 
One Roy, an Udassi Sad, or faqueer, having travelled from 
Umritser to Astrakhan, was led away by curiosity into’ the 
heart of the Czar’s dominions. The Russian Empire, of which 
he had heard such romantic accounts, was now before him, and 
he ventured to visit the capital of that Government which 
rules over one-eighth part of the habitable globe.  Ilowever, 
Imagination soon faded in the face of stern reality, and at 
Moscow Roy made a halt, which, perhaps, with an opportunity 
might have been turned into a defeat, and the Udassi Sad 
might have traced his steps back to the quict of Umritser and 
o Punjab. Hlis good fortune led him on, and Roy reached 

. Petersburgh; here he contracted a mysterious friendship 
with a Russian merchant, and was probab ly admitted as a part- 
ner, but it is a fact that, on the decease of the Russian, Koy 
succeeded to an immense fortune. 

The Sad Soon cot tired of life 1 Russia: he was hi: urd up for 
sympathy, and howsvever kind fia treatment might have been 
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which Russian courtesy dictated towards foreigners, Roy had 
nothing in common with his new friends. Ile now” bored 
his friends in the Punjab to join him at St. Petersburgh, 
and by repeated entreaties, and the offer of a share in his for- 
tune, he prevailed on one Ramdas of Jhune to undertake a 
journey to the Russian capital. About four years ago Ram- 


das left the Punjaub for his new destination, passing through 


some of the most barbarous countries on the face of the earth, 
On his wav Ramdas was robbed at Tiflis and at Astrakhan, 
and after suffering much privation, the charity of a Russian 
officer took him sate to St. Petersburgh. As ill-luck would 
have it, poor Roy died a few months before his friend’s arrival, 
on the 19th of January, 1856; his entire property was attach- 
ed and appropriated to the Russian treasury. A Russian cap- 
tain of artillery pitied the condition of the bereaved foreigner, 
and had the means to afford only such assistance to Ramdas as 
to save him from starvation, 

One day Alexander [I]. saw Ramdas in one of the public 
promenades, and was so struck with the Sad’s appearance, that 
he summoned Ramdas to the imperial presence, and there the 
mendicant narrated his adventures since his departure trom 
the Punjab. Alexander pitied the unhappy Sad’s suflerings, 
put a small purse into his hands, and advised him to prove his 
relationship with the deceased Roy, with the view of succeeding 
to his estate. Ramdas, as a matter of course, sought his Rus- 
sian friend, and was probably advised by him to consult the 
British consul, and to procure a certificate of his being a 
British subject, which document was immediately obtained. 
M. Micheli, the consul, was absent from St. Petersburgh, 
and his locum te NeNS, who Was also the Danish Consul, referred 
to the Danish ambassador at Saint James’. On the 9th of 
July, 1856, General Oxholm wrote to Lord Clarendon on the 
susjeet of his consul’s letter, and here the General’s ignorance 
of Seikh nomenclature led him to a ludicrous error. Accord- 
ing to the conventional rules observed by the Seikhs in their 
correspondence, the names of their eods find a promiscuous 
place with that of the author, and as punctuation is not observ- 
ed, the two names may go together; hence Ramdas figures in 
General Oxholm’s letter as * Ramsin-Bassino,” which is very 
probably a compound of the names of two gods, Ram and 
Vishnu, or of Ramdas’ own name with that of Vishnu; any 
how the General's letter is a subject for speculation to  lin- 
guists. Meanwhile M. Micheli returned to his post, and cor- 
responded on the subject with the Foreign Seeretary at home ; 
Lord Clarendon made a reference to the Court of Directors, 
and the Court of Directors to the Indian authorities. What was 
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the end of so many references we are unable to surmise, but 
if Ramdas a is — by evans Nee, and if the U; zar is 


bit 


local in = an vauthevitie s can ne the U ook Sad’ ay come to 
the possession of a fortune which, according to his own calcu- 
lation, is above a crore of rupees. 

This little episode, perhaps of some interest, will satis- 
factorily dispose of the charge of apathy so often brought tor- 
ward against the natives of the P unjab, Perhaps there are 
few classes of men in India, who are found at greater distances 
from their homes, and in whom a spirit of adventure is so rife, 

s among the Punjabees. They have corresponding mercantile 
re in France and Eneland ; they trattic largely in Egypt, 
Persia, Khorassan, and ‘Thibet, not to speak of Hindustan 
proper, Bengal and Southern India. 

But to return to the Memoirs. We are told that when the 
Chagutha Empire was on its decline, Nadir Shah ascended the 
throne of lran: he named Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Dourani dynasty of Cabul, Douwrah Douran, and after equip- 
ping him in a style becoming: the representative of a great 
sovereign, he sent him against [ndia. The accounts of the 
ravages conunitted by Ahmed Shah have exeeeded even the 
measure of oriental exaggeration. It is related that he raised a 
pyramid of human skulls near the site of the famous temple 
of Umiritser, after blowing up the shrine and levelling the 
buildings that surrounded it. But it is placed beyond a doubt, 
that of all the enemies that the Seikhs have ever known, 
Ahmed Shah Dourani was the most determined, hard-hearted 
and unscrupulous. Neither age, sex, nor quality had any re- 
commendation in his sight; but persecution produced its na- 
tural effect, and instead of answering the sanguine expectations 
of the Dourani chief, it consolidated the power it was intended 
to destroy. 

In November, 1780, to Maha Sing was born a son at 
Goojranwallah, afterwards well-known to fame as Runjeet 
Sing. Of the e arly life of the future ruler of Lahore little 
is known that is interesting, and less that is worth belief. He 
lived in obse ‘urity, and if he gave any early indications of future 
eminence they are not recorded in_ history. aye following 
were the most cons picuous of the contemporaries of Runjeet 
Sing in the Punjab, and the neighbouring territories ; Seva 
Sing, Goojur Sing, and Sahab Sing of the Kuneah family, 
voverned Lahore: Nizamoodeen ruled at Kussoor; the Bhan- 
cies at Umritser: Mozuffer Khan Saddozaie at Mooltan; 
Maioodeen Afehan at Dehrah Ishmail Khan; Munkera 
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Dood Pathra at Dehrah Gazee Khan; the famous Futteh 
Khan Barrukzaie at Peshawur; his brother Azim Khan 
at Cashmere: Sheredil Khan at Candahar;  Jehandad 
Khan at Attoek: Sundsar Chund in’ Kohistan; Churruth 
Sing at Chumba; and the country between THooshiarpoor and 
Kuppoorthula acknowledged the Government of Futteh Sine 
Alloowaliah. Runjeet Sing had se ‘arcely completed his 
eighteenth year, when P unjab polities already felt the influence 
ot the eoming man. Tle had a personal insult to resent 
aevainst a Chutta Sirdar named Husmud, and one day mecting 
him in the streets of Lahore, he took advantage of the acci- 
dent to challenge him to single combat, and in the encounter 


suceeeded in iilline the Moslem chie f. After this feat of 


valour which augured well for his future career, Runjeet Sing 
returned to Groojeranwatlah. 

In the year 1799, about the beginning of July, Runjeet Sing 
having leagued with the Kune ah fi amily and the most influential 
men ot Lahore, among whom a common village Lumberdar, 
Kaimdeen, figures the most—and being fortified with an inves- 
titure of ane capital from Shah Zeman, who still retained 
nominal sway over the Punjab, entered the city of Lahore 
through he Lahore wate, and took possession of ‘the place with- 
out firing a shot. He rode through the public thoroughfares, 
assuring the people that their rights, persons, and property 
were perfectly secure as long as they continued faithful to him, 
Ilis next work was the establishment of a strong police » in the 
city. to suppress any general rising, and after setting on foot 
Vast military preparations. to anticipate any attack from the 
neighbouring powers, Runjeet Sing commenced his career 
as one of the ruling chiefs of the Punjab. 

A. PD. 1800, It was not long before the neighbouring 
chieftains took the alarm. Such of them as were immediately 
concerned in the fate of Lahore, diseusted and chagrined at 
the easy conquest of so valuable a prize by an obscure indivi- 
dual, a parreny at the best, formed themselves into a cabal, 
to assassinate hin during a friendly conference, Jessa Sing, 
Rameurriah, Golab S ing, Bhunji of Umritser. and Nizamoo- 


de Ch Ol  Kussoo resent overtures to Runyje et Sing for A meeting of 


congratul: or and for establishing perpetual friendship between 
the ruler « { Lahore, and the allied chiefs. Runjeet Sing re- 
ceived timely notice of the treacherous intentions of the Sir- 
dars, and yet unwilling to betr; iv any signs of fear, accepted 
their invitation, thanked them lor re ae ‘ivility ,and ap pointed 
the little village of Pacene which stood on neutral eround, 
as the place of meeting. The day hag igs and Runjeet Sing 
repaired to Pacene with a stron r hody of retainers, that in 
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case an attempt was made on his life, the means of defence 
might not be wanting. Frustrated in their attempt to entrap 
the wary chieftain, the Sirdars changed their tacties, and 
welcomed Runjeet Sing with all the external demonstrations 
of joy, and though Runjeet Sing’s suspicion could not have 
been disarmed by such a shallow artifice, he congratulated 
himself on the possibility of concluding the Pacene conference 
without bloodshed. For two long months, this insignificant 
village was the scene of endless festivities ; satiety, however, 
soon closed the feasts, and the party broke up in the middle 
of winter, Runjeet Sing hurrying back to Lahore, and the 
Sirdars returning to Umritser. 

On Runject Sing’s return to Lahore he seriously discussed 
the conquest of Jummoo, [his naturally keen powers of per- 
ception must have not a little flattered his ambition; round 
and about him, he beheld petty states ruled by men_ blessed 
with even less than mediocre ability, men who held their 
government by a sort of sufferance, and who, each in his turn, 
might be compelled to surrender his authority. Here and there 


certain villages or ‘ tithings ” had a patriarchal government of 


their own, and scorned to acknowledge any other supremacy, 
but that of their own elders, and with the conquest of this 
inconsiderable body of men, Runjeet Sing formed a scheme 
which ended in the complete subjection of the whole of the 
Punjab under his rule. 

On his way to Jummoo, Runjeet Sing punished the villa- 
gers of Mirowal, and levied a fine of 8,000 rupees on those 
of Narowal for obstinate resistance; after a tedious march of 
some days, he besieged the mud fort of Chuprah. The celerity 
of Runjeet Sing’s movements was something new in the 
history of Seikh warfare; his progress to Chuprah, though 
far removed from a remarkable military feat, filled the neigh- 
bouring chieftains with fear and suspicion. ‘Though not natur- 
ally cruel, Runjeet Sing thought it expedient to give his enemy 
a foretaste of his power to revenge himself when he had an 
occasion for it: he was resolved to strike terror into the hearts 
of those who incurred his displeasure, perhaps to win a cha- 
racter for unflinching resolution, which might secure him 
against petty annoyances. The garrison of Chuprah refused 
tosurrender, and prepared to resist to the last. Runjeet Sing 
Was not disappointed at their resolution, and gladly embraced 
the opportunity for a severe example to the plotting chicfs of 
the Punjab. Chuprah was taken after a stout resistance, and 
the garrison was ordered to be massacred! The fate of this 
unfortunate city was spread far and wide, and wherever it 
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was heard the terror of Runjeet Sing’s name worked the 
desired effect. Men who had once calculated on a b loody en- 
gagement near Jummoo, did not wonder to find the Rajah of 
that place craving mercy from the young Khalsa chiet) and 
submitting as a fe udatory with presents of elephants, valuable 
ornaments, and 20,000 rupees in cash, asia Sing re- 
ceived the Rajah of Jummoo with a dis play which struck the 
royal visitor with awe, he was rewarded in return, a valuable 
khelut was presented to him, and his independent existence 
ceased from that day. On his way to Lahore, Runject Sing 
halted at Sealkote, and while there he received intelligence of 
a rebellion in one of his newly acquired territories. Dull 
Sing of Kakkoo, Sis advantage of Runje et Sine’s absence, 
raised the standard of revolt, and it is supposed even con- 
templated a descent on Lahore. But before he could’ spread 
the spirit of rebellion among the other feudatories, Runjeet 
Sing engaged him with a superior force, defeated him com- 
pletely, pursued him to his last retreat, took him prisoner, and 
plundered and destroyed his property, and only the entreaties 
of his friends could persuade him to set the re ‘bel free, on re- 
ceiving his brothers-in-law, Mokum Chund and Nedham Sing, 
as hostages for his future good conduct. Mokum Chund 
afterwards proved to be the staunchest adherent, the most 
consummate politician, and one of the most successful generals 
of Runjeet Sing. Ilis services, and how they were requited, 
will be narrated in their proper place; suffice it to say that 
even to this day the name of Mokum Chund is de servedly 
revered by all classes of P unj: abees. 

It has been the fate of all attempts to govern with a 
standing army and without a constitution, to supersede the 
necessity of laws by the presence of the sword, to propitiate 
either overt rebellion or “secret societies for revolutionary 

‘ purposes,” instead of allaying anxieties or satisfying suspl- 
cions, ™ a country governed by laws, the whole community 
protects every individual member thereof, and every individu: al 
willingly sacrifices a part of his natural rights and liher- 
ties to the convenience e of the community. “But where che 
public peace is entrusted to a band of armed mercenaries, 
the public and the ruling power exist as two separate 
bodies, if not ope ‘nly at variance, secretly acting against 
each other and the public peace. A rebel under such cir 
cumstances is a popular man; if the public do not m: ake 
common cause with him, they are certainly never at pains to 
bring him to justice. The presence of a large army has some- 


times condueed to te mporary quiet, but the lasting influence ot 


moral force is w anting in this material ALENCY ; under a mili- 
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tary despotism submission is the effect of an absence of motive 
and means to rebel, and not of a conviction of the necessity or 
utility of obedience to the cause of order. The obedience 
secured by just laws is a ¢ theerful compliance with the dictates 
of an authority willingly acknowledged as the sovereign 
power in all matters ; it is then a duty, an obligation, and 
a necessity. Never was the despotic system of the govern- 
ment of fear 80 clearly condemned by its effects as during 
the « arly part of the reign of Runjeet Sing. Wherever the 
Khalsa stood, armed and ready to suppress Insurrection, there 
a temporary column gave the appearance of stability, peace, and 
safety, or wherever lar oe Jjageerdar s had been parti: ally attached 
to the ruling dynasty by vrants in perpetuity, interest kept 
even the ill-disposed in submission. Be yond the sphere of 
such influences a general chaos prevailed ; the whole govern- 
ment of the Seikhs under Runjeet Sing might have been com- 
pared toa large camp, eleven months out of the twelve employ- 
ed in que Hing rebellion, suppressing sedition and conspiracy, ex- 
torting tribute and achieving fresh conquests. Some disaffect- 
ed chiefs, some ill-disposed villagers, found employment for the 
Khalsa, eleven months out of the year, and though at the close 
of Runjeet Sing’s reign, a faint approach to an equitable go- 
vernment was really made, to the last year of his wonderful life 
the Punjab hardly ever knew twelve months of profound peace. 
Ilis half-measures to establish order were soon scattered aw ay, 
like a handful of chaff before a tornado ; ee insatiable avarice 
made all punitive measures so uncertain, so perfectly depen- 
dent on his whims and his state policy, so ine icon nt and often 
contradictory, that people hardly knew any crime which would 
he so re volting to the Rajah’s moral sense, as not to purch: ue 
for itself perfect absolution and forgiveness. The records. « 
our courts in the Punjab, prove that the payment of a fine i 
thousand rupees was considered a sufficient amende even for a 
murder! If there did exist some rules of action which either 
hy command or prescription assumed the dignity of laws, the 
ease and impunity with which pardon was pure ‘hased were so 
notorious, that they ceased to check the evil-minded or protect 
the well-dis spose id. It is not to be wondered at therefore that 
almost every year, disappointed or disaffected chiefs rose in open 
rebellion, were hunted down and destroyed, or to the conster- 
nation of all loyal-minded subjects, won rank and honor. 
Though we are told by the Dewan that Dull Sing was _ re- 
les ased after giving hostages for future good conduct, we 
still find him a prisoner at Lahore. Perhaps the Sirdar was 
secured for a second time, after a mock release, and as such 
artifices were pretty generally practised by Runject Sing, our 
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surmise might probab ily be a fact. To make the submission oft 
Dull Sing’s family comple te, Runjeet Sing sent a body of 
horsemen in search of the prisoner ’s wile Saijo, who had ab- 
sconded on learning the fate of her husband. This unfor- 
tunate woman was captured and detained in a separate prison, 
But the adherents of Dull Sing were busy in persuading the 
neighbouring chiefs to assert themselves against the parvenu, 
who had taken prisoner one of the foremost of their number; 
they succeeded in cementing an alliance between Sahah Sing 
Gioojr: athea, and the Bhangees of Umritser, who appeared at 
the head of a powerful army to fight the cause of their fallen 
peer. The wary Runjeet Sing, unable to cope with such 
a coalition—strong at onee in numbers and publie sy mpathy— 
persuaded Kas rah Sing Soree to intercede for Dull Sing, in 
order to convince his - ponents that intimidation had no share 
in his conduct. The Soree did as he was asked, and after a 
well dissembled passion Runjeet Sing set tree the prisoner 
who had grown too dangerous a subject: for his conqueror, 
Dull Sing once released, the enemy (l} sappe: ired, and Kunjeet 
Sing, who had lett Lahore to meet the allied force, returned 
to his capital and entrusted its civil administration to the hands 
of one Kurrum Sing, of whom we know nothing beyond this 
apporntment, 

About this time one Moonshee Eusuf Alli Khan reached 
Lahore with a message trom the Governor General of British 
India, fortified with the usual load of valuable presents, and 

large supply of luropean curiosities, The Moonshee was 
very well received; he produced his eredentials, was per- 
mitted the honor of reading the message he bore, was assured 
of the friendship of the Durbar towards the [nelish Govern- 
ment, and after a short stay at Lahore, Eusuf Alli Khan was 
sent back with presents for his masters, and a suit of honor 
for his own services 

L801. Runjeet Sing now resolved to assume the insignia 
of royalty, and to raise himself above the rank of a tributary 
Sirdar, as he had raised himself above his power, and territorial 
vossessions, Ele convened a mec ‘ting of all his feudatories, 
Moulvies, Moonshees, and other men of consequence, and 
addressed them on the vanity of all earthly glories. He dilat- 
ed on the dangers of ambition ; spoke of royalty as a mere 
chimera; and after assuming a reverence for religion which 
his conduct in life never proved to have been sincere, he in- 
formed his audience that he was God’s vie egerent, that he 
was His humb le servant, and that hereafter he was to be 
called * Sirear” (Agent), and begged of his friends to remem- 
ber that the respect paid to him was the respect which all 
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good men paid to the * Agent,” that they may profit in the 
sight of Him whose * Agent” he was. The moral effects of 
this politics al move, howsvever questionable the sincerity of 
the motive, or howsoever frivolous the motive itself, were 
much more lasting than even the empire which they were 
intended to support. Though Runjeet Sing has been nine- 

teen years in his grave, and no progeny left of him, but are put- 
ed son cut off from Seikh sympathy by difference of religion 
and education, and though the short-lived sovereignty of the 
Khalsa has been for ever “* entombed in the urns, and se ‘pule ‘hres 
‘of mortality,” yet from one corner of the Punjab to the other, 

from the noble born to the peasant, all betray a feeling of at- 
tachment and reverence for the * Sirear,” which ought to be 
the emulation of our government. 

Shortly after the assumption of the title of Sirear, Run- 
jeet Sing established a mint, and ordered the best coiners in 
the « apital to furnish designs for a new silver coin. With his 
alacrity in the pursuit of a favorite object, Runjeet Sing 
made his selection, and ordered the Nanuck Shaie rupee, we ieh- 
ing eleven massa and two ruthee, to be struck in the royal mint, 
bearing on both the obverse and the reverse, the name of 
Gooroos Nanuck and Govind Sing, with the following legend : 

“ Food, sword, and certain victory 
Through Nanuck’s grace were won by Gooroo Govind.” 

Kazee Nizamoodeen was nominated the religious head of all 
the Moslems who recognised the government of Runjeet Sing, 
and his power was final in all matters of religious importance 
between members of his faith, As a legal adviser to the 
Kazee, in matters relating to deeds of mortgages, sales, con- 
tracts and the like social transactions, Moufti Mahomed Shah 
Was appointed ; and the city police was placed under the autho- 
rity of Kutwal Emambux. Thus it was proclaimed to the 
world, that in his choice of public officers, Runjeet Sing con- 
sulted eflicienc y and merit rather than the feeble ¢ laims of 
party. Every fifteen or twenty families were placed under 
a Lumberdar or Titheman, elected by the common consent 
of the said families, and the Lumberdar was held respon- 
sible for the conduct of his charge both in person and in pro- 
perty. But there was sucha weak infusion of justice or equity 
in Runje et Sing’s legislation, that a rich man had to make amend 
for the cuilt of all his neighbours, though he had not incurred 
the responsibility of their conduct, and one prope rtied commu- 
nity had to answer for the offence of another of less importance, 
though the former had not the smallest connexion or any obli- 
gation in common with the latter. But such acts of oppres- 
sion became more and more frequent as the demand for money 
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increased ; in course of time the Seikhs were so completely 
habituated to constitutional spoil and plunder, that Runjeet Sing 
condeseended = to assign reasons for eve ry act of extortion, If 
Runjeet Sing was not invariably sole author of such, the 
enunciated rules of his policy were so notorious that his vene- 
rals only too gl: ully made their acts accord with those rules. 
The fort of Lahore was now repaired and garrisoned by 
levies : Moteeram, the son of Mokum Chund, reeeived a lae of 
rupees to apply to the purposes of city conservancy; Hukeem 
Noorocdeen was ap pointed court physician, and the Durbar. 
under the guidance of Runjeet Sing . framed certain reeulations 
for the armv. What these reculations were we Cannot. sur- 
mise: thev have not outlived their authors, nor is it probable 
that they were ever recorded; but judging from the disei- 


pline of the Khalsa we may be inclined to think favourably of 


them. 
Amidst the busy oecupations of framing milit: ary regulations, 


stablishing a loc al police, and superinte nding the conservane y 


of his capital, Runjeet Sing received the tidines of the birth of 
asonto his Rance Nuc Ayram, Astrology afforded its assis- 
tanee in rae the prinee, and astrologers predicted wonders of 


the infant, but the tragical end of Khurruck Sing did not jus- 
tify the high hopes ins pired by the soothsayers. The city 
was illuminated by command, a “aig salute was fired, the 
pric sts and holy men were feasted; but amidst these demonstra- 
tions of joy, news reached Runjeet Sing of the surprise and sack 
of Goojeranwallah by Sahab Sing Cioojrathea, and a vague 
rumour of his making a descent on Lahore. Instead of placing 
his capital in a state of defence, Runjeet Sing immediately 
marched out of Lahore in’ the company of Sudda_ lKour, 
Whose influence in the neighbourhood of Goojeranwallah was 
great. After a skirmish the unfortunate rebel was taken pri- 
soner; unwilling to make him an irreconcileable foe, and well 
aware ‘dent for politic al reasons his imprisonment could not be 
perpetual, Runjeet Sing, at the instance of Sahab Sing Baidee, 
set him free. 

On his return to Lahore, Runjeet Sing demanded an account 
of the disbursements made by Moteeram, and for reasons not 
mentioned by our authorities, that honest and useful servant was 
placed under arrest. For some equi ally unknown reasons [Hakeem 
Nooroodeen received a jag rheer of twenty thousand rupees per 
annum for life. Sahab Sing had hardly been a month out of 
Runjeet Sing’s wees hes, when he was duped by the neighbour- 
ing Sirdars to try his lind k another time by an appeal to arms. 
Among these i-advise ‘rs of Sahab Sing was Nizamoodeen of 
Kussoor ; Runjeet Sing was so convinced of his guilt that 
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without assigning any cause for an invasion of the territory ofa 
friendly power, he marched into Kussoor, 2 sed and secured 
villages, and took and retained posse ssion of them for good 
against all the threats and persuasion of the treacherous P uthan. 
An effectual and speedy chastisement of an offender might 
have impressed the necessity of a little prudence on the 
minds of men less heedless than Sahab Sing Goojrathea ; but 
on him the benefits of experience were : altogether lost, anda 
second attack was made on Goojeranwallah with as little fore- 
thought as the first. Runjeet Sing mustered his men, and, 
lacing them under the command of Futteh Sing NKalian- 
Wallah, sent them with all speed towards his native town. The 
Seikh commander was well aware that if Nizamoodeen of 
Kussoor surprised him while he was engaged with the Gooj- 
rathee chief, total destruction would be inevitable, and as Niza- 
moodeen had lately suffered for a suspected alliance with 
Sahab Sing, it was only too probable that he would avenge 
himself on his enemy by assisting Sahab Sing in the hour of 
need. ‘To conciliate the Puthan’s anger, Futteh Sing hada 
private conference with him, and on a promise of returning to 
the Kussoor chief his lost possessions, exchanged turbans with 
him, and secured his invaluable allegiance and friendship. 
Futtech Sing then marched against Sahab Sing Goojrathee, 
and overcame him in a severely contested hattle. Sahab 
Sing was driven back, and the country once more was 
restored to the Lahore chief. On his way to the capital, Fut- 
teh Sing brought with him Nizamoodeen’s younger brother, 
Kuttuboodeen, and onee more the inconsistent poliey was 
earried out; and while a part of Kussoor was yet under the 
Seikh government for treachery, the ruler of that place was 
forgiven his crime, and amply rewarded. = His brother Kut- 
tuboodeen was detained at Lahore for a short time, and was 
a favorite with the Durbar. On the departure of the young 
man for Kussoor, two Vakeels Hadji and Wassel Khan were 
recognised as the representatives of the Kussoor chief at 
Lahore. 

By degrees Runjeet Sing was involved in every political 
movement in the Punjab, and as it almost inv: ariably ended 
fortunately for the interest of the Lahore chief, hardly an 
Op portunity was permitted to pass without turning it to some 
account. The peasants of some parts of Kohistan having 
proved themselves troublesome to the neighbouring powers, 
Runjeet Sing moved out of Lahore to punish them. No 
sooner was the resolution formed than it was acted upon. 
The peasants of Gharutta against whom Runjeet Sing was 
so incensed owed no alleciane e to him; they had, in fact, 
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powerful ruler of their own, and perhaps they were accountable 
to their neighbours more than to Runjeet Sing; but neither 
arty cared to hear or assign reasons. When Runjeet Sing 
reached Gharutta, the Rajah of Kohistan, Sundsor Chund, ven. 
tured out to meet him; an engagement ensued, Sundsor Chund 
was defeated, and thrown back, hotly pursued by the victorious 
Seiks. The defeated enemy never rallied again; the Khalsa, 
elated with success, followed him to his fortresses, and the 
humbled Sundsor Chund was only too glad to get rid of his 
dangerous visitor by a tribute in cash and kind. The defence- 
less state of Noorpoor suggested an attack, which ended in 
the total subjection of that territory; Runjeet Sing must 
have marvelled at his-own suecess, still it did not. satisfy 
his ambition. The village communities of Bhuthie were next 
attacked, the natives sought safety in flight, and Runjeet 
Sing captured the fort of that place. Upwards of 400 horses 
were taken by the victors from the Bhuthie stud, and the 
whole country, bearing that name, was placed under the orders 
of Futteh Sing Kulianwallah. Runjeet Sing then moved 
towards Patihar, and his good star was still on the ascen- 
dant, for even a skirmish is not recorded, though Patihar 
followed the fate of Bhuthe. Runjeet Sing now turned his 
attention to domestic policy, and hastened towards the 
capital of his growing empire. While he was conquering 
state after state, no systematic, well organised  opposi- 
tion was offered to check his aggressive policy ; petty risings 
here and there served only to warn him against placing too 
great a confidence in the professions of his neighbours, other- 
wise they only consolidated his power by the suicidal policy 
of each frangible stick being in its turn smashed, while toge- 
ther they would have constituted strength. As an instance 
illustrative of our remarks, we have to record the rise of Oothum 
Sing Mussithea, immediately on the return of Runjeet Sing 
to Lahore. This incorrigible Sirdar had immense influence in 
his native town of Mussithea, but was unable to understand 
that beyond his own district his influence would not secure him 
safety. As if ashamed of an easy submission to a parvenu, 
Oothum Sing raised the standard of revolt in Seetahpoor, 
and occupied the fort of that ilk. Runjeet Sing moved 
out against him, and after some vain overtures to a recon- 
ciliation, he stormed the fort, and took Oothum Sing prisoner. 
But in accordance with the trimming policy of Seikh govern- 
ment, Oothum Sing was not only ‘pardoned, but placed in 
command of the very fort he had occupied as a rebel. 

P The Bysackee fair had arrived with the usual concomitants. 
rhe religious, the speculative, as well as the pleasure-seeking 
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gathered in the city of Umritser in thousands; the trade of that 
part of the country received a stimulus that was desirable even 
if religion had no part in the fair, Runjeet Sing visited the 
temple of Umritser with a full court; he bathed in the sacred 
tank, but before the ablution had cleansed his sins away, 
he transacted one of those dark political businesses which are 
of frequent occurrence in that country. Ile was visited 
here by the Moulvies of the Kussoor chie f, and received from 
them an offer of service; what that service was, though not 
expressed, could be easily divined. Runjeet Sing accepted 
their offer, and treated them with marked attention. The 
treacherous Moulvies returned to Kussoor to put their black 
design into execution, They treated Nizamoodeen with open 
contempt ; returned evasive answers to his inquiries, but  for- 
tunately the ill-starred chief was not long permitted to regret 
his choice of servants; the Moulvies assassinated him while 
he was sleeping in his house, and with the blood of one mas- 
ter in their hands they offered their services to another. 
Runject Sing was not willing to give a colour to suspicions 
that were already rife against him; he mourned ina becoming 
manner the loss of an ally, and seemed vexed at the Moulvies. 
To keep up appearances the annexation of Kussoor was put off 
sine die, 

Runjeet Sing now made overtures of friendship to Futteh 
Sing Alloawalliah, and granted him the privilege of being 


styled the “ Sircar,” or with the familiar title of brother, but 


we shall soon see the hollowness of all courtesies or professions 
of friendship which owe their existence to policy rather than 
to conviction. 

1802. About this time Muzuffer Khan, the Nawab of 
Mooltan, became troublesome, and without actually attacking 
the Seikh territories, had kept the subjects of that power in a 
state of constant alarm. With his usual sang froid Runjeet 
Sing marched out to punish the inde pel nde ‘nt rule rs of Mool- 
tan, “and while yet at a distance of thirty miles from that place, 
Muzuffer Khan came out to meet him as a friendly power, and 
without entering into Runjeet Sing’s motives, offered him a 
large bribe to return to Lahore. The terme offered were 
immediately accepted, and the rich bankers of the place stood 
security for the free actual payment, by instalments, of the 
amount promised by the Nawab. Runjeet Sing returned to 
Lahore in triumph, About this time Bhag Sing of Buggo 
dying accident: ally, his estates were confiscated, and made 
over to Ranee Sudda Kour, with whom Runjeet Sing was 
soon to be connected by a matrimonial alliance. 

Jiemul Singh Kuneah, Sudda Kour’s husband, by sufferance, 
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sent a Vakeel to Runjeet Sing with overtures of an alliance 
between the two foremost families of that time, by a marriage 
between his daughter and the Lahore chief. Sudda Kour was 
in ecstasy : to win the powerful interest of Runjeet Sing was her 
ambition, and to perpetuate it by a matrimonial connexion was 
not to be despised. The day Was fixed by the interested parties, 
and while the marriage feasts were progressing, while yet his 
vows were being plighted to the young bride, Runjeet Sing 
fell in love with a young dancing woman, by name Morahk, 
and seeing no moral euilt in an attachment which, however 
commenced, might yet be rendered lawful by the aid of religion, 
he proposed that his marriage with the prostitute should be ce- 
lebrated at the same time as that with Sudda Kour’s daughter, 
The proposition, like all other propositions from such a 
source, was agreed to, and the beautiful Morah took her place 
among the Ranees of Lahore. Once for all the uxorious 
imbecility of this astute chief made him scorn the offers of 
ambition; he clandestinely left Lahore m the company of the 
famous courtezan, and repaired to the banks of the Ganges 
ence more to absolve himself from the iniquitics that weighed 
heavy on him. The author of the Memoirs relates that while 
at Ilurdwar, Runjeet Sing met the European officials of that 
place, and that they expressed their admiration for the energy 
and intelligence of the Seikh chieftain. 

During his residence at Hurdwar, Runjeet Sing mustered 
a large foree, with the view of levying a compulsory tribute 
on the neighbouring powers. He followed the svstem which 
had so repeatedly secured suecess to him, and one after an- 
other overcame them without loss or trouble. Among these 
the chief of Phugwara was the first to submit. Hooshiarpore 
soon followed the example. Jie Sing Kuneah made his sub- 
mission with a present of a @un which was reeeived with 
thanks, and Runjeet Sing marched homeward. 

The decline of the Bhangce aseendaney in Umritser had 
often suggested to Runjeet Sing the expediency of a demon- 
stration in that quarter. Umritser, the seat of the Seikh 
religion, and the head quarters of the Gooroos of that faith, 
Was an acquisition worth any cost; the erafty chief resolved 
to unite the religious and the political capitals under one 
rule, and though the Bhangees were not likely to give a cause 
for dissension, it was not consistent with Runjeet Sing’s charac- 
ter to suppose that such a weak obstacle in his way was at 
all likely to baulk his ambitious projects. If the Bhangees 
would not offend Runjeet Sing, Runjeet Sing could offend 
the Bhangees, and as long as a rood cause was civen, it 
mattered litthe who the aggressor was. Unfortunately for 
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the Bhangees, the famous Dowrani gun, Zem Zem, was 
still in their possession; it had belonged to the famous 
Dowrani chief Ahmed Shah, and Runjeet Sing affected 
to be so much concerned in the fate of this pree ‘lous 
trophy, that an overture was immediately made to the infant 
son of Gopal Sing to surrender the gun on the pain of being 
coerced to ac quiese ence. It Was how clear th: atoa collision 
was inevitable. Zem Zem had been the boast, the pride and 
glory of the Bhangees in their palmy days, even now it shed 
a faint ray of erande sur on that fast declining dynasty of 
Umritser. The Bhangees steadily refused complying with a 
request which would expose their already weak power to the 
scorn and contempt of the nation ; but though they preserved 
intact all the hauteur and self-conceit, so natural to their once 
glorious rule, their real power and importance had long passed 
away. WRunjeet Sing despised the vaunt of a power, once 
not unknown to conquest, but now the very shadow of what 
it was; he surpris sed Umritser with a small body of horseme n, 
killed the son of Golab Sing Bhangee, and sent the governor's 
wile out of her home without attendant, food or raiment, an 
exile from her own capital, and a pensioner on the charity of 
the neighbouring princes. What became of Golab Sing’s 
widow is not know n; perhaps, she failed to elicit any sym- 
pathy from her neighbours, and must have perished in obscu- 
rity. The bone of contention, the “ wonder working Zem 
Zem,” was removed to Lahore ; there it still @uards one of 
the city gates, having passed from the hands of Almed Shah 
Dowrani, through others less known to fame, to those of the 
Khals sa chief, and now submits to the victors of “ Ferozsha- 
hur,” ** Sobraon” and * Goojrat.” 

We must not omit mentioning here the fact of the introduc- 
tion of one of Runjeet Sing’s favorite gene ‘rauls to his notice. 
While his m: uriage feasts were being cele brated, a body of 
fencers was summoned from diflerent parts of the country to 
add to the diversions of the court. eli Bux of Putiall: ah, aman 
of great repute in his calling, so ¢ omple te ly won Runje et Sing’ s 
adimiration, that he was forthwith honoured with the title ‘of 
Khan, and put in command of the guns attached to the fort 
of Lahore. 

1805. This was a comparatively quiet year; we have to 
record only one rebellion, and that too of a ¢ thief who had been 
admitted as a feudator y the previous year. Two regiments of 
Nujeebs, with a formid: ible park of artillery, were ordered 
against hung, but the rebel succumbed under the power of 
the Khalsa, and as a mark of admiration for his devotion—and 
really such was the reason ascribed by Runjeet Sing—he 
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was not only pardoned, but munificently rewarded. If under 
such hap py treatment the Sirdars did not rebel, it would haye 
heen a stigma on their forbearance. 

Some Hindustani se poys w ho had been drilled in our service. 
and were seeking foreign employ, came to Lahore about this 


time, and were ol: ally admitted into the Khalsa army. They 


were orde red to drill the Secikh soldiers after the fashion of 


the Bengal army, and inducements were held out to new- 
comers from the ranks of our native force. This is one of the 
many instances which bear testimony to Runjeet Sing’s ap- 
pre ‘elation of European superiority in all matters of politic al 
importance ; he ever e endeavoured to assimilate his acts to that 
standard, and his best commentary on our growing influence 
is the oft quoted sub dall ho jaegah—it will all be red, in 
allusion to the red colour in the map of India designating the 
sritish possessions. 

1804. We do not feel inclined to wonder at Runjeet 
Sing’s profound ignorance of book learning. Ile could barely 


sign his name, was born among the illiterate Jat Sirdars of 


Goojeranwallah, and rose to eminence by sheer perseverance 


and the aid of a practical genius. Yet he had now and then 
associated with men of learning, and had picked up in such com- 
pany some information which might have seemed a wonderful 
acquirement for a Seikh Jat. One day, while walking in the 
earden of Shalamar of Lahore, Runjeet Sing inquired of the 
‘oonshees, then in his « ‘ompany, if they could explain the word 
halam ar, and ; its ap yplication to the royal garden. Some were 
( opinion that in the Jhung dialect “ Shala” meant « god, 
nd “ mar” death. But this e xplanation did not satisfy the 
Rajah, and on an attempt being made to explain it with the 
‘lof ‘Turkish etymology, Runjeet Sing replied that “ in 
the history of Nadir Sh: th, this garden was styled Shoalah- 
mah, the tire of the moon,” which was worse than ever, since 
the light shed by the moon is not hot; “ but,” added he, * it 
' 7 my opinion that the garden should be called Shoalah bag, 
‘ or the garden of narcissus.” Perh; aps this was the first and 
the last time that Runjeet Sing was guilty of the remotest 
approach to literary pedantry. 

Barty this year Runjeet Sing visited Umritser, and re- 
vie wed his whole army on the extensive fields to the north- 
west of the city. He addressed a part of the force and issued 
a court / urwanah, oT anting titles and commands to the most 
meritorious se rvants of the Sirear, Among 7 the fore- 
most were Hurrie Sing, the future conqueror of Peshawur ; 
Hokma Sing Chininee ; Gowsah Khan and Pb KXhan. 
Futteh Sing Kullianwallah was degraded, and the low born 
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Dull Sing Neherna or barber, was namel his successor ; the 
Allaowalliah chief, Jessa Sing, and Doola Sing promised to 
attend Runjeet Sing with ten thousand horse; the Bhangees 
vromised him five thousand horse and foot ; and the Sirdars of 
the Jullunder Doab were to join the allied foree with seven 
thousand horse and foot in a case of emergency. 

Petty troubles beset Runjeet Sing from all sides; however, 
he was able to organise a large sts anding army in the face of 
a strong though secret coalition, and by degre CS ~ augmented 
this force till it was powerful enough to overbear all obstacles, 
Although the feudatories were eager to shew their fide lity, when 
it was not much needed, the wary Runjeet knew full well 
that the stability of his empire depended solely on his own 
resources, 

1805. Jeswunt Rai Holkar, overcome at last by the Bri- 
tish under Lord Lake, sought protection in the court of Run- 
jeet Sing. Dewan Ummer Nath states on good authority, 
that the Holkar crossed the Sutle} with an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men; this ineredible number may safely be re- 
duced to twenty thousand men, though it is not at all i impro- 
bable that a smaller number may be the fact. Jeswunt Rai 
entreated of the Seikh chief to make common cause with 
him in driving the foreigners out of the land, but Runjeet 
Sing pe ‘rsisted in maint: uning a provoking silence, and when 
he dei igned areply, it was to ask the Holkar’s assistance in over- 
coming the Puthans of Kussoor, who were growing trouble- 
some, Soon after Lord Lake appeared on the banks of the 
Boas with a large foree, and summoned Runjcet Sing to give 
up the person of the Holkar, in remembrance of the friend- 
ship established between the Lahore Durbar and the British 
Government by Eusuff Alli Khan. Lord Lake coneluded his 
summons with a threat, that if Runjeet Sing prevaricated 
in the matter, the Governor General would be ap plied to for in- 
structions to coerce. Runjeet Sing replied with great suavity, 
heseeching of Lake to remember that he was the ‘friend of the 
British Governme nt, that he would have gladly given up 
Jeswunt Rai, but that he could not violate the rights of 
hospit: ality; that he did not offer shelter to a refugee to offend 
the British Government, but rather with the view of effecting 
a rec oneili ation he tween the falle n Llolk: ar and that power, Lake 
received the overtures of Runje et Sing to eflect a reconcilia- 
tion between him and Jeswunt Rai with great and sineere 
pleasure ; the peaceably inclined parties soon came to an un~ 
derst tanding, once more quiet was restored, and Lake retired 
to Hindustan P roper. With Lake had come young Malcolm, 
and his favorite Moonshee, Pundit Bukt Mull, the author's 
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grand-father. The pundit then compiled an account of the 
Seikhs, which Male ta afterwards published. 

1806. On Lake’s return to the provinces, hoe Sin: 
rroceeded towards J hun: rs at the instance of I utteh Sim 
Kulianwallah, he drove out the Governor of wh at place, and 
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leased his entire dependencies to Futteh Sing for the sum of 


sixty thousand rupees a vear. As if the load of iniquities 
agvain weighed heavy on him, Runjeet Sing set out on a pil- 
grimage to Kuttas. but he had sc arcely reached the little 
town of Meanee, when he was taken ill, and his life was at 
one time despaired of. The child of destiny rallied after long 
suffering, and by slow marches reached the end of his pileri- 
mage. He had no inducement to make a prolonged stay here, 
and so he beat a hasty retreat to Lahore, where he arrived 
in no happy spirits. Ile took up his abode at the Shalamar 
with the beautiful Morah, and turned the course of the Royal 
or the Huslee canal through that garden, While thus enjoying a 
temporary recre ation inthe orange groves of Shalamar, Runjeet 
Sing received a letter from the intriguing wile of Sab Sing 
of Putiallah, bescechine him to assist her against her huesenk 
and) promising in return a lac of rupees for any assistance 
that he could render. Without pledging himself to any course 
Runject Sing moved out of Lahore at the head of a powerful 
army; he halted on his way at Loodianah, and after placing 
Bhay Sing in civil charge of that station, he advanced towards 
Putiallah, When Sab Sing heard of his approac ‘+h, he immedi- 
ately compromised all disputes with his wife, and expressed ‘l 
wish to come to some understanding with the Rajah of Lahore 
Runjeet Sing informed him that he was not unwilling to live 
In agood underst: anding with the Putiallah family, but if these 
professions of amity meant to exclude his demand of the pro- 
mised lac of rupees, Sab Sing was never more mistaken. Run- 
jeet Sing ordered a small body of horsemen to Putiallah to 
demand the mone y of Sab Sine’s wife; this intelligent woman 
knew enough of Runjeet Sing not to hesit: ate any longer in 
complying with his request. A casket containing ornaments 

valued at seventy thousand rupees, and thirty thousand rupees 
in cash, were ‘despatched to the Rajah’s camp, to avoid 
an unweleome visit. Runjeet Sing was pleased to honor Sab 
Sing Putiallah, with a khelut, and vowed friends ship for 
him and his family, which the ill-treated chieftain received 
with much coolness. lle had h: dl y moved out ot { the 
Putiallah territory, when a message reached him = from 
Sudder Nour, intimating the ap proac hing accouchment of his 
wife, Ranee Mictab, and requesting of him to return to 
Lahore in haste. This message Was immediately followed by 
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another informing him of the birth of twins; the soothsayers 
were consulted, and Shere Sing and Pertab Sing were the 
names given to the new born princes. 

After Nizamoodeen’s assassination, bis son Kuttuboodeen sue- 
ceeded to the government of Kussoor, Presuming rather too 
much on Runjeet Sing’s seeming partiality for him, he hoisted 
the flag of independence. Ifuttch Sing was se nt ay cainst him 
with a large force, and the humbled Puthan of * Kussoor pur- 
chased sate ty by the payment of a lac of rupees Runje et Sing 
then marehed out for the conquest of the te rritorie sof Muzuffer 


Khan, Nawab of Mooltan. On his way he reduced the fort of 


Dupalpore, and made it over to one Khurruck Sing. Muzul- 
fer Khan advanced to meet Runjeet Sine with a nazzer of 
seventy thousand rupees 3 the Seikh chief received the bribe, 
thanked the Nawab for his lovalty, honored him with Aheluts 
of great value, and then returned to Lahore. Ile then marched 
against the Rajputs of Jugraon, and after reducing them = to 
submission, leased their country to Futteh Sing Alloawalliah, 
for forty thousand rupees a year. 

The R: ajah of Nuraingur rising in rebellion against his lege 
lord, Futteh Sing Kulianwallah was ordered to march against 
him without loss of time. The fort was besieged by the 
Seikhs, but an unfortunate night sortie by a portion of the 
garrison was so far successful, that the Se ikhs were obliged to 
send for an auxiliary force. The ditch round the fort was 
deep and broad, the walls were built of stone, and the 
besieged were determined to die game; the anxious Runjeet 
Sing unmediately ordered Futteh Sing Alloawalliah to pro- 
coed against Naraingur, and after a short but heroie defence, 
the fort was stormed, and the garrison massacred by the orders 
of the general leading the assault. Nowshera was next con- 
quered and annexed, and placed under the Naibship of one 
Gunda Sing. 

This year was equally fortunate for Runjeet Sing’s well- 
drained exchequer. From every corner of his dominions, tribu- 

tary Rajas and Sirdars brought treasure to Lahore, yet seldom 
was the Khalsa chief more ec ripple ‘din his pecuniary re sources, 
The expences incurred in punishing r and rew: arding criminals, 
in atte ‘nding to the whims of Morah, and in cel bri ating with 
hecoming state the births of roy: al princes, drove Runjeet 
Sing to the brink of bankruptey v. 

LSO7, The Lahore chief was not less favored by accident in 
the choice of his generals than by his strong powers of perception, 
irom ai none the lowest of the low he had picked out men who 
had successfull y led his army against his enemtes, and matertal- 
ly assisted in consolidating his empire ; while accidental family 
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dissensions would send some “ erring spirits” in his way, whom 
confidence matured into faithful adherents , and experience into 
great g generals, About this time Mokum Chund, “ the fight- 
ing Kuthree,” having quarrelled with Sahab Sing, offered his 
services to the ruler of Lahore. Runjeet Sing w ho appreciated 
the talents of the Kuthree, placed him at once at the head 
of the government of the Jullunder Doab, and fixed his he: ad 
quarters at Phillour. Mokum Chund had not long been in 
charge of his new office, w hen he was summoned by Runjeet 
Sing to accompany the Seikh army marching towards Puttan- 
kote. The fort of that place was stormed, and the Khalsa 
entered Kohistan by forced marches. The Rajah of ae meee 
lie submitted at dise retion, and was fortunate enough to save 
himself by the prompt payment of eight thousand. rupees : 
while the bargain with the Rajah was being closed, 
Kohistan was ‘threatened with a foreign yoke. Sundsar 
Chund, the once powerful ruler of that fruitful province, was 
now bearded in his own den; the ambitious Goorkha chief, 
Ameer Sing of Chappa, had entered the country, and neither 
the feeble policy of Sundsar, nor his fair arguments, were 
able to satisfy the ambitious views of that chief. While 
neither side was willing to yield, all attempts at conciliation 
must have inevitably proved abortive. Both sides, alarmed at 
the approach of Runjeet Sing, made their respective offers to 
him. Sundsar Chund promised five lacs of rupees for assis- 
tance, and Ameer Sing an equal amount for neutrality. Expe- 
diency being the essence of Punjab morality, Runjeet Sing 
did not se ruple to avow that he was re ady to abide by the best 
offer, and agreed to relieve Kohistan from the hands of the 
Goorkhas, if Sundsar Chund gave up the fort of Kangra to 
the Seikhs. The Rajah preferred fighting the Goorkhas single- 
handed to any such ignoble surrender, and Runjeet Sing ‘felt 
himself justified in acce pting the offer of the Goorkhas, and in 
forsaking Sundsar Chund. Ameer Sing sent the money to the 
Seikh camp and recommenced hostilities against the Rajah of 
Kohistan. 

Sahab Sing once more betrayi ing a spirit of insubordination, 
go was again besieged by Runjeet Sing. The genius 

Mokum C hund triumphed ; for one w eek the fiht con- 
eo with loss to the rebels, and on the eighth day 5 Sahab 
Sing surrendered. Mokum Chund brought him before Run- 
jeet Sing, who after his own fashion lectured the rebel and 
then rewarded him. Mokum Chund’s confiscated lands were 
restored to him, and all the favor of a grateful court was 
lavished on this faithful general. Dull Sing, notwithstanding 
the strong indications he betrayed of approaching mental 
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infirmities, was placed in charge of the government of the 
large tract of land lying between Sealkote and Attock. Mo- 
kum Chund was ordered back to the government of the Doab ; 
his popular administration was at the same time the most lucra- 
tive source of revenue to the Lahore government. A month’s 
stav at Phillour had been sufficient for him to remit to the 
capital fifty thousand rupees in cash and a larger sum in 
goods. Runjeet Sing valued a servant according to his capa- 
city to recruit the Lahore exchequer, and it may be said of 
Mokum Chund, that though his efficiency was successfully test- 
ed even by this questionable criterion, there is nothing record- 
ed in this work which would bring his honor into question, 
Mokum Chund had now the painful duty of confiscating the 
landed property of Jumul Sing Kuneah, whose daughter had 
only recently been married to the unscrupulous Runjeet Sing. 
But he redeemed public favor soon after, by the conquest of 
Kusulpore, Dhurumkote, and Maree, and by threatening the 
fertile province of Sirhind with subjugation, 

1808. Domestic troubles arrested the victorious career of 
Mokum Chund; he returned to the Doab and restored tran- 
quillity. Shikarpore was next conquered and made over to 
Prince Khurruck Sing. Our Vakeels made their appearance in 
Lahore once again, and were received with all the marks of 
cordial friendship. On their return they inspected the fort of 
Govindghur, and called it the second Bhurtpore from the 
strength of its position. The dearth of money inthe Lahore 
treasury suggested the necessity of a call for tribute from the sub- 
ject states. Vaj Sing and Jessa Sing were sent to Mooltan at the 
head of six thousand horsemen, and after a stay of three months 
they returned with fifty thousand rupees. Mokum Chund sent in 
six lacs, and the rest of the Sirdars soon followed one another. 
Shujah Ul Mulk was again in troubles, his immoralities were 
too revolting for even Puthan ethics, and men, whose fidelity 
never stood a severe test, considered him hopelessly treacher- 
ous. His chief agent, Bhowani Das, persecuted at home by 
the powers whose connexion with him made him so unpopu- 
lar abroad, was threatened with imminent danger. While he 
was out, collecting revenue for the ill-starred Shujah, an op- 
portunity offered itself for an escape, and disguised as a faqueer, 
the Dewan sought shelter at Lahore. His fortunate escape was 
soon as successfully imitated by his countryman, Moonshee 
Kurrum Chund, who received charge of the privy seal on his 
arrival at Lahore, and Nanuck Chund and Salamuth Rai 
were placed in charge of the royal record office. 

Ameer Sing Muzzethea, having rebelled and plundered 
Muzzethea, was severely punished; he had to replace the 
Dec., 1858. MM 
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jlunder, paid a fine, and incurred the high displeasure of the 
ashore Durbar. While this petty chief was suffering the 
punishment he so richly deserved, some other unknown power 
was being threatened with ruin. Mokum Chund was now 
collecting a considerable force near Kussoor. Charles Met- 
calfe crossed the Sutlej to inquire into the future destination 
of this army under the Dewan; what transpired between Met- 
calfe and Runjeet Sing our author doesnot mention, but he as- 
sures us that the British emissary was sent back to Hindustan 
with appropriate honors. Runjeet Sing now conquered Fur- 
reedkote, and after levying a tribute of twenty-two thousand 
rupees on that place, made it over to his mother-in-law, Ranee 
Sudda Kour. The Afghans of Kotah, who had long enjoyed 
independence under a patriarchal government of their own, were 
compelled to pay alac of rupees to save themselves from a 
foreign yoke. But the Puthans refused any longer to submit 
to such degradation, and on a second attempt at extortion 
being made, they rose en masse against the Seikhs. Our author 
is silent as to their fate. 

Gunda Sing, a crucl unscrupulous man, having won Run- 
jeet Sing’s good will by the very qualities which nature con- 
demns in a governor, was appointed military ruler of what 
might have then been called the Trans-Sutlej division of the 
Punjab. But unfortunately for Gunda Sing, even for the evil 
purposes of tyranny he could have hardly been sent to a worse 
place. The Sirdars of the Trans-Sutlej Territories were 
notorious for a turbulent, unruly spirit, which had often severe- 
ly taxed the political sagacity of their liege lords ; and on such 
men the effete Gunda Sing commenced to try his new 
regime of ruling by fear. It was not long before the Sir- 
dars rose in a body, the efforts of Gunda Sing were of no 
avail; and it is suspected that the refractory chieftains offered 
their submission to the British authority if protection was held 
out tothem. While the Sirdars were in arms, the Lahore Court 
was paralysed to learn, from its news-writers on the frontier, of 
the advance of Metcalfe on Sirhind, and of General Ochter- 
lony on Ferozepore. The worst was imagined; the English 
had interfered in the domestic troubles of the Seikhs, and the 
country was to be lost! The English army now occupied 
the country to the east of the Sutlej, and the humbled Runjeet 
Sing was obliged to submit toa policy he had suecessfully carri- 
edon against his neighbours ; once for all he yielded to the com- 
mand of a foreign power, and the Sutlej was fixed on as the 
eastern boundary of the Seikh empire. Runjeet Sing ap- 
pointed Anund Sing his special news-writer at Ferozepore, 
and received Khosmukt Rai in the same capacity from the 
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British camp. The Rajah was unable to disguise his feelings 
on the loss of a frontier, which he had intended to extend to 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, But there still remained the 
whole of Cashmere and Peshawur to be conquered, and what 
had been lost in the east might be recovered in the west. It 
was aconsolatory reflection, but yet the reality of the present 
defeat stood between him and his prospects grimly enough to 
damp his ardour. 

1809. Though Ameer Sing had purchased Runjeet Sing’s 
neutrality at a high cost, it still remains to be seen how long 
such a man can abide by any obligation which he can 
violate with impunity. Ameer Sing was advised by 
Runjeet Sing to occupy the fort of Kangra without delay ; 
the Goorkhas had just entered the hills when Sundsar Chund 
sent a message to Lahore, imploring of the Mahara ah to accept 
his own terms, and to occupy the fort of Kangra, after driving 
the Goorkhas from his country. The other rajahs of Kohis- 
an accompanied this message with private letters, reeommend- 
ing Sundsar Chund’s prayer to the attention of the Lahore 
chief. The unscrupulous Runjeet Sing forgot his obligations 
to Ameer Sing, and, placing himself at the head of a large 
army, entered Kohistan to drive the Goorkhas out of it. On 
reaching Pathankote he immediately beat a hasty retreat to 
Umritser, to offer prayers to the willing gods, and 
to win their potent help for the enterprise. At Umritser 
Runjeet Sing devoted his time to the observance of such 
religious rites as would propitiate the good-will of the kind 
deities, and being assured of their providence, he hastened 
towards Kohistan. Ameer Sing was surprised to behold the 
Seikhs progressing through Kohistan towards his camp, and 
being taken unaware, he fell back on Malgur, loudly complaining 
of the treachery of the Lahore chief. Runjeet Sing now de- 
manded from the Rajah of Kohistan the surrender of Kangra ; 
once freed from the hands of the Goorkhas, Sundsar Chund 
forgot or pretended to forget his promise to his ally ; he plead- 
ed that such a surrender would be tantamount to a defeat, 
and that his prestige would be completely lost with his subjects. 
This might have been very fair reasoning for the defence, but 
the prosecution side was not at all willing to acquiesce in the 
plea; Runjeet Sing still pressed on the surrender and Sund- 
sar Chund still shirked his promise. Without another at- 
tempt to maintain a friendly understanding, Runjeet Sing 
took possession of Kangra by force, and left Sundsar Chun 
to maintain his prestige as he best could. Runjeet Sing was 
not willing to have a powerful enemy in his neighbourhood, 
who, inhis absence might be induced to retaliate for the insult and 
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treachery he had so recently suffered. He marched on Maleur 


with the bulk of his army, and after extorting another lac of 


rupees from the Goorkhas, he drove them out of the fort, and 
threatened them with all the might of his vengeance if they 
dared to trouble him again. Ameer Sing, the Goorkha chief. 
must have been at some pains to understand the logic of’ his 


quondam ally, Runjeet Sing, but whatever might be said of 


either the logic or ethics of Runjeet Sing, their practical utility 

was perfectly palatable to the Seikhs. Mokum Chund and 
Desa Sing were ap pointed civil and military governors of 
Kangra, and Runjeet Sing returned to celebrate his victories 
in his capital. 

Sahab Sing Goojrathea was, for the last time, driven out of 
his possessions, and was succeeded by Nooroodeen, the friend 
and confidant of Runjeet Sing. The new incumbent had 
not long been in Goojrat when a charge of bribery and cor- 
ruption was preferred against him, and after a trial, as fair 
and equitable as a Se ikh court of justice could afford, he was 
acquitted. The governor of Jhung, who still held his own 
by sufferance, was taken prisoner, ‘and his property confis- 
cated. The crime alleged against him was a remissness in 
answering calls for money from Lahore. 

About this time the Vakeels of Shujah-ul-Mulk and Shah 
Zeman appeared before the Lahore Durbar, and complained of 
the bitter eruelties which the princes suffered at the hands of 
Mahomed Shah, and Futteh Khan, his Vizeer. Runjeet Sing 
ms us never more favoured by his happy star. Peshawur, 

‘ashmere, and Mooltan on the one side, and the famous Woh-i- 
Mew on the other side, alternately dazzled his sight. He 
advised the Vakeels to return to the frontier with all speed, 
and to bring over the princes to Attock, where a body of 
horsemen—5,000 strong—would escort them to the Punjab. 
On receiving intelligence of the successful flight of the princes, 
Runjeet Sing mov ed on towards the frontier with a full court, 
and received his royal refugees at Saheewal, with all the 
honors becoming the members of the famous house of Dou- 
rani, The mutiny made an untavourable i impression on Runjeet 
Sing’s mind as regards the intellectual pretensions of the 
prine es, Of Shujah- ul-Mulk he used to say, ** when I saw 
* him for the first time, felt assured that a crown was not 
intended for his brow.’ 

In the company of the princes who had some absolute claim to 
the Naw abship of Mooltan, Runjeet Sing marched towards that 
place. The fort was besieged, but the Mooltan chiefs having 
resolved to resist to the last, the operations against that place 
promised to have a longer duration than Runjeet t Sing had either 
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the means or the will to submit to. A successful attack by the 
besiegers was soon succeeded by a successful sortie from the 
besieged. Runjeet Sing was only too glad to return to 
Lahore, after extorting upwards of a lac anda half of rupees 
from Mozufter Khan. Shortly after his return from Mooltan, 
Runjeet Sing lost Ranee Mietab our ; he pretended to lament 
deeply the loss of a faithful partner, and as an attempt to console 
her bereaved mother, the education of Prince Shere Sing was 
confided to Sudda Kour. 

One day while reviewing commandant Dhowkul Sing’s 
regiment, Runjeet Sing was so_ struck with the personal 
appearance of a Tlindustani private, that he immediately called 
him out of the ranks, and conferred on him the title of Jemadar, 
made him an aide-de-camp, and gave him permission to enter- 
tain Hindustanis for the Seikh service. The newly created 
Jemadar was Kooshal Sing, afterwards the terror of the Seikh 
nobles, and one of the best treated generals of Runjeet Sing. 
Kooshal Sing took the Pow and espoused the faith of Nanuck ; 
Runjeet Sing rewarded this strong indication of loyalty by 
new honours. His nephew Teja Sing—now Rajah Teja Sing— 
was created Sirdar. It is popularly known that Kooshal Sing 
refused the rank of a Sirdar, alleging that he was perfectly 
content with the honorable distinction which Runjeet Sing 
had conferred on him in the sight of a multitude. 

1810, Dull Sing, whose sanity was long questioned, now 
died raving mad; his nephew rebelled against Runjeet Sing, 
but was taken prisoner, and nothing further is known of him 
besides the appointment of Bahadur Sing as his successor. 
Mokum Chund was summoned from Phillour, and ordered to 
proceed against the Rajahs of Beembur and Kohistan ; after 
sundry skirmishes Mokum Chund returned to Lahore with forty 
thousand rupees only. Runjeet then moved out of Lahore 
in person to a pilgrimage to Kutas; while there he heard 
of the unfortunate fate of his former guest, prince Shah 
Zeman. This ill-starred Dourani had taken shelter at Jella- 
labad from the ruthless tyranny of Mahmood Shah; here 
he was captured by his indefatigable persecutor, and blind- 
ed by his orders. This was certainly news for Runjeet, 
but it influenced his circumstances or temper but little ; 
however it was not long before Mahmood’s march on Peshawur 
rendered it necessary for the Seikh ruler, to adopt immediate 
measures to save his own country from the curse of a foreign 
invasion, The cowardly Shujah, awed by the fate of Shah 
Zeman, precipitately retreated on Rawul Pindee, and left 
Peshawur defenceless to the merey of the invading force. 
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Runjeet Sing, apprehending an invasion of the Punjab, 
marched forward towards Peshawur, to meet the force under 
Mahmood Shah. Mahmood, unwilling to hazard an engagement, 
fell back upon Cabul, and once more with the return of calm, 
Shujah-ul-Mulk returned to Peshawur ; but as if haunted by 
a sal presentiment of coming events, or by a natural sense 
of his own imbecility, he adopted the precaution of leaving 
his family at Rawul Pindee. It was fortunate that his discre- 
tion did place the helpless Begums in safety, for it was not 
long before Shujah-ul-Mulk found himself again in danger, 
and unfortunately for the cunning instinct of the prince, 
Jehandad Khan of Attock surprised him in his own house 
and took him prisoner. Runjeet Sing was so little concerned 
in Shujah’s fate, that he considered the Dourani policy of 
re-conquest solved on his imprisonment, and he marched back 
to Lahore. Runjeet now ordered the standing army of 
the Punjab to be drilled after the European principles of 
military training, now so popular from the victories of the 
Bengal army. Prince Khurruck Sing’s marriage with the 
daughter of Sirdar Jiemul Sing was now fixed upon with the 
consent of Runjeet, and the betrothal was celebrated with the 
honor becoming the occasion. 

1811. In the beginning of this year the people of Kukka 
Bumba rose en masse against their faqueers and saints, and in 
a short time made a root and branch work with the families 
of most of these worthies. It is popularly believed that the 
natives of this part of the Punjab are the descendants of a 
portion of the Greek army under Alexander the (reat, 
who mutinied and settled in the country. The absurdity of 
such a belief has been satisfactorily disposed of by history 
and common sense, and there is no record of any Greek 
settlement in the Punjab; the natives of Kukka Bumba 
ean be hardly distinguished from any other mountaineers 
of Northern Punjab. The “two sisters” in “ The Timely 
Retreat” have revived this question, but without entering 
into such a discussion, we may assert that even if the 
natives of Kukka Bumba are the lineal descendants of the 
Greek soldiers of Alexander, they certainly have suffered from 
deterioration more than any other foreign settlers in the Pun- 
jab. Mokum Chund conquered them with a handful of men, 
and annexed the country to the empire of Runjeet Sing. 
Sab Sing Badee, of whose administrative powers we have no 
record, was considered the fittest man for the Government of 
the newly acquired territory, and as a proof of his sagacity, he 
treacherously took prisoner one of the saints of the country 
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who was proving himself obnoxious, and without much fear of 
a reprimand from the head of the Government, hanged him asa 
traitor. 

The Sirdars of the Jullunder Doab betraying signs of dis- 
affection, Mokum Chund was immediately ordered back to 
Phillour to check any contemplated rise. The whole of the 
Doab was again quiet, and Mokum Chund returned to Lahore 
to receive the congratulations of his royal master. He was 
received with marked attention. Azheluts were conferred on 
him, and the title of Dewan ennobled “ the fighting Kuthree.” 
Sirdar Nedhan Sing Kuneah rising in open rebellion was 
allowed a short respite; he was pursued from place to place, 
till he was treacherously secured and imprisoned in a fort. 
His property was confiscated, and a small pension for life was 
granted in lieu of it. Prince Khurruck Sing’s marriage was 
consummated this year; feasts succeeded feasts, and the whole 
of the city of Lahore was lighted over and over again; all 
the well disposed were rewarded, and Runjeet Sing marched 
out with a large retinue to bring home his daughter-in-law 
from Kuneah. Jiemul Sing marched out to receive him and 
his intended son-in-law. Fifty thousand rupees were presented 
to the young prince, and fifteen thousand a day was allowed 
to the retainers of Runjeet Sing. The Lahore chief returned 
to his capital after a stay of four days at Kuneah, bringing 
home with him a young princess, of whose beauty the famous 
Naenehal Sing was not an unworthy type. 

1812. The Rajah of Kooloo having oppressed his subjects, 
Runjeet Sing with his usual coolness assumed the character of 
a general vindicator of the rights of the poor, sent an army 
under Dewan Mokum Chund to chastise the ruler of that 
ace, and commanded the Rajahs of Kohistan to aid the 
Jewan in case of necessity. On his arrival near the strong- 
hold of Kooloo, Mokum Chund summoned the Rajah to sur- 
render at discretion. The Rajah spurned the idea of a 
surrender, the fort was bombarded for several days, and at 
last the brave garrison marched out under their gallant chief 
to try the chance of a battle. Mokum Chund, ever ready to 
abide by the issue of a fair fight, marched out at the head of 
the Khalsas to meet the enemy ; for two days the battle raged 
with varied success, and on the evening of the third the 
Rajah submitted with his whole army. Dewan Mokum Chund 
received two lacs of rupees from the Kooloo chief, and after 
a short stay on the hills marched down to Lahore. Run- 
Jeet Sing received him with unfeigned pleasure, and lavished 
still greater honors on the general. 

Runjeet Sing had long wistfully eyed the province of Cash- 
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mere ; his governing influence suggested to him the expediency 
of an attempt on that fair country. But there were more 
considerations than one to counsel him to the use of more 
than ordinary discretion in undertaking an enterprise beset 
with such perils; the country itself offered natural diffi. 
culties which ought to enter into the calculation of an invad- 
ing general; the Rajahs of Kohistan had been so recently 
subjected to the Seikh rule by treachery and a gross breach of 
international law, that, in case of a reverse, Runjeet Sing 
was certain of being placed between two enemies from whom 
no mercy could be expected ; the ruler of Cashmere had power- 
ful connexions at Cabul, and though Mahomed Shah had once 
refrained from attacking the Punjab in the face of a Seikh 
force, it was not safe to encroach too far even on Afghan for- 
bearance ; and lastly there was the want of even an excuse to 
invade the territories of a friendly power during a_ period of 
profound pcace. However, to try the temper of the Cashmerians, 
and to learn by experience how far a powerful neighbour may 
interfere with their domestic policy, Runjeet Sing sent an 
expeditionary force under the auspices of his son, Khur- 
ruck Sing, and under the immediate command of Bhiah Ram 
Sing, the prince’s favorite attendant, for the conquest of 
Cashmere. The Seikhs besieged Mumkotiah and carried the 
place by an assault; even in a successful enterpise, Bhiah Ram 
Sing betrayed more of discretion than valour, and lost the 
confidence of his men, without which the greatest mili- 
tary genius may in vain struggle for victory. It was re- 
marked that the Bhiah kept himself aloof till success was 
beyond a doubt, and even then his face was pale with fear, 
amidst a scene of carnage on which a soldier is habituated 
to look with perfeet indifference. Sultan Khan was surprised 
to learn the fall of Mumkotiah; he immediately mustered 
a small body of men, and marched down the hills to offer battle 
to the Seikhs. As ill-luck would have it, the Bhiah was com- 
pletely defeated and thrown back on the plains. Sultan Khan 
then loudly complained of Runjeet Sing’s treachery, in at- 
tacking a friendly power without even the shadow of an ex- 
cuse, Runjeet Sing was sadly in want of arguments to justify 
himself, he denounced the conduct of Bhiah Ram Sing, rebuk- 
ed him severely and publicly, and ordered Mokum Chund to 
Cashmere to apologise for Ram Sing’s rashness, and to oppose 
the wrath of the incensed Nawab. _ 

White Mokum Chund was on a visit to Cashmere, Runjeet 
Sing heard ot the advance of Mahmood Shah towards the 
I unjab. While yet doubtful of Mahmood’s destination, Run- 
jeet received a message from the Begums of Shujah-ul- 
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Mulk, informing the Lahore chief of the designs of Mahmood 
against the unfortunate Shujah, who was then in Cash- 
mere, and imploring him to procure a safe retreat for 
that prince, with the promise of the peerless Moh-i-Noor as a 
return for his service. Runjeet Sing saw at once the im- 
portance of the occasion ; he immediately ordered his best 
generals to proceed post haste to Attock, and set on foot pre- 
parations to meet the invading force under Mahmood Shah. 
When the Afghans reached Peshawur, they found it impos- 
sible to advance in the face of a large Seikh army occupying 
strong positions all over the north-western frontiers of the 
Punjab. Mahmood Shah sent Dewan Gooder Mull to the 
Seikh general with overtures of peace, and to negociate a 
massage to Cashmere, with the promise of perpetual friend- 
ship with the Seikh ruler. The De van was sent back with 
honors; Runjeet Sing’s Vakeel soon after made his appearance 
in the Afghan camp, and presented his w/timatum to Mahmood 
Shah. If he agreed to yield) up Shujah-ul-Mulk on 
the fall of Cashmere, the Secikhs promised him a free, 
unmolested passage through their dominions ; if, on the 
contrary, Mahmood Shah meant to possess himself of the 
person of Shujah and carry away that prince in bondage 
to Cabul, Runjeect Sing was resolved to contest his 
right to Shujah’s person, and would back his rights by 
force of arms. Mahmood Shah agreed to give up Shujah 
to the Seikhs, provided Runjeet assisted him in the con- 
quest of Cashmere. Mokum Chund was ordered to wait 
on the Shah’s pleasure with a small force, ostensibly with the 
view of assisting the Afghans, but the Dewan had secret orders 
to receive charge of Shujah-ul-Mulk on the fall of Cashmere. 
Mahmood, considering himself safe in the hands of his new 
ally, marched from Peshawur in the company of Mokum Chund, 
and reached Cashmere without the loss of a single man. He 
found the whole country defenceless; Attah Mahomed, the 
Governor of the place, finding his chief ally arrayed with 
the Seikhs against him, forsook his kingdom and sought 
refuge in Attock, of which place his brother was Go- 
vernor. He advised his brother Jehandad to yield up the 
fort of Attock to the Seikhs, and on his counsel being 
despised, he travelled as a solitary hermit to the Court 
of the Kamran Prince of Candahar, where he was hospitably 
received. While he was safe at Candahar, the unfortunate 
Shujah was taken prisoner by the Afghans, and given over 
to the Seikhs under Mokum Chund. He was immediately 
sent down to Lahore, and was detained there a state prisoner, 
despite the demonstrations of joy with which his advent was 
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sreeted. He was placed under the immediate surveillance 
of Sadi Khan, Kutwal of Lahore, and was asked to yield up 
the diamond which his Begums had pledged for his safety, 
Shujah-ul-Mulk refused to satisfy a contract entered into 
by the ladies of his seraglio, but the reason of the strongest 
roved the strongest reason, and the historical Moh-i-Noor 
eho the property of the Seikh ruler. 

Mahmood Shah appointed Azim Ixhan, the brother of his 
Vizeer Futteh Mahomed, Governor of Cashmere, and thus the 
only powerful Moslem ruler in the Punjab who had enjoyed 
native sympathy, was undone by foreign Moslem interference, 
eventually laying the foundation of Seikh supremacy in 
Cashmere. 

On Mahmood’s return to Peshawur he summoned Jehandad 
to surrender the fort of Attock. Jehandad recollected his 
brother’s advice, and made overtures of surrender to Runjeet 
Sing; the Scikh chicf immediately promised him protection 
against the Afehans, invited him to Wuzzeerabad, and occupied 
the fort of Attock with a strong garrison of Seikhs. The 
importance of the place was such, that Runjeet Sing made up 
his mind to hold it against the Afghans at any cost. Futteh 
Khancomplained of the conduct of Jehandad Khan, and begged 
of Runjeet Sing to give up the fort of Attock to its liege 
lord the ruler of Cabul.  Runjeet Sing replied, that the 
Afghans had conquered Cashmere through his assistance, 
and it was hard that they should complain of the occupa- 
tion of Attock by the Seikhs ; he and his friends—meaning 
the Afghans—were one, and he held the fort for his 
friends, and not for personal aggrandisement; if this expla- 
nation, unfortunately for him, did not suffice for Futteh Khan 
and his master Mahmood Shah, Runjeet Sing was willing to ap- 
peal to arms and stand or fall by his rights. The Vizeer 
appeared, at first, inclined to listen to the arguments advanced 
by his friends, and ready to forsake the Afghan cause in its 
claim to Attock, but flattered and elated by the easy conquest 
of Cashmere, he accepted the challenge and fought a battle 
near the fort. A body of picked men under Futteh Khan in 
person charged and silenced the Seikh guns, threw a wing of 
the Khalsas into confusion, and were pursuing their success, 
when Mokum Chund rallied the scattered foree, and once 
more turned round to receive the charge of his victorious 
enemy. <A desperate encounter was the consequence, and it 
was not till two thousand Afghans had been killed or wound- 
ed, that Futteh Khan was driven out of Khairabad, and his 
camp occupied by the Seikhs under Mokum Chund. <Attock 
was garrisoned by the Seikhs, and the tidings of victory 
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were sent by an express to Lahore. Futteh Khan left 
Yar Mahomed with an army of observation on the frontiers of 
the Pun): ab. and hastened back to Cabul to recover his lost 
prestige by the conquest of Herat. 

Before proclaiming war against the King of Persia, Futteh 
Khan made up his mind to chastise the Prince of Kamran for 
sheltering Attah Mahomed, the ex-ruler of Cashmere. He 
mustered a strong force and ‘advanced against Candahar; the 
cowardice of the Kamran prince saved Futteh Khan the loss of 
life which is incident even on the most complete and deci- 
sive victory- The flight of the prince to Herat became gen- 
erally known, and thus a decent excuse for a Persian war was 
furnished by accident. Futteh Khan now proclaimed to 
the world the treachery of the Shah of [spahan; he charged 
the Persian King with harbouring the enemies of Cabul, and 
thus encouraging the ill-affected to disturb the peace of that 
country with impunity. He then reviewed his men on 
the plains of Chukullie, and by foreed marches reached 
the village of Sheke-Khari near Herat. Here he made 
preparations for a siege, and dreamt of the conquest of 
one of the most ancient monarchies of the world, even of 
the dominions of the once famous Caliphs. The Shah of 
Persia was unnerved at the sight of a powerful enemy under 
the walls of Herat; he in vain begged of the Sublime Porte 
to assist him against the host of Futteh Khan; nor was his 
prayer more successful when addressed to the other Moslem 
powers, including the Pasha of Egypt. They refused him 
assistance, and as if willing to add insult to injury, counselled 
him to make his peace with Futteh Khan. The haughty 
Shah at first scorned the idea of submitting to the terms ‘of 8 
General who had sprung from the people, and was carried 
away by a mad spirit of enterprise. But despair soon succeed- 
ed the little hauteur that pride of ancestry could inspire, and 
presents were directly despatched to the Afghan camp, with 
overtures of peace. Futteh Khan received the presents, but 
spurned the friendly overtures; his mission was conquest, and 
that mission was to be fulfilled at any cost. The Shah made 
another attempt at conciliation and anotherattémpt for succour, 
but both failing, he was ready to try the chance of an encoun- 
ter that might at all events save him from the humility of 
courting the favor of an Afehan general. Prince Abbas 
Kooli Khan, with the flower of the Persian army, advanced to 
the relief of Herat; the self-sufficient Vizeer marched out 
with all the coatiiters of his race, and engaged the enemy near 
the fortress he had so long thought of besieging. The Af- 
ghans were totally defeated and repulsed “with immense 
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slaughter; Futteh Khan’s military predilections were com- 
pletely exhausted, and so he hastened back to the fastnesses of 
Cabul recognising, at the dictation of the Shah, the Hindu 
Koh as the western boundary of the Afghan empire. 

Futteh Khan returned to his country in a humanised mood, 
being convinced that an appeal to arms was not necessarily to 
succeed, if backed by unflinching audacity. As if still haunted by 
the defeat near Attock, he feigned an attempt on that place ; 
Runjeet Sing, immediately marching a large army on to the 
frontier ready to check any encroachment from Cabul, effectually 
stopped any attack which the disappointed Vizeer might have 
contemplated. About this time Prince Shere Sing was married, 
and Runjeet Sing undertook anew the organisation of his army. 
Dewan Gungaram Pundit, one of General Ochterlony’s minis- 
terial officers, reached Lahore at the close of this year, and was 
placed in charge of the royal archives. 

1813. Futteh Khan, having recruited his army, and by pro- 
mises and persuasion won the confidence of his men, crossed 
the Indus near Attock, and threatened the fort of that place 
with a coup de main. Mokum Chund hastened to the reliet 
of Attock, and taking Futteh Khan unawares, drove him back 
on Cabul, and compelled Yar Mahomed to purchase safety by 
submission and the payment of a large nuzzer, Runjeet Sing 
moved out of Lahore, and by slow marches reached Kangra ; 
and Mokum Chund was ordered to demand tribute from the 
Rajahs of Kohistan. The octrot levied at Umritser was farmed 
to Sookdial for thirteen lacs of rupees. The governor of Cash- 
mere sent overtures of friendship to Runjeet Sing, and he was 
assured that the feelings of friendship he entertained for the 
Khalsa chief were mutual. After twelve months spent in 
“knocking about,” Mokum Chund returned to Lahore with a 
large treasure. 

1814. Emboldened by the repeated defeats of Futteh 
Khan, and confident of the fidelity of the Kohistan chiefs, 
Runjeet Sing resolved to overcome the natural difficulties, and 
carry out his long contemplated conquest of Cashmere. He 
paid up his men at Sealkote, promised them rewards, and 
flattered them with an easy conquest of the fairest province 
in India. The faithful Mokum Chund predicted disasters to 
the Seikh army ; he in vain persuaded Runjeet Sing to delay 
the execution of his plan till a more propitious season set in, 
and then in vain begged permission to share the privations, 
and the difficulties which he was certain would befal the 
Seikhs. Runjeet Sing admired the conduct of the aged 
Dewan, and pressed on him to return to Lahore and recruit 
his shattered constitution. Mokum Chund reluctantly retraced 
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his steps to the capital, leaving his grandson, Ramdial, in 
command of one of the divisions of the Seikh army, 
On reaching Rajbarri, Runjeet Sing ordered the heavy euns 
to be limber ed and left behind under a strong guard, and the 
cavalry to dismount, and lead their horses, The R: ajah of Raj- 
barri, Ugger Khan, came out to pay his respects to Runject 
Sing, and so completely won the confidence of the wary Khal- 
sa, as to dupe him in his plan of entering the defiles of Cash- 
mere. With Ugger Khan’s advice, Runjeet Sing was led to 
arrange his army in two divisions; the first under himself 
entering the country through Poonuch or Pooung Pass, 
and the second under the Sirdars through Bier: ameulla Pass. 
After a tedious, harassing march, Runje et Sing reached the 
city of Poonuch; the governor of that place bolting prec ipi- 
tately towards Cashme re, the Seikhs took possession of it un- 
molested. The Sirdars after greater sufferings reached the 
city of Bieramgulla and oc cupied that pli wee, ests ablishing a 
Seikh police who were to hold the place as the army ady anced. 
Runjeet summoned his Sirdars at Poonuch, and proposed 
marching into the interior of the country after the junction of 
the two divisions. ‘The rendezvous was soon alter effected at 
Poonuch, the whole Seikh army marched forward, and the 
capital of Nizamoodeen was growing daily less and less secure, 
The governor of Cashmere, despite his many failings, was not 
deficient in physical courage; he knew the importance of the 
occasion, almost every hour brought the enemy nearer, and 
Runjeet Sing, it was notorious, would listen to no terms of 
peace. Mahomed Azimoodeen Khan now summoned his 
picked men together, and resolutely advanced to meet the 
enemy before it was too late. No sooner had the Afghans 
come within sight, than Jewan Khan, at the head of a small body 
of horsemen, dashed against them with all the energy of the 
Khalsa Ghorechurras ; a fierce encounter took place, and Jewan 
Khan was thrown back in disorder; the victorious Afghans 
next fell on the Seikhs under Ramdial. The men were 
perfectly unaware of Jewan Khan’s moveme nts, and thus the 
Afghan charge produced a complete surprise; the Seikhs 
were thrown into confusion, and would have been tot: uly an- 
nihilated, had it not been for the presence of mind and the cool 
courage of Ramdial, who rallied his men and repulsed the vic- 
torious Afghans with loss, For, led in their attempt to drive 
back Ramdial, the Afghans fell on the Seikhs under Bhiah 
Ram Sing, and drove them back in confusion. The Bhiah was 
aman of a very different stamp from the energetic Ramdial ; 
careless and indifferent to the interest at stake, and anxious 
to save a life that was not worth saving, he fled in all haste to 
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Rajbarri, after in vain trying to persuade Ramdial to follow 
his example. The re treat of Bhiah Ram Sing with his men 
spre: ‘ad consternation all over the Seiklycamp; Runjeet Sing 
in extreme dejection ordered a retreat; he suspected the 
Rajbarri chief of treachery, and promised to avenge himself 
betore long. He cathered his men together, and harangued 
them before turning his back on Cashmere. He told them 
that victory was never obtained without the help of Provi- 
dence, and that the best soldiers have experienced defeats, 
He regretted that the death of Muth Sing had deprived him 
of the pleasure of rewarding the conspicuous gallantry of that 
good soldier, but he felt a great pleasure in rewarding the 
father’ s virtues in his son, and Muth Sine’s son suc ceeded him 
as a commandant. Runjeet Sing then ‘returned to Lahore, 
leaving Ramdial with his division in Cashmere. Mahomed 
Azim, unable to drive out of his country this doughty young 
general at the head of a band of dete ‘mined men, was ob lived 
to come to terms with him, Ramdial agreed to return back 
to his country, if Mahomed Azim admitted in writing the 
nominal supremacy of the Lahore Durbar. The crafty 
Afghan, well aware that the recognition of a chimerical 
superiority entailed no disgrace on him, readily acquiesced in 
the proposition, and Ramdial returned to Lahore with the 
dearly purchased document. Bhiah Ram = Sing was now in 
disgrace; his courage had been twice tried and was found 
wanting, in fact his only recommendation was a childish affee- 
tion which prince Khurruck Sing had retained for the atten- 
dant of his infaney. WKhurruck Sing interceded for the Bhiah, 
and obtained the Mahar: ajah’s pardon: for his past offences. 
Runjeet Sing attended this year to the conservancy of his 
capital, and improved its sanitary condition by a system of 
drainage which still exists, though far from being equal to the 
wants of the city. He had now the mortification to learn the 
death of Dewan Mokum Chund at Phillour, On his return 
from Cashmere this venerable soldier and statesman might have 
husbanded the remainder of his life in ease and quiet, amidst 
the luxuries of the Seikh capital; but his sense of honor was 
such, that, though overcome with age, he yet resolved to stand 
or fall in the disc harge of his duties; and so, rich in years and 
honors, he breathed his last in his viceregal capital. Runjeet 
Sing deplored the loss of such a valuable coadjutor, and out of 
respect for his memory and the talents of his son, Moteeram, 
raised that equally renowned general to the rank of Vizeer, 
and his son, the intrepid Ramdial, was appointed his secretary. 
Never did Runjeet Sing confer honors on more meritorious 
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Phoola Sing Nahung having raised the standard of revolt 
at Macund-Shahur, Moteeram, who was on his way to Phil- 
lour, hastened towards the head quarters of the rebel, took 
him prisoner, and sent him down to Lahore under a guard. 
Moteeram took charge of the government of Phillour under 
auspicious circumstances; his son, Ramdial, virtually appoint- 
ed a sub-governor, was now ordered to leave his father at 
Phillour, and march down to the Kurrul country to demand 
the unpaid tribute. Futteh Khan once more crossed the 
Indus, ravaged the country round Mooltan, received a nuzzer 
of three lacs of rupees, and encamped on the banks of the Tim- 
moo. Runjeet Sing was surprised at the unexpected appear- 
ance of his old enemy, and without any loss of time ordered 
Dull Sing Neherna to march against him with two thousand 
horse, at the same time sending instructions to Ramdial, who 
was fortunately close at hand, to co-operate with Dull Sing in 
driving Futteh Khan from the banks of the Timmoo. Futteh 
Khan was driven back without much loss; he was now con- 
vineed without a doubt, that howsoever successful his arms 
had proved against the Cashmere serfs, the Khalsas were 
more than a match for the hosts of Cabul. Ever since, the 
Seikhs have considered an Afghan invasion as an opportunity 
to win distinction, the safety of the country being no wise 
jeopardised by the presence of such an enemy. Runjeet Sing 
all along suspected the Kurruls and the Bhawulpore chief, of 
complicity in the late Afghan incursion, and to strike terror into 
the hearts of the faithless feudatories, he summoned Moteeram 
from Phillour, and sent him against the Moslem chiefs with two 
regiments of Nujeebs, fifty pieces of Tumboor, and a splendid 
park of artillery under Elli Bux. While Runjeet Sing was con- 
templating vengeance against the Kwurruls, Yar Mahomed, with 
the aid of the natives of Khairabad, drove the Seikh garrison 
out of Attock. The Afghans were pursuing their success, 
when Hakma Sing Chimnee, and Sham Sing Bundaree, arrived 
with two thousand Ghorechurras, and gave Yar Mahomed 
chase across the Attock; the Afghan chief had to leave the 
major part of his plunder behind him and to seek safety 
in flight. Attock was occupied by the Seikhs, and the Khair- 
abdees severely punished. Runjeet Sing paid a visit to Noor- 
poor, and returned to his capital on receiving the tidings of the 
success of his generals against the Afghans. 

1815. Futteh Khan, offended at his brother Mahomed 
Azimoodeen for his obsequious conduct towards the Seikhs, 
sent a message to Dewan Gooder Mull for permission: to pass 
through the Seikh country on his way to Cashmere. Runjeet 
Sing, rather pleased to see the Moslem rulers fall out among 
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themselves, allowed Futteh Khan a free passage through his 
country, and the Afghans entered Cashmere through Beembur, 
Azimoodeen had an interview with his brother, and was suecess- 
ful in conciliating the wrath of the unforgiving Futteh Khan, 
Moteeram and Azeezoodeen returned to Lahore with six 
thousand rupees, after sacking the fort of Puttee, and esta- 
blishing a Seikh police in that district under Kuttuboodeen of 
Kussoor. Runjeet Sing himself had been out on a tribute- 
hunt to Mooltan, and had returned to Lahore with two lacs of 
rupees. ‘The Rajah of Noorpoor who was a prisoner at Lahore, 
taking advantage of Runjeet Sing’s absence from his capital, 
effected his escape to Jumbal, Shujah-ul-Mulk, as if en- 
couraged by the Rajah’s example, addressed a letter to Run- 
jeet Sing, in which hypocrisy and imbecility were found in 
equal proportions. — He thanked Runjeet Sing for past 
kindness; and considering the acknowledged weakness of 
this prince, perhaps it was a kindness to keep him out 
of harm’s way even it by imprisonment; or perhaps the 
thanks were offered in a spirit of irony, any how it was 
necessary to keep up the appearance of friendship, and the 
expression of a sense of obligation was a necessary part of 
the address. After thanks and prayers, the usual prologues 
of oriental correspondence, Shujah begged that one of his 
three requests should be complied with: firstly, that he should 
be permitted to reconquer his kingdom from Futteh Khan ; 
secondly, that he should be set free tor aood . thirdly, that the 
guard of Sadi Khan should be removed from his quarters. 
Never was dissimulation so successfully met by low cunning. 
Runjeet Sing replied that he admired Shujah’s ambition to 
reconquer the country of his ancestors from the treacherous 
Futteh Khan, but that Runjeet Sing had just concluded 
peace with the Vizeer which he would not willingly disturb. 
The Rajah was well aware of Futteh Khan’s faithlessness, of 
his treachery, and of the extent of his guilt, but his pu- 
nishment would soon come, and the unresisting hands of Provi- 
dence would bring it on. He deeply regretted that Shujah-ul- 
Mulk should for a moment consider himself a prisoner in the 
Seikh capital, and by leaving Lahore wish to asperse the hospi- 
tality of the Seikh court. As for the guard of honor under Sadi 
Khan, the Rajah begged of Shujah to consider it a private es- 
tablishment, instituted with the sole motive of honouring his roy- 
al guest, for where, said Runjeet Sing, would be the difference 
between a beggar and a prince, if the pomp of royalty was dlis- 
pensed with. If Shujah could be duped by such professions of 
good feeling, he certainly must have fallen below even the 
opinion the world had formed of him, If he could have enjoyed 
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the silent humour of the epistle, he would certainly have shewn 
more sense than the world gave him credit for. Runjeet Sing, 
however, seemed to have enjoyed amazingly the idle vaunt 
contained in Shujah’s letter, and the “ casuistry” of his own 
reply. He made his correspondence with Shujah the subject 
of conversation in the Durbar, and often repeated his opinion 
of the prince’s future career, that “ his forehead was not des- 
tined to support a crown.” When Shujah-ul-Mulk despaired 
of liberty he gave himself up entirely to his evil instincts, and 
not few were the charges of rape and unnatural crime brought 
home to the royal debauchee. He then made up his mind to try 
the chance of an escape, and to effect it with impunity he 
considered it absolutely necessary to send his Begums away. 
He procured some old harridans from the city of Lahore, 
and their infamous privilege under oriental despotism facili- 
tated Shujah’s projects. The Begums disguised as slaves were 
successful in eluding the vigilance of the guard, and left the 
city through the Texall gate; they passed the night at the 
Mausoleum of Datha Gunjhux, and next morning disguised 
as Hindustani sowars, they travelled to Phillour, After a 
short halt there they proceeded to Loodianah, where they gave 
themselves up to Captain Wade, the British Resident. When 
Runjeet Sing heard of the flight of the Begums to Loodianah, 
he in vain tried to learn the cause of their sudden disappearance 
from the capital of a friendly power. Shujah was silent on the 
subject; if oriental courtesy had permitted him to thank the La- 
hore Durbar in behalf of his wives, perhaps Runjeet Sing’s “ past 
kindness ” might have been acknowledged. Be that as it may, 
Shujah’s energies were once for all in his whole career exerted 
with complete success. Dewan Ummer Nath, our author, is in- 
clined to believe that Shujah-ul-Mulk effected his escape through 
the agency of the famous wizard, Kakka Shab of Sealkote, 
who disguised the prince as a*faqueer, and carried him first to 
Sealkote, thence to Bheembur, and lastly to Kustwar. His evil 
genius predominated as usual, and Shujah gladly entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with the tributary Rajah of that place. 
At the instance of his father-in-law he resolved to form a 
Dourani empire at Cashmere, and with this object in view, he 
mustered a small force of hill men, and flattered himself once 
more with the dream of dominion and conquest. It would 
be difficult to find another name in the whole range of modern 
history, so intimately associated with disaster, merit, and 
misfortune as that of Shujah-ul-Mulk. [ll-luck had attended 
him in his cradle, and had faithfully followed him through every 
phase of existence, involving those who were interested in him 
in equal ruin, and closing a life of unparallelled misfortune 
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in assassination. The Rajah of Kustwar could not afford two 
armies, and the one he had was unfortunately placed under 
Shujah’s command. Aftera short delay, the ill-starred Dourani 
left Kustwar for Cashmere, and entered that country in the 
middle of winter. No sooner had Shujah reached Peer Pungul 
than it commenced snowing hard; in three days the bulk of 
his army, even before he had seen an enemy, was destroyed. 
In dismay the unfortunate prince joined his Begums at 
Loodianah, leaving the Kustwar chief to moralise on the 
alliance with the representative of the Dourani family. Run- 
jeet Sing in vain tried to learn the mystery of Shujah’s escape, 
perhaps Kakka’s augury furnished a satisfactory explanation 
of this puzzle. 

About this time two Cashmere robbers, by name Bhow and 
Chub, proving themselves obnoxious to the Khalsa subjects 
on the borders of the hills, Runjeet Sing marched out against 
them in person. The disturbers of the public peace were 
punished, and were compelled to give hostages for future 
good conduct. Runjeet Sing’s camp being pitched near 
the confines of Rajbarri, he was painfully put in mind of 
the treacherous conduct of Ugger Khan in ns last attempt 
on Cashmere. He ordered Ramdial and Hurree Sing to sack 
the capital of the Rajbarri chief, and to drive him out of his 
country. Runjeet Sing then returned to Beembur, and 
there awaited the intelligence of the fall of Rajbarri. Ugger 
Khan had not forgotten his own treachery, and had long 
expected the day when retributive justice would light on his 
head with awful severity: that day had come, and the traitor’s 
fortitude failed him in the hour of danger. On the arrival of 
Ramdial near Rajbarri, Ugger Khan offered him terms of 
peace; they were rejected without a hearing, and Ramdial, 
who must have borne in mind the disastrous march from 
Cashmere, had a personal interest in the punishment of the 
wretch Ugger. In dismay the Rajah fell back on his capi- 
tal, but Ramdial followed him in haste, sacked Rajbarri, 
levelled the fort, and left behind him a terrible example of 
royal revenge. Runjeet Sing received the news of Ramdial’s 
success with great satisfaction, and ordered his army to follow 
him to Lahore. 

On his return to his capital Runjeet Sing addressed a letter 
to Captain Wade at Loodianah, advising him to have a care- 
ful watch over Shujah-ul-Mulk, as he was a slippery person, 
and had successfully eluded the vigilance of the Seikh guard. 
He was informed in reply, that the English, in offering an 
asylum to Shujah, did not mean to offer insult to the Seikh 
government, but to testify their respect for the memory of the 
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reat Ahmed Shah. The Maharajah about this time inspect- 
ed the royal archives, and was so well satisfied with the me- 
thod. displayed by Dewan Gungaram in the assortment of 
the state papers, that he rewarded the Dewan, and permitted 
him to send for a secretary to Delhi from among the educated 
Cashmere Pundits of that city. It was under such happy 
auspices that Dewan Gungaram secured the services of 
Pundit Denonath, well-known as Dewan Denonath under the 
Khalsas, and subsequently created a Rajah under Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration, and still better recommended to the 
reader’s attention as the father of the author of the Memoirs 
under review. 

At the close of the present year certain Mooltanee chiefs 
came over to Lahore to pay their respects to Runjeet Sing. It 
is not improbable that they furnished the Maharajah with the 
news of the secret doings of Mahomed Khan and Saduck 
Khan of Bhawulpore, and the favorable temper of the people 
as regarded the transfer of the government to the Seikhs. 

1816. Karly the next year Runjeet Sing sent his body- 
guard with a strong detachment of cavalry against Bhawul- 

wore, and the expedition returned with eighty thousand rupees. 
Vhile the force was yet encamped on the banks of the Tim- 
moo, Mozuffer Khan was summoned from Mooltan to pay the 
amount of tribute due by him; the Nawab seemed inclined 
to dispute the call, but to all altercations on the subject, a 
sudden stop was put by a mad, though a successful, attack on 
the out-works of Mooltan, by Phoola Sing Nahung, who had 
taken the precaution to prime himself with dbhang. The 
indignant Nawab, to avoid greater misfortune, agreed to the 
payment of one lac and thirty thousand rupees. The Seikhs 
then marched on Munkera, and while concluding terms of 
surrender with Mahomed, the governor of the place, that 
unfortunate man breathed his last, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Moinoodowlah. The Nawab regnant being a minor, 
his father assumed the reins of government, and paid a nuzzer 
of 50,000 rupees. 

Hokma Sing Chimnee sent intelligence by express to Lahore, 
of the rebellious tone assumed by the peasants of Goldhari, 
and begged of the Maharajah to send help without delay, 
to obviate the dangers of a rising en masse. Ramdial imme- 
diately set out for the frontiers, and his appearance seemed to 
have restored tranquillity for a time. But no sooner had the 
auxiliary force turned its back on Goldhari, than the people 
rose with one mind to destroy the Seikh army. After con- 
siderable loss, Ramdial succeeded in cutting his way through 
the enemy. News reached Runjeet Sing that the peasants 
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of Goldhari were acting under the instigation of Futteh Khan, 
and that the Vizeer himself might make a descent from Ca ish- 
mere on the unprotected cities of Northern Punjab. . The 
whole Seikh army was ordered to fall back on Lahore ; 
the capital was in danger, the safety of the empire was 
threatened. Bhiah Ram Sing proved himself unfit to hold 
even the civil governorship of Jummoo; he was fined five 
lacs of rupees and imprisoned at pleasure. The storm that 
for a while threatened the safety of the Khalsa empire passed 
away. Veer Sing of Noorpoor rose in arms, and appealed to 
the dissatisfied chiefs to come to his assistance; his call was 
not answered, and Runjeet Sing drove him across the Sutlej. 
The country that acknowledge d the sovereignty of Omed Sing 
was considered escheat on the demise of that chief, and forth- 
with annexed to the Khalsa dominions. The fort of Rajpoora 
and the country that bears that name were next conquered and 
annexed. Runjeet Sing then reviewed his army at Kangra, 
and the Rajahs of Kohistan were summoned to- present them- 
selves with tribute. The Mandiallah chief paid a nuzzer of 
lac of rupees, and on his demise his son paid another half “a 
to succeed to his estates. 

Dewan Sing Ramgoriah and Veer Sing, having taken offence 
at each other, resolved to try their respective causes by an ap- 
peal to arms. Veer Sing imprisoned Dewan Sing’s sister and 
detied her husband Jode Sing to rese ‘ue her from ¢: iptivity. Jode 
Sing appealed to Runjeet Sing, and the Maharajah promised him 
justice, marched against them, took both of them prisoners, and 
confiscated their property. Jode Sing’s wife was released, and 
considering his connexion with Runjeet Sing’s family, the ser- 
vice was gratuitous. Runjeet Sing then cleared all the petty 
fortifications near Secundra and returned to Lahore. As if 
overcome with the stings of conscience—a weakness seldom 
remarked in him—he allowed Veer Sing a jageer of thirty- 
thousand rupees per annum, and bestowed another of equal 

value on the wife of Jode Sing. Dewan Sing, who was 
denied this bounty, seriously thought of pilgrim: ie, and on 
second consideration, absconded to Putiallah The devotee 
might have found even this neutral ground too hot for him, if it 
had not been for more important matters weighing on Runjeet 
Sing’s mind. Dewan Gungaram was ordered to settle affairs 
at Ramguriah, and Moteeram i in the company of his son was 
marching down towards Mooltan, 

It is curious to remark in the history of oriental despots, 
with what little consideration the law of nations is set aside, 
and with what perfect impunity might makes every thing 
right, and sacrifices all moral obligations to expediency. W hat 
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is hardly less curious is the fact that the conquered, under such 
circumstances, never condescends to appeal to his neighbours in 
behalf of the justice of his cause ; it is admitted as an axiom 
that he who cannot hold his own must yield it to his superior. 

When Runjeet Sing marched an army against a friendly 
power, his ne i@hbours did not marvel at the absence of a pre- 

text for disturbing the public peace ; his growing ambition was 
considered a satisfactory ex xplanation of his conduct. Thus, 
the Mooltanees, on hearing of the advance of the Seikhs, did 


not trouble themselves with an inquiry into the cause of 


this hostile movement, but aware of Runjeet Sing’s motives 


they prepared for the worst. The fort was put in a state of 


defence, the ramparts were covered with guns, the walls were 
defended by Ghazees, and the store-rooms were replenished 
and provisioned for six months. 

At the close of this year Ilurree Sing, who was guarding 
the Chenab, sent a lac of rupees to Lahore, and he himself soon 
after followed the treasure. Misser Dewan Chund, who had 
gone against the ‘Towanas with Gowsa Khan’s battery, return- 
ed to Lahore, and after ree eiving honors from the Durbar, was 
ordered to proceed to Munkera to levy tribute, and to quell : 
spirit of discontent that was spreading among the peasants of 
that place. 

1817. Ramdial, whose courage was above suspicion as his 
character w as above reproach, well aware of the devotion which 
would characterise the Ghazee’s defence in a religious war 
against an unoffending Moslem power, and justified in ex- 
pl: uning Runjeet Sing’s ambition by his avarice, concluded a 
treaty with the governor of Mooltan, and returned to Sikes 
with a nuzzer of sixty-one thousand rupees. Ramdial was 
not a little surprised to find himself superseded by Dewan 
Chund, and that that officer was instructed to accept no terms 
nor any offer, but to capture the fort of Mooltan. Dewan 
Chund surrounded the fort, and after a siege of eight days, a 
shell accident: ally blew up the Nawab’s magazine with the ae 
of two thousand lives, at the same time making a breach 1 
the wall large enough to admit an assaulting ‘column. The 
Khalsas were ready to storm the fort, when ‘Mozuffer Khan 
submitted with the thousand rupees, and Dewan Chund re- 
turned to Lahore. 

There is another version of the history of the Mooltan 
expedition which has not generally obtained among the Se ikhs, 
OWing to reasons the reader can readily divine. Tt is related 
that ‘after the breach had been made, the Khalsas rushed to the 
assault ; the Puthans sword in hand guarded the breach. The 
Seikhs cheered ; thrice they invoked “the Gooroos, and met the 
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besieged in a desperate hand to hand struge¢le. Dewan Chund, 
having failed in his attempt, agreed to raise the siege and re- 
turn to Lahore, if the Nawab ‘paid a nominal submission to the 
Seikh commander, and a xuzzer of ten thousand rupees to the 
Lahore Durbar. Considering the express order of Runjeet 
Sing that the fort was to be taken at any cost, Cons idering 
also the heavy outlays incident on the expedition, and the 
trifling terms on which peace was concluded, we are inclined to 
believe, of the two accounts, that of the Moslem the most 
probable. 

While Dewan Chund was on his way to Lahore, an impe- 
rative order from Runjeet Sing crossed him near Cheetawut- 
nee; the Rajah begged of the Dew: an not to give in to Mozutter 
Khan’s entreaties, but to conquer and cement the Mooltan 
territories to the Khalsa empire with his sanction. However 
Dewan Ckund reached Lahore, and in vain tried to appease 
the wrath of his incensed master. Dewan Bhugwani Das in- 
curred the high displeasure of the court, for ‘paralysing the 

efforts of Ramdial by timid counsels in his first treaty with 
aust Khan. DB hugwani Das’ house was surrounded, and 
his life threatened, and it was only at the intercession of the 
Prince Khurruck Sing that he was received into favor again. 
Runjeet Sing then removed his court to Umritser and slow ly 
marched up to Buttala; he turned his course towards the 
Huslee, and lay encamped on the banks of that canal for some 
days. While here the Maharajah asked of Jemadar Koshal 
Sing’s brother to embrace the faith of Nanuck, and receive 
the Pow as the Jemadar had done before him; the high caste 
Poorbea, apprehending a forced conversion, absconded from 
the Seikh camp in diseuise. Runjeet Sing considered Ram 
Lall’s conduct as a tacit condemnation of the Khalsa faith; 
he was hunted out by Ramdial, brought to the Rajah and 
was severely punished. Runjeet Sing then sailed down the 
Ravee and reached Lahore; being thre: itened with a return 
of his old malady, he consulted his physicians and unwillingly 
submitted to a course of medical treatment which confined him 
to his Zenana, One of Metcalfe’s Vakeels had come to Lahore 
about this time, and owing to Runjeet Sing’s indisposition he 
had to leave his 1 redentials : and letters with the court Dewan, 
and return back to the provinces 

Having passed an ordeal which sensualists abhor more than 
any trial of patienc e, courage or fortitude, Runjeet Sing 
received the congratulations of. his court, and prepared anew 
for the conquest of Mooltan. He mustered a large force, 
mostly comprising veterans, and under the immediate com- 
mand of Dewan Chund and Prince Khurruck Sing they 
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marched against the fort of Mooltan. The plucky Kuthree 
ledged himself to conquer or die, and on his way to Mooltan 
fe reduced the forts of Khangurh and Mozuftergurh, and in 
due time besieged the capital of Nawab Mozufter Khan. A- 
bout this time Dhyan Sing reached Lahore and offered his 
services to Runjeet _ Sing. The Maharajah was struck with 
the martial appearance of the adventurer and made him 
his favorite chamberlain. The history of this remarkable man 
is yet to be told. 

1818. When Mooltan was completely besieged, a summons 
was sent to the Nawab to surrender himself at discretion with- 
in ten days. The treacherous Puthans, the would-be defen- 
ders of Mooltan, were eager for submission; Mozuffer Khan 
treated the idea of a surrender with contempt, made up his 
mind to devote himself and his family to destruction, and gave 
up all hopes of co-operation from the mercenaries in the fort. 
After the expiry of ten days the besieged were driven to ex- 
tremity for want of provisions; the Seikhs on the contrary 

were daily receiving reinforcements; every day some news of 
success were carried to Lahore. Runjeet Sing was so well pleas- 
ed with the operations conducted against Mooltan, that he honor- 
ed the general-in-chief with the title of Zufler Jung. A coun- 
cil of war met in the Seikh camp, and Dewan Chund Zuffer 
Jung asked the advice of the assembled generals as tothe day 
and hour when the assault should take place. ‘The council 
unanimously fixed upon the next day, and the whole army 
was apprized of the resolution. The besieged—with the 
exception of the Puthans—fought with desperation; the Seikhs 
stormed the out-works with considerable loss, but the citadel 
still held out. Some of the most renowned Seikh generals had 
already perished: commandants Nuthoo Sing and Futteh Sing 
with their brother, and several other Sirdars of less note, were 
no more; the number of wounded was immense, and every 
hour added to it. While the combatants were, by mutual 
consent, enjoying a short rest, Saddoo Sing Nahung, witha 
party of his own class under the influence of intoxic ating drugs, 

attacked the last retreat of Mozuffer Khan. The Se ikhs 
followed them pell-mell, and the citadel was immediately occu- 
pied. The venerable Mosuffer Khan, with a son on each side, 

was leaving his stronghold for the Seikh camp, when he was 
overtaken on his way and cut down with his sons. Prinee Khur- 
ruck Sing, never conspicuous for bravery, and by nature wild 
but revengeful, ordered a general massacre of the garrison. 

Nawabs Surfuraz Khan and Zulfakar Khan, two leaders of 
eminence, surrendered their swords to Dewan Moteeram; that 
brave man, ever foremost in danger, was averse toa wholesale 
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murder of the weak and defenceless. He went over to thy 
tent of the general-in-chief, and persuaded him to counter. 
mand the order for amassacre : but Dewan Chund had once heey 
rebuked for leniency, and he was resolved never to be euilty of 
that offence again. The noise and confusion of t] hat d: tv the 
ancient re ssidents of Mooltan have not yet fore rotten: they 
vet relate deeds of horror the recollection of w hich shall out- 
live many generations. 

We are now pretty certain that the rashness of Saddoo Sing 
had a good deal of method in it; and we have hardly a doubt 
that the fall of Mooltan is to be niagara to the treachery 
of the Puthans, who were averse to defend the master 
whose charity had so long secured to them ease and attiuence. 
It is hardly conceiv: able that, in a gveneral massacre in which 
the sick and the infirm were so unceremoniously included, 
body of six-hundred Puthans, ‘ well-fed and able-bodied 
men,” as our author calls them, could have by any chance sue- 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance or disarming the ve ngeance of 
their determined enemy, unless indeed their safe ty was guaran- 
teed before-hand. The fact is that they purch: ised their lives 
by a treacherous desertion of their leader—certainly not an 
extraordinary tact for habitual traitors, but rather cale ulated to 
surprise by the adroitness with which it was executed, 

The Maharajah’s share of Mooltan plunder amounted to 
two lacs of rupees only; the fort of Shujabad was searched, 
and about 8,000 rupees worth of silk goods and five pieces of 
ordnance were all that repaid the trouble of the victors. The 
famous Bhangee gun, Zem Zem, which made the first hocwsls 
in the walls of Mooltan, was now placed on the ramparts of 
that fort. The shattered walls were rebuilt; the fort was pro- 
visioned, and the natives of the city encouraged to return to 
their homes, and live under the protection of the Khalsas. In 
the month of June the Seikh army returned to Lahore, after 
leaving a garrison of six hundred men at Mooltan, and two 
regiments of Nujeebs at Shujabad, the former under the com- 
mand of Dull Sing Neherna, Jode Sing Kulsea, and Dova 
Sing Doobe: 

On the re bare of the Mooltan foree to the e apital, Runjeet 
Sing was informed that the soldiers had brought home loads 
of plunder, and that the Maharajah’s own share was but 
a trifle in comparison, The great patron of public mor: ality 
now took the cause of military dise ‘ipline under his protection, 
and issued an order that if any officer or private of the Mool- 
tan foree was found with spoil, after the date of the proclama- 
tion, he was to forfeit his life without any hopes of pardon or 
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mitigation of the pe naltv ; alleging also that the dise ipline of 
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the army would come to an end if soldiers were avaricious. 
The loot, surrendered after the proclamation by the com- 
mandants, adjutants, and soobadars alone, amounted to five 
lacs of rupees. The Maharajah then ordered the expenditure 
of three hundred rupees a day for the repairs of the forti- 
fications of Mooltan, and Sookdial was appointed to the civil 
government of that place. The Sirdars in command of the 
Seikhs in Mooltan died of fever, and their sons succeeded them 
by special order. 

Dehsa Sing Muzzethea and Nanuck Chund Chaprah were 
ordered to collect tribute from the Rajahs of Kohistan. Anund 
Sing reached Lahore with credentials from Lord Lake, com- 
plaining of the Maharajah’s silence, and congratulating him on 
his success against the Mooltanies. Anund Sing was received 
with marked honors, and after rewarding his service with 
hkheluts, Runjeet Sing took leave of him to review his army 
at Shahadia. The Maharajah was well pleased with the 
general appearance of the men, and marched at their head to- 
wards Attock. On arriving there he heard of the tragical 
end of Vizeer Futteh Khan. Runjeet Sing who bore him a 
deep-rooted spite, ordered a feu de joie to be fired in every 
principal station in the Punjab. 

On Runjeet Sing’s arrival at Attock, a body of Afghans 
appeared on the opposite side of the river, as if willing to beard 
the “ Lion of Lahore” in his own den. The intruders were 
commanded to retire unmolested, and were threatened with 
condign punishment in case they persisted in their hostile in- 
tentions against the Seikhs. The Puthans, with their usual 
dash, killed the Baidee who bore the message, and were actually 
fording the river, when Runjeet Sing anticipated their move- 
ments, and drove them back with immense slaughter. He fol- 
lowed them up to Peshawur, and such as were taken prisoners 
were ransomed by the payment of a fine of six thousand ru- 
tage Jehandad Khan was appointed governor of Peshawur ; 
us fidelity in giving up Attock to the Seikhs strongly backed 
his pretensions to a place of importance. The Bala Hissar of 
Peshawur was pulled down, and fourteen guns were sent to the 
city for defence. Hokma Sing was imprisoned on a frivolous 
charge, and released directly on the payment of 1,30,000 rupees. 
Runjeet Sing now levied a new tax on the country surround- 
ing Attock, and such of the Sirdars as were slow in fording the 
river in the late encounter with the Puthans, were fined a lac 
of rupees. No sooner had the Seikhs turned their back on 
] eshawur, than the governor of that place, whose fidelity to 
Runjeet Sing was not a little alloyed with cowardice, aban- 
doned the city on receiving news of the approach of Dost 
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Jehandad Khan fled to Herat, but the safety of 
Elli Bux was appointed to 


Peshawur was not compromised. 
the command of Mooltan, for his presence there was calculated 
Dewan Chund returned to 
Lahore with tribute, and congratulated the Maharajah on his 


to restore order and confidence. 


recent suc 


cess, 


At the close of this year Futtch Sing Alloawalliah came 


down to Lahore to pay his respects to Runjeet Sing. 


Ram- 


dial was ordered to Bhawulpore for tribute, and on_ his arrival 
there the young general was informed by his spies that Shujah 
ul-Mulk had just returned to Loodianah, after suffering a 


severe defeat at the Khyber from the Affghans under 


Mahomed. 


ther 
Runje ct 


Sing of the 
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force under 
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pressed for an expedition against that country. 
Ramdial’s suggestion 
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He was also informed that Azim Khan the gover- 
nor of Cashmere had just left his capital, with upwards of four 
millions of pounds ste ling i in goods and bullion, to meet his bro- 
Ramdial immediately informed 
of Cashmere, 
Runjeet Sing 
with alaerity, and sent a laree 
Dewan Chund to conquer Cashmere, 
moved out of Lahore to Wuzzeerabad, to wait there tor the 
tidings of the fall of that 


and 


while he 


Ramdial arrived at Lahore with treasure worth two 


on its way to Rajbarri ; 
iunpeded by 


Ramudial’s 
the inclemency of the weather; Dewan C hund 


lacs and sixteen thousand rupees; he hastened to join Run- 
jeet Sing, and was ordered to overtake Dewan Chund’s force 


march was unfortunately 


entered Rajbarri, and single-handed drove Ugger Khan out of 
it. Runjeet Sing himself slowly advanced towards Cashmere, 
and met Ugger Khan’s brother, Ruheemoollah, at Rajbarri ; the 
refugee was oilered shelter and protection, though a_ studied 


silence was preserved regarding the fate of 


his 


country. 


Dewan Chund forced his way to Ruthun Punjab, and as the 
natives of that place had long practised open robbery, they 


were 


severely punished and plunde ‘red. of all their 


valuables. 


Dewan Chund then advanced on the capital of C ashmere; he 
was joined by a body of ten thousand Seikhs when within 


a day’s 
his able 
Runjeet 


advisers he 


Sing 


again 


halted there for 


moved 


onward 


on 


a couple 


Dewan 


march from his destination, and with the consent of 


of days. 
Chund’s 


track, and on his arrival at Rajwan he ordered the arrest of 


Usy rer 


oy Khan; and recommended Dewan Chund to advance 


on 
was 


‘ashmere 
fording a 


without 
river 


loss of time. 
way to 


on 


his 


Azim 


tal, Zubber Khan, who then governed Cashmere 


While Dewan Chund 
Khan’s capi- 
for Azim, 
attacked him with a body of four thousand Afghan horsemen, 
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and for a moment threw the Khalsas into disorder. Dewan 
Chund’s appearance immediately restored confidence in his 
men; they invoked the Gooroos’ aid, and fell on the Afghans 
sword in hand. After a severe conflict, Zubber Khan. gave 
way, and the victorious Seikhs took possession of their ¢ ‘amp. 
Had Dewan Chund pursued his enemy, instead of confining 
himself to the plunder of his camp, perhaps the fate of Cash- 
mere would have been decided without another fight. As it 
was the Seikhs had to disperse more than one body of Afvhans, 
who at different times appeared to contest their passage, T he 
unhappy Zubber Khan sought refuge in the fort of Mozuffera- 
bad, but the governor of that place refused him admittance, 
and the defeated general retreated on Peshawur and thence to 
Candahar. Thus the fairest province of India was, after 
two signal failures, annexed to the dominions of Runjeet Sing, 
and the last inde ~pendent Mussulman ruler in the Punjab was 
overcome. The Seikh supremacy was now established from 
the snow capt Solimans to the sterile plains of Mooltan. The 
court music played night and day; the camp of the victor 
was the scene of peerage festivities; the Seikh kettle-drum 
beat loud the to pean over the fallen government of the 
Barriekzie. Runject t Sing gave himself up to pleasure for a 
time, but the calls of state soon sobered the Maharajah ; he 
immediately commenced legislating for the newly acquired 
province, establishing Seikh Police all over the countr y, ap- 
pointing Dewan Moteeram to the government of Cashmere, 
and confiding the details of that work to the tried sagacity 
of the Dewan. 

Ramdial was ordered to march on the fort of Marsade, and 
to bring Zubber Khan’s son a hostage to Lahore. Moteeram 
was at the same time ordered to levy a fine of eleven thousand 
rupees on the regiments under the command of Hurree Sing 
and Dull Sing. This ticklish duty was performed with mue +h 
adroitness, but not without some misgiving. Dewan Chund 
was now ordered to farm the revenue of Cashmere to Pundit 
Beerbar Dur for fifty-three lacs a year, and the duties on 
Cashmere shawls to Jowhar Mull for ten lacs per annum. When 
these arrangements were perfected, Dewan Chund returned to 
Lahore. Surrounded by his generals, and in the presence of 
a full court, Runjeet Sing celebrated the Dusserah festival ; 
that day, says the historian, shall ever be remembered as the 
prouilest of Runjeet Sing’s life. When the festival was over, 
tunjeet Sing ordered Dewan Chund to Peshawur; the Dewan 
petitioned for two month’s leave to recruit his health, which 
had suffered from the fatigues of a campaign in the snows of 
Cashmere. The rayer was granted, and Dewan Chund re- 
tired from public life to enjoy this short recreation. 
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About this time twins were born to Runjeet Sing, and they 
were named Mooltana Sing and Cashmera Sing after the new 
conquests, 

Dull Sing, Hurree Sing, and Bhowani Das returned from 
Cashmere via Pukbee, attacking and relieving the fort of 
Durbund from the hands of Sirdar Painda Khan, on their way 
to Lahore. Kurram Sing Rungulminghah dying about this 
time, his son succeeded him in the command of Khairabad, 
Runjeet Sing visited the temple of Umritser, bathed in the 
tank, and with a full court attended the reading of Garruntho 
at the Durbar Sab. While at Umritser Runjeet Sing pur- 
chased a valuable Flookah from a Hindustani merchant of 
Delhi, and though the Gooroos strongly deprecate the use 
of tobacco, to mark his sense of the high esteem in which 
he held Dewan Chund, this article of luxury was present- 
ed to him by the Maharajah, with permission to use it. Such 
a favor would have caused a rebellion, if it were lavished 
on any individual less distinguished than Dewan Chund Zuffer 
Jung. To give the reader some idea of the importance of 
this attention, let him but for a moment conceive the idea of 
any such condescension as the Sublime Porte’s presenting Ad- 
miral Lyons with a golden apparatus for curing ham and 
bacon. 

Dewan Gungaram, with the sanction of the Maharajah, 
sent Elli Bux with a battery of guns to collect revenue 
from the Rajahs of Kohistan, The Rajah himself then moved 
towards the Chenab, after despatching the most unfortunate 
expedition the Khalsas ever undertook. For the first time 
since the conquest of Lahore, did the Khalsa acknowledge 
being beaten in a fair fight, by an enemy numerically in- 
ferior and comparatively strangers to discipline. This un- 
fortunate expedition was placed under the immediate command 
of Ramdial, assisted by a council of war, consisting of Fuiteh 
Sing Allaowalliah, Sam Sing, Gunda Sing, Sava Sing, and 
Ranee Sudda Kour, all under the auspices of Prince Shere 
Sing, and directed against the natives of Bar and the rebel- 
lious tribes on the frontier. Fortunately for Dewan Chund’s 
prestige he was not included in the council of war under Ram- 
dial, His leave expiring about this time, Dewan Chund 
hastened towards Peshawur, and Runjeet Sing marched down 
towards Mooltan to watch the movements of the Bar 
expedition. On reaching Mooltan, Runjeet Sing investigated 
a charge of neglect of duty preferred against Sham Sing 
Pesharah ; the Sirdar was found guilty, imprisoned and fined, 
and the famous Dewan Sawun Mull, the father of Moolraj, 
was named his successor. 


Ranee Chund Kour being in a delicate situation, Runjeet 
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Sing ordered prince Khurruck Sing to remove his wife to 
Umritser, that the heir to the Khalsa empire might be born 
under the happy influence of the Gooroos. 

Nanuck Chund, after punishing the Rajah of Kukka Bumba, 
rebuilt the fort of Pukhee, and was on his way to Lahore, 
when he was suddenly taken ill. He rallied after a short 
though severe indisposition, and returned to Lahore in a deli- 
cate state of health. Ramdial having levied tribute on the 
natives of Bar was on his way to Lahore, when intelligence 
reached him of the difficulties into which Elli Bux had got 
himself by undue severity of conduct. Ramdial marched out 
to Elli Bux’s relief, extricated him from the danger, and in- 
flicted such punishment on the rebels, that it was long before 
they were able again to rise against lawful authority. Jema- 
dar Kooshal Sing having conquered the Dehrah Gazee Khan 
territory, the whole of the newly acquired province, with that 
of Mooltan, was leased for twenty-five lacs of rupees to Saduck 
Khan Daoodpothra. 

1820. In the beginning of this year, Dewan Chund received 
from Nawab Shanemaz Khan two lacs of rupees for his hold- 
ings; the other feudatories followed the Nawab’s example, and 
the Lahore exchequer, it is related, was never known to have 
been richer. 

Every part of the Punjab was at peace; once for all the 
country enjoyed universal quiet, nor did there appear any thing 
in the political horizon to disturb this calm, unless indeed the 
sovereign authority resolved to presume too much on human 
endurance. Runjeet Sing’s policy excluded all unnecessary 
acts of oppression, nor was it in keeping with his usual saga- 
city to be taken unawares by any political storm. But as ill-luck 
would have it, his mother-in-law, Ranee Sudda Kour, whose 
presence in the camp was neither expedient nor political, re- 
solved to try human nature beyond human endurance, and by 
actual experience to learn the extent to which fortune may 
be trifled with. Up to this time uniform success had attended 
all the operations of the Sirdars under Ramdial; they were 
respected and obeyed by men who were not notorious for their 
fidelity or submission to lawful authority. While Ramdial 
was meditating a triumphal entry into Lahore, he was surprised 
by arumour that Ranee Sudda Kour had demanded of the 
natives of Bar, the bodies of all the Sirdars who had fallen 
since the Seikhs had entered their country. He was not a little 
surprised to find that such a demand had been made, and that the 
natives were already betraying signs of disaffection, No order 
could be more preposterous. Its absurdity was so obvious, so 
revoltingly irrational, that though the etiquette of oriental 
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despotism does not even tolerate an explanation from those 
who have nothing else to offer but implicit obedience, the 
natives of Bar presented a remonstrance to the self-willed 
Ranee. She was impervious to all arguments, and resolved to 
‘arry out her suicidal policy ; she stuck to her resolution with 
the pertinacity so common to her sex. As if influenced by a 
sad presentiment of coming events, Ram«aial visited the Rance 
and persuaded her to retract her order, but even lis powerful 
influence failed in its attempt to shake her resolution, Nothing 
could succeed against the temper of this imperious woman, 
and it is quite a mystery why, with the full) confidence of 
Runjeet Sing’s approbation, Ramdial did not take it upon him- 
self to countermand the order. Unfortunately for the Seikh, 
and more so for Ramdial himself, the general-in-chief gave 
in, and prepared for the resistance to the Ranee’s entreaties 
which was now inevitable. The Sirdars were simultaneously 
attacked by the irritated Belochees; the Seikhs suffered dread- 
fully at different places, and the state of affairs assumed a most 
melancholy aspeet. One day, at about four in the afternoon, 
while Ramdial was sitting in his tent, a messenger, who even 
our author believes was an angel, walked up to him and beseech- 
ed him to go to the relief of the Khalsas, who were being 
driven back by the enemy. The plucky young general, 
unable to bear it any longer, jumped into his saddle, and with 
a handful of horsemen sallied out against the enemy, At 
night fall, Ramdial was surrounded by a party of Belochees, and 
a fierce engagement took place; for almost one full hour the 
Seikhs fought hand to hand with the enemy, but fresh men com- 
ing up continually, the odds against the Seikhs increased. On 
that day the Khalsa steel told with wonderful effect, but there is 
a line which even heroes cannot pass, and the day closed on the 
complete overthrow of the Seikhs. Out of the handful of men 
whom Ramdial led out, only three or four escaped, and among 
those who fell was the brave commander-in-chief himself ! 
Thus perished one of the bravest, ablest, and most successful 
generals that Runjeet Sing ever had. The news of his death 
travelled like wild-fire. The Seikh ‘amp was at once struck ; 
preparations were immediately set on foot for an ignominious 
retreat! Runjeet Sing sincerely deplored the loss of his 
favorite general. “ It is a misfortune.” said he, ** to lose a 
‘ hero, but to lose one in a petty skirmish is sad indeed. 
* Had he fallen in a great battle the regret would have been 
less.” Dewan Moteeram was overcome with erief; if Run- 
jeet Sing had lost a faithful supporter, the Dewan had lost 
& promising son; he gave himself up to despair, and against 
all the persuasions of the Maharajah, he made up his mind 
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to leave the Punjab, and to husband his last days in the 
holy city of Benares. Thus ended the unfortunate expedition 
against Bar, and the Seikh army returned to Lahore in shame 
and sorrow. It is not known whether Sudda Kour regretted 
the conduct which heaped such obloquy and disgrace on the 
Khalsa army, but the most sincere repentance could hardly 
redeem the effects of one rash act which put a nation in 
mourning. 

The Seikhs returned from Bar, but the infuriated Belochees 
still continued in open rebellion. They had submitted with- 
“out much resistance, because they were willing and able to check 
oppression; the conquerors had presumed too far on their 
acquiescing temper, and they were ready at any cost to throw 
off the forced allegiance. Mahomed Khan, the Jemadar of 
Goldhari, who had some influence among the frontier tribes, 
volunteered to pacify the justly incensed Belochees, and if 
possible to bring them back to their allegiance. The offer 
was gladly received, and Mahomed Khan was asked to intercede 
without delay. ‘The Jemadar cut his way through them, 
convened a meeting of their leaders, and nothing else is men- 
tioned of his endeavours in the cause of the Seikhs, besides his suc- 
cess in reducing this people to submission by persuasion and 
entreaties. Nanuck Chund, who was for a second time ordered 
against the natives of Kukka Bumba, and the fort of the Dur- 
bund, successfully operated against them, and, for future safety, 
built the fort of Gazhi, Bulloo Sing was first in command of 
the newly-built stronghold, and Nanuck Chund returned to 
Lahore. The frontier forts were placed under the command 
of Nund Sing, a general of little experience but of tried fidel- 
ity. ; 

Runjeet Sing marched out of Lahore on a pleasure excur- 
sion; he visited Buttala, and passed a few days in the gardens 
of Shamshere Khan. After celebrating the Dusserah at But- 
tala, Runjeet Sing marched towards Sealkote, and was delight- 
ed with the twin princes Mooltana and Cashmera Sing, who 
were residing in that city with a small court of their own. 
The octroi of Umritser was farmed to Ramanund for eighty- 
five thousand rupees over and above the amount of the last 
lease. One Moulvie Muzzer Hussain, who possessed a smat- 
tering of English, offered his services to Runjeet Sing; the 
Maharajah appreciated the Moulvie’s talents, and put him in 
charge of the government of Kullanare, where he acquitted 
himself with general satisfaction. 

Motecram, still suffering from domestic afflictions, ag. 
the government of Cashmere, and was succeeded b ur- 
ree Sing the future conqueror of Peshawur, Pundit Burbar 
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Dur visited the new viceroy’s camp with presents and tri- 
bute, and after receiving Aheluts returned back to Cashmere, 
News having reached Runjeet Sing of a disturbance near the 
Chenab, the Maharajah marched out in person against the 
insurgents. The Jageerdars, of the disturbed districts not 
being ready with their retainers, Runjeet Sing fined them a 
lac of rupees. Tranquillity was soon restored and Runjeet 
Sing returned to Lahore. — Nund Sing, proving himself inca- 
pable of holding the frontier, that important command was 
made over to Nanuck Chund. 

The brother of Dewan Bhowani Das was ordered to Koo- 
loo for the collection of revenue, and Golab Sing—the late 
protected ruler of Cashmere—was sent against ,Dadoo Raj- 
puth, a man of considerable genius and immense local in- 
fluence. Golab Sing engaged him near his head quarters, and 
after a most desperate fight of some hours, the Rajput 
and his two sons were left on the field of battle, but his devo- 
tion and courage elicited the warmest applause even from his 
enemies. The youngest son of Dadoo Rajput was taken to 
Lahore, and his education was entrusted to one of the Sirdars, 
Golab Sing, after a deal of trouble, succeeded in taking Ugger 
Khan prisoner to Lahore ; he was imprisoned for life, and his 
son received a small Jageer. On the 24th of Phagun, 
Prince Naenechal Sing, son of the heir apparent, Prince Khur- 
ruck Sing, was born in Umritser. Runjeet Sing celebrated 
the birth of a grandson with unusual splendour. 

The natives of Kukka Bumba again proving turbulent, 
Dewan Chund Zuffer Jung was sent against them. An Atta- 
ree Sirdar, who was appointed his secretary with strict injunc- 
tions to obey the general-in-chief in all measures connected 
with the expedition, took umbrage at the Dewan, and refused 
to follow the camp beyond Noopoor. Dewan Chund reported 
the Attaree chief's conduct, and the refractory Sirdar was sum- 
moned to Lahore and publicly reprimanded for wilful disobe- 
dience; still further to soothe the general’s wounded dignity, 
Runjeet Sing appointed Hurree Sing, the governor of Cash-. 
mere, his second in command. 

We may again return to the subject of our present article. 
We shall then close the reign of Runjeet Sing, and for the first 
time lay before the public a Seikh account of the Sutlej and 
the Punjab campaigns. The readers of Wade and Prinsep will 
at once have discovered the marked superiority of Dewan 
Ummer Nath’s narrative over those of our own writers. 
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Art. IL—1l. First, Second, Third, and Fourth Reports from 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Colonization and Settlement in India; with the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them. London, 1858, 


2. Papers relating to the Settlement of Europeans in India, 
Calcutta, Thacker, Spink and Co., 1854, 

3. A Further Inquiry into the Expediency of applying the 
Principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of 
India, and of effecting an essential change in its Land- 
ed Tenures and in the character of its inhabitants. 
By the AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL INQuIRY. Lon- 
don, J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 1828. 


5 menace gag word in its Anglo-Indian sense has 
always suggested a sense of wrong on the part of one, 
and a feeling of undue assumption on the part of the other, of 
the two great classes, official and non-official, into which Bri- 
tish-born subjects in India are divided. It suggested likewise a 
feeling of special antagonism to the East India Company. We 
confess to having been an Interloper ourselves, and to having 
strong interloping feelings, but we shall do our best to keep them 
under, and it will be the more easy to do so, because on the 
Ist of September we entered upon an era in Anglo-Indian 
history, wherein the term Interloper will soon be unmeaning and 
obsolete. ‘Though we cannot at once realise the position, and 
it is quite possible that at least ten years will elapse before 
we shall be able to do so; still the fact is consolatory, and will 
help us in subduing those feelings, to the possession of which 
we have confessed. In reviewing the career of the Interloper, 
in tracing him through the transition state, from that of an 
interloping adventurer to that of an unwelcome, though more 
independent, settler; in defining his present position, and in 
speculating on his future, we shall be as little controversial 

as possible. We propose rather to be narrative and sugges- 
tive. The heading of our article may be objected to, as being 
in itself, by our own confession, of a pugnacious tendency, but 
as the term Interloper best expresses our meaning, we must use 

it. Dr. Johnson defines the word “ one who runs into busi- 

ness to which he has no right.” Now this is exactly what the 

late “Company” has considered the private trader or settler 

in India. He was equally disliked when the Company’s 

agents cringed to Nawabs and Subadars, craving their per- 

mission to trade, as when its puny settlements were swallowed 

up in provinces, and when its sway expanded from the boun- 
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daries of a factory to the limits of an empire. So long as the 
Company had the monopoly of trade, and its operations were 
confined to profitable commerce, it would naturally be jealous 
of Interlopers ; but when its commercial rights became absorb- 
ed in political duties, when millions acknowledged its rule: 
one would have supposed that its first aim would have been 
to encourage emigration from Great Britain, with the two-fold 
purpose of securing our sovereignty, and benefiting its sub- 
jects. The fact however is that from the first the “ Company” 
imbibed the instinct which has guided all Eastern rulers. The 
Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, have always acted on the idea, 
that contact with Europeans would result in loss of nationality. 
Intercourse with a being who would leave his home, brave 
the dangers of the ocean, and wander across the globe in 
search of riches and knowledge, was feared. It shocked the 
conservative tendencies of the East, and it was thought safest 
altogether to interdict the admission to citizenship of the out- 
side barbarian. What the outside barbarian was to the celes- 
tial emperor, the independent British trader was to the East 
India Company. In fact Interloper and outside barbarian 
were synonymous terms. The analogy extended further. 
The two succeeded against almost equal obstacles pari passu, 
in securing admission into the celestial and Company’s empires. 
The former however has fairly got the start; the Company 
having fallen before the force of circumstances which open a 
bright career to the Interloper. The latter has not been far 
behind ; the treaty signed on the 27th June at least theoretically 
opens China to western civilization, but here the analogy 
rests. The Interloper commences his new career with the 
certainty of the speedy introduction of British enterprise 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The outside 
barbarian will for years have to contend against the exclusive 
prejudices of rulers and ruled. 

It has of late become the fashion to deprecate the use of the 
term Interloper. But it is a time-honored word, and was used 
alike in the stormy days when monopolist and Interloper bat- 
tled at the close of the seventeenth century, and later ata period 
when an Interloper’s position in India was too marked and too 
severely felt, to make him ready to assume a name which was 
then but a badge of social degradation. It was the favorite 
term of the Company’s civilian, and freely used in official docu- 
ments. In 1829 we find a Sudder Judge, in a paper on Indigo 
Planters’ contracts with ryots, saying: ‘ The above process 
_ too 18 equally conclusive against Interlopers, who wish to 
tamper with people who have entered into contracts; the 
summary award shuts the Interloper out.” Here the word 
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eccurs twice in as many lines; again a Secretary to Govern- 
ment, writing on the same subject, says, “ I see also nothing 
‘inequitable in making an Interloper, who has induced a 
‘ ryot to fail in his contract, answerable jointly and severally 
‘ with him for the penalty; nor in making proof of the 
‘ clandestine receipt of the article contracted for to another, 
‘ by the Interloper, sufficient evidence of his being the in- 
‘ducing party to warrant decree against him.” The word 
is a legitimate word, and-we must hold by it. We own 
that since the Ist of September it is not strictly applicable, in- 
asmuch as the Interloper has passed through his transition 
state; he is just emancipated from his chrysalis garb, and will 
soon we hope find the full use of his wings. 

The birth of the Interloper dates back full two hundred and 
fifty years. His history would be both amusing and instructive. 
It would comprise many a daring exploit against the organised 
strength of the old Company. We should find him at one time 
successful, at another battled; we should read of hair-breadth 
escapes by sea and land, of dangerous intrigues carried on in 
the native courts of India, of temporary triumphs and igno- 
minious defeats, and all against odds which would have deterred 
any but a Briton from the contest. The peculiar national 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon, as a daring adventurer and 
enterprising colonist, would be brought out in strong relief in 
such a history, and we have no doubt ample materials exist for 
its compilation. We will now give a hasty glance at the early 
history of the Interloper, dwelling somewhat longer on the 
most interesting period—the few years before the Junction of 
the two Companies in 1698. 

The Portuguese were the first European nation who traded 
with India vid the Cape of Good Hope ; subsequently the Dutch 
to a large extent, and the English and French more or less, 
entered the field. In 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted the 
first charter to the London Company. For sometime previ- 
ous the bulk of the trade had been in the hands of the Dutch, 
who probably made no objection to British adventurers pick- 
ing up the golden crumbs which fell in their way, owing to the 
support against the house of Austria which the Dutch Re- 
public received in Europe from Elizabeth. But the Inter- 
loper was not to receive the same consideration from his own 
countrymen. No sooner was the English corporation formed 
than its rights were jealously guarded. We read “ some Inter- 
‘ lopers there had always been, and as early as the year 1600, 
‘ the Court of Directors had ordered that they should be seized 
‘ and treated as smugglers, or in some cases, as porate, The 
first lnterloping success against the Company’s ¢ iartered pri- 
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vileges was in 1604, when a license to trade was granted to 
Sir Edward Michelborne and others, but in 1609 James L. re- 
newed the London Company’s charter, annulling all existing 
licenses. The Company’s affairs flourished on the whole till 
the great civil war. All charters under the royal seal were 
then in abeyance, and for some years the trade was practically 
open. About 1658, Oliver Cromwell however confirmed the 
old charter, and in 1661 Charles IL. granted anew one. It was in 
his reign that the Interlopers began to be most troublesome, 
They took advantage of the reaction in favor of royalty after 
the Restoration, and joined the side of the court against the 
popular party to which the India Company belonged. Ma- 
caulay says, * the Interlopers therefore determined to affect the 
* character of loyal men, who were determined to stand by the 
* throne against the insolent tribunes of the eity.” They spread 
reports in India that civil war had broken out at home, 
the Company being foremost in the ranks of the [King’s 
enemies. Many of the discontented servants of the Company 
joined the Interlopers, who at one period acquired such power 
that they seized Bombay, and held it for a time, as they said, 
on behalf of the King. Matters assumed such an aspect that 
the Court of Directors were constrained to take high measures 
abroad, and to watch carefully over their interests at home. 
From this time till 1698, a series of contests took place be- 
tween the Interlopers and the Company with varied success. 
It was well for the latter that its affairs were then managed 
by Sir Josiah Child, a man of singular ability, unflinch- 
ing boldness, and undaunted perseverance. He was a 
staunch whig in polities, and had amassed amazing wealth 
by his connection with the great monopoly. Macaulay 
says of him, ** One great man was pointed out on the Royal 
* Exchange as having, by judicious or lucky purchases of 
stock, created in no long time an estate of twenty thousand 
ayear. This commercial grandee who, in wealth and in the 
influence which attends wealth, vied with the greatest nobles 
of his time, was Sir Josiah Child. There were those who still 
remembered him an apprentice sweeping one of the counting- 
houses of the city, but from a humble position his abilities had 
raised him rapidly to opulence, power, and fame ; at the time 
of the Restoration, he was highly considered in the mercantile 
world; soon after that event he published his thoughts on the 
philosophy of trade ; his speculations were not always sound, 
but they were the speculations of an ingenious and reflecting 
man. Into whatever errors he may occasionally have fallen 
as a theorist, it is certain that as a practical man of business, 
he had few equals. Almost as soon as he became a member 
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‘ of the Committee which directed the affairs of the Company, 
‘ his ascendancy was felt. Soon many of the most important 
‘ posts both in Leadenhall Street, and in the factories of Bombay 
‘ and Bengal, were filled by his kinsmen and creatures. His 
« riches, though expended with ostentatious profusion, continued 
‘ to increase and multiply. He obtained a baronetcy, he pur- 
‘ chased a stately seat at Wanstead, and there he laid out im- 
‘ mense sums in excavating fish ponds, and in planting whole 
‘ square miles of barren land with walnut trees. He married 
‘ his daughter to the eldest son of the Duke of Beaufort, and 
paid down with her a portion of fifty thousand pounds.” 

Such was the man who at this time wielded the power, and 
managed the affairs, of the India Company. The period of his 
connection with it is certainly the most interesting of its domestic 
annals. Under his able management the monopoly triumphed 
over all opposition. Enormous fortunes were made under his 
auspices; great consequently was the jealousy aroused, and it 
was the more bitter from the exclusive system on which the 
trade was conducted. Had new stock been offered for sale on 
Change at par, other merchants would have shared in the golden 
harvests ; profits would have been more equally distributed ; and 
the Company’s most powerful enemies, by being allowed to 
share in the gains, would have been disarmed. <As it was, 
the stock was ‘kept i in a few hands, money was borrowed at six 
per cent. put into the trade, and realised twenty-five to thirty. 
From 1670 to 1690 seem to have been the most palmy days 
of the Company. The price of £100 stock rose so high 
as £500. Dividends varied from tw enty to thirty per cent. So 
enormous were the profits in consequence of the borrowing 
plan, that “in 1676 every proprietor received as a bonus a 
‘ quantity of stock equal to that which he held. On the capital 
* thus doubled were paid during five years, dividends amounting 
* on an average to twenty per cent. annually.” Verily the Com- 
pany prospered. It was like one of its own ships richly freighted, 
sailing under a clear sky before the wind, and certainly Sir Jo- 
siah Child stered the vessel with consummate skill. It was not 
long however before he discerned clouds on his horizon. In 
polities a whig, he had always sided with the people against 
the throne; the Interlopers, on the other hand, as we ~ have 
seen, taking the court side. A decided reaction had taken 
place in favour of the throne. The question of the day 
was the exclusion bill, James’ right to the succession being 
strenuously supported by the opponents of the Company. 
Child watched the contest. The defeat of the exclusionists 
brought a still farther accession of strength to the Crown, 
appearing to Sir Josiah to promise a long lease of power to the 
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prerogative. A storm was evidently brewing, which’ would 
probably lay his ship on her beam ends, He had kept his eye 
carefully on the political barometer, and at last thought there 
was no chance of safety but in veering round. Accordingly, 
when the mercury seemed to stand at set fair for royalty, and 
the popular breeze to blow steadily towards the throne, Sir 
Josiah threw overboard his old whig associates, put ship about, 
hoisted royals, and fairly distancing his adversaries, gained the 
royal haven. By a judicious paying out of golden cable, 10,000 
links to Charles and as many to his brother James, and by the 
lavish distribution of shawls, diamonds and other India trea- 
sures among the court parasites, he gained a good anchorage 
ground, Shortly after James’ accession he finally moored his 
barque, securing under the <ing’s seal a new charter, which con- 
firmed old and created new privileges. It is possible that the 
connection he formed, by marrying his daughter to the son of 
the Duke of Beaufort, may have given him a tory bias, and 
that his feelings as well as his interest prompted his change of 
polities. Sir Josiah now felt secure, and like a careful captain 
took advantage of being in port to repair damages, especially 
to plug up the holes that had been made by “ special service” 
money in the good ship’s hull. Nor, we may be sure, did he 
forget our friends the Interlopers, out of whose sails he had so 
cleverly taken the wind. He made the most of his position, 
taking care to have his full share of patronage and influence 
abroad. His brother Sir John Child was made Governor of 
Bombay, and other relatives and friends were appointed to 
the most important and lucrative posts. Sir Josiah, in fact, was 
now in the zenith of his glory. 

But while he had brought matters to so satisfactory 
a conclusion at home, fresh troubles sprung up abroad. 
News arrived that his agents in India were involved in 
serious differences with the native powers. Mutual reeri- 
minations at once commenced between the Interlopers and 
monopolists; the former declaring that their accounts from 
India proved that the quarrel was caused solely by the folly 
and pride of Sir John Child, Governor of Bombay. Sit 
Josiah on the other side persisted that it was all the work 
of those accursed Interlopers, who by their machinations 
had brought the English name into disrepute with the Mogul, 
and by their cruelty and rapacity had alienated his subjects. 
Che truth seems to be that Sir John Child took advantage 
of the influence of his brother at home, to interfere, alike 
with his interloping countrymen, with the Company’s own 
servants, and with the native traders, thus becoming de- 
tested by all parties. “ Mr. Child’s pride and oppressions 
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‘ erew so intolerable, that even the gentlemen in the Com- 
‘ pany’s service had not the free exercise of trade, and 
‘ much less private merchants; and he, trampling on the esta- 
‘ blished laws of England, by advice of his namesake, who 
‘ governed the Company in Europe, by imprisoning and 
‘ murdering their fellow subjects, grew hateful to all.” It was 
at this time that John Child was made a baronet. The same 


chronicler says, ** Mr. Child being honored with the title of 


‘ baronet, by the powerful motive of the Company’s money 


‘ to the King, he, at the same time, got the commission of 


‘ General, which pufted him up so, that he contemned all laws 
‘human and divine.” This civil and military promotion 
together seems to have turned his head. Interloping ships 
were seized with every circumstance of brutality wherever 
they could be found; one unfortunate man, Captain Wren, 
being murdered in his eabin, because he would not willingly 
surrender his vessel. Among the Company’s servants, two of 
his own Council, Messrs. Petit and Boucher, became obnoxious, 
because they refused to share with him the commission they 
received on the purchase of diamonds for their patrons at 
home. Though by his representations they were dismissed the 
service, he did not even then let them rest. Petit, having 
taken to trading on his own account, fell into the hands of 
pirates, and, by Child’s interference, was left in their hands to 
die a prisoner. Boucher worried by Child’s machinations 
sought the protection of the Mogul, obtaining a_ firman, 
which made him a subject of the Emperor Aurungzebe. On this 
was founded the accusation that the Interlopers were traitors, 
and had brought down the wrath of the Mogul and his 
viceroys on the Company which represented Great Britain. 
Sir John Child acted in the same spirit towards the emperor’s 
subjects. He borrowed money from the native merchants, 
then picked quarrels with them, and, with the connivance of 
the native Governor of Surat, stopped their trade. He at one 
time seized fourteen Surat ships, confiscating their cargoes. 
Petitions against him poured in to the Mogul, by whom 
they were referred to the Governor of Surat, with orders to 
see justice done. The viceroy was at last compelled to re- 
monstrate, whereupon Child had the insolence to retort by giv- 
ing ina formal statement of grievances, containing thirty-five 
counts of complaints, and indignantly demanding redress. One 
count was devoted to his old friends Petit and Boucher. He 
demands the instant delivery to him of Boucher, his wife, and 
children, “as for Mr. Petit,” he says, “ he is dead, and gone to 
the devil.” Had Child been contented with injuring the Inter- 
lopers, the Mogul might have remained neutral; but it was 
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unreasonable to suppose that he would quietly submit to his 
own subjects being oppressed, as Hamilton, whom we have 
already quoted, says, “or by what rule in policy could Sir 
* Josiah or Sir John Child think to rob, murder and destroy the 
© Mogul’s subjects in one part of his dominions, and the Com- 
‘ pany to enjoy free trade in the other parts? Or how they could 
‘ expect that he would stand neuter,—let politicians answer.” 
These disputes at last came to a crisis; thus Sir John Child 
on his way from Bombay to Surat seized a fleet of fourteen 
vessels laden with supplies for the Mogul’s army, which was 
encamped about fifty miles south of Bombay. ‘The captains 
of the vessels remonstrated with Child on the folly of this 
roceeding, which resulted in a disastrous war with the Mogul. 
Che trade which had so lately yielded fabulous returns col- 
lapsed ; ships under the Company’s flag, freighted with eastern 
treasures, no longer sailed up the Thames; actual profits dis- 
appeared, and it required all Sir Josiah’s skill to keep up ap- 
pearances in London by the declaration of fictitious dividends, 
At last despatches arrived which enabled Sir Josiah to an- 
nounce what he called the honorable settlement of all disputes. 
We may be sure he took occasion to laud his own skill, and 
that of his agents abroad, and to set forth the absolute necessity 
of curbing the Interlopers, who had, by his account, caused 
all the mischief. They however impugned the correctness of 
his news, and publishing a translation of Aurungzebe’s firman, 
proved that at least in A’s opinion Sir John Child had 
been the cause of the quarrel. The Mogul probably found 
reason to regret the cessation of the European trade, or rather 
the golden streams which had hitherto flowed into his trea- 
sury asaresult of that trade; and was therefore graciously 
pleased to withdraw the veil which had for a season deprived 
the white men of the light of his countenance, and to permit 
them to resume trade, by a firman which runs thus: 
* The occasion of your writing to me was your being in 
fault of all these troubles, that you have repented of what 
you have done, that you made several complaints against 
former Governors, all which I have heard from several of my 
Ombra, and the several abuses received from them and _ their 
officers, all which you should have acquainted me with, be- 
fore you proceeded so violently. Having acknowledged 
your error, and desired pardon, Ido not only grant you the 
same, pardoning what is past, but granting you a Phirmaund 
according to your desire, and have ordered Affit Cawn to for- 
ward it to the Governor of Surat, with such particulars as 
he will acquaint you with. 
* At the arrival of my Phirmaund receive it with great res- 
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* pect, acknowledging the great glory you have got in obtain- 
‘ ing the same that you may trade as formerly at your pleasure 
‘and as customary. That you deliver the merchants, that 
‘ have complained against you, their ships with their effects. 
‘ That, for the future, you do not commit the like error, in 
‘ doing as you have done, and proceed according to my will 
‘and pleasure, and be not forgetful of the same. If you 
‘ receive any aftronts from my Governors, or their officers, or 
‘ any of my subjects, be not negligent of acquainting me of 
‘the same. I have ordered Aftit Cawn to write accordingly. 

“What you write concerning former Governors protecting 
‘ Mr. Boucher, that you have several demands of him, that 
‘ you cannot call him to an account, desiring that he may be 
‘ delivered to you; my order is that you prove your demand 
‘ according to law, that justice may be done accordingly.” 

Sir Josiah thought it wisest to drop the subject, resting 
satisfied with the admitted and welcome fact that trade was 
resumed. He now applied himself diligently to uphold the 
credit of the Company, on which his fortune and fame depend- 
ed, and indeed the Company was fortunate in having such a 
man to manage its affairs at this stormy period of its career. 
Child was unquestionably one of the cleverest merchants that 
London ever produced, and he possessed qualities which, in a 
larger sphere, would have gained him a world-wide repu- 
tation. 

While these troubles abroad were occupying Sir Josiah, and 

monopolists and Interlopers were fighting amongst themselves 
at home, another cloud was darkening the political horizon. 
While the Company and its enemies were contending for the 
right of trade to India, a fiercer battle was raging between the 
king and the nation. James at last tired out his people—their 
forbearance being exhausted, the storm of revolution burst, 
and one fine morning Sir Josiah Child awoke to find the king 
a fugitive and royal prerogative a myth. 
_ Monopolies and corporations under royal patent were now 
in imminent danger of being entirely swept away. The 
effects of the tact and skill employed after the Restoration were 
lost ; the wealth that had been expended was thrown away. 
The foreign disputes causing temporary suspension of trade, 
just when rich cargoes were required to fill up the breaches 
made by lavish distribution of bribes, was bad enough, but this 
revolution threatened utter extinction to the Company; now 
indeed a hurricane had assailed the ship which would try the 
metal of her commander. 

The old whig friends, whom Sir Josiah had thrown overboard, 
would not be idle; of Interlopers’ activity he had long had ex- 
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perience. So soon as William and Mary occupied the throne. 
former friends and old enemies accordingly combined, and a 
furious onslaught was made before Parliame nt against the East 
India Company in gener ral, and against Sir Josi: th Child in par- 
ticular, He was denounced as a “public robber, a corrupter of 
the morals of the nation, unfit for the direction of any public 
commercial company. The abolition of the Company was 
prayed for, and a new charter sought for another body of mer- 
chants; though there were not wanting men who declared 
that the trade with India ought not to be vested in any com- 
any. These boldly adyoc ated the principles of free trade. 
‘hey proposed that the existing settlements, forts, and fac- 
tories should be taken possession of by the Crown; the trade 
thrown entirely open, and taxed for ‘the support of the esta- 
blishments. This plan however fell to the ground, and it was 
generally allowed that the India trade, at present at least, 
should be in the hands of a corporation ; but it was urged 
that if this must be, Child at least should be debarred by act 
= Parliament from any voice in its management. The most 
realthy and powerful of the old Interlopers now organised a 
society, popularly known as “ the new Company,’ ‘and brought 
their golden arti!lery and political influence to bear on the old 
Company, which they contended was virtually extinct, and only 
wanted the fiat of Parliament to make it actually so. Perhaps 
our interloping readers are congratulating themselves on 
Child’s defeat, and sympathising “with him as over a fallen 
but worthy foe. His was not a spirit to quail under 
misfortune, but one which rose rather under difficulties. Strong 
in his innate courage, leaning on what seemed but a broken 
reed—his royal patent—and “confiding i in the moderation of 
King William, he nailed his colors to themast and prepared to 
ficht to the death. The Inter ‘lopers certainly carried on a 
trade, but Child had the advantage of his position abroad. In 
spite of all misfortunes, he managed to keep stock at a 
premium, and continued to be the life and soul of the old 
C ompany. At last the House of Commons suggested a com- 
promise between the rivals, but Child scorned the proposal. 
Satisfied of his right, and trusting in the King’s justice, he 
evad not give Way an inch. The House, annoyed at his 
stubbornness, petitioned the King to dissolve the old charter, 
and to confer a new one on w hom he pleased, and on such 
terms as he chose. This William declined to do, and Child 
again remained master of the situation. In 1693 the contest 
was renewed. 
In the meantime Child, not from cowardice or exhaus- 
tion, but as a politic move on account of his personal 
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unpopularity, had nominally withdrawn from the direction of 
the Company’s affairs. Sir Thomas Cook, a relative of his 
own, became governor; but though the hand of the clock 
was changed, the same mainspring worked it. Child was still, 
and long continued to be, the life of the direction, and we 
shall continue to use his name as though he were the nominal 
governor. At this time, owing to the non-payment on due 
date of a certain tax on stock, the charter became legally for- 
feited. Fearing that advantage would be taken of this, the 
Company submitted to certain conditions, and received a new 
charter under the royalseal. This however was not obtain- 
ed without a large expenditure of “ special service” money. 
The accounts on this head became a few years later the 
subject of parliamentary enquiry, but Sir Thomas Cook 
could give no satisfactory explanation of them. Regarding 
this new charter, it may be observed that the question of 
right to grant trading charters under the royal seal was, 
on this occasion, waived by William’s parliament in his favor— 
a well-merited compliment to the king’s wisdom and moder- 
ation; but after-events proved that parliament knew how 
to advance their right if necessitated to do so. Child had now 
apparently surmounted all his difficulties, and had fairly wea- 
thered the revolution storm, and seemed more secure than 
ever. It must be remembered that Parliament, by asking 
the king to grant a new charter, had yielded to him the right 
to do so. Child’s confidence therefore was not unreasonable. 
The flaw in the old charter was removed; he held the new 
one under. the seal of the people’s choice, and carried himself 
proudly in consequence. Now he thought was the time to 
wreak his vengeance on his enemies, and to place the rights of 
the Company on a firmer basis than ever. Flushed with suc- 
cess, enraged at the trouble, expense, and humiliation, he had 
endured at the hands of the detested Interlopers, he determin- 
ed to strike at the root of the abuse which had so injured the 
Company’s prestige, and affected its prosperity. In the worst 
of times he had been able to check private trade in the Indian 
seas, but he would now prevent the sailing of ships from Eng- 
lish ports. Strong again in his royal charter, but blind, under 
the influence of his new tory sentiments, to the spirit of the 
times, which instinctively looked to parliament as the source 
of every right social and political, he prepared to carry out 
in the most stringent way the provisions of his charter. He 
obtained by the usual means “ special service” money, an order 
on the Admiralty to seize a large ship, the “ Redbridge,” that was 
then fitting out in the Thames for the East. Child had reason 
to suppose that she was bound for Calcutta. She belonged to 
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some of the wealthiest merchants in London, and her seizure 
caused great consternation in the city. Stormy meetings 
took place. Her owners and their friends remonstrating and 
threatening, Child was resolute and scornful. Did they think 
he had endured so much anxiety for nothing ? Were all his 
efforts to be fruitless? Had the Company or had it not an 
exclusive right to the India trade? He had submitted to much 
ignominy, but his turn was now come, and so long as he had 
any influence in the direction of the Company’s affairs, he would 
defend its rights and oppose to the utmost the impudent and 
clandestine attempts of Interlopers to usurp its privileges. 
The scene of contest was soon transferred from the offices at 
Leadenhall and Downing Street, to the floor of the House of 
Commons. ‘The Company stood on its charter. The Inter- 
lopers did not mince matters; they declared the charter to be 
so much waste paper, without the sanction of parliament. If 
trading monopolies were to be conferred by the mere royal pa- 
tent; ifthe representatives of the people were not to havea voice 
in such matters; then, as far as the commercial interests of the 
nation were concerned, the revolution was futile, and commerce 
was as fast bound as ever by the chain of royal prerogative. 
Petitions were presented from both sides to parliament, 
and the matter was referred to a Committee. Gilbert Heath- 
cote, one of the owners of the ‘ Redbridge,” when ques- 
tioned by a member, owned that the ship was intended 
for the India trade, and boldly added, “It is no sin, that I 
‘ know of, to trade with India; and I shall trade with India 
* till T am restrained by act of Parliament.” The matter 
was eagerly debated, but the Interlopers had now fairly 
got Child on the hip. The question was bound up in the 
principles for which the English had been fighting for the 
past sixty years. The prejudices and passions of the violent 
Whigs, and the more quiet but deeper current of popular 
feeling, were alike enlisted against the Company. It was a 
battle fought under the colors of Royal Prerogative on the 
one hand, and under those of Parliament on the other. In 
spite of talent, energy, and perseverance, backed by the wealth 
of the Company (in the year 1693 upwards of £80,000 were 
expended in bribes) the monopolists were beaten. Strength and 
wealth fell before the vor populi. Considering the disadvantage 
he labored under, from the representative of the prerogative 
himself being indiflerent to the result, if not indeed inclined to 
support the majesty of parliament from which he derived all 
his regal rights, we cannot but admire the unswerving courage 
and consummate ability with which Child fought. But he was 
Vanquished ; the committee reported the detention of the 
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“ Redbridge” illegal; the House acquiesced in the report, 
and followed up its vote by declaring the India trade open 
to all. “ Thus,” as Macaulay says, “ this memorable vote 
‘ settled the most important of the constitutional ques- 


‘tions which had been left unsettled by the bill of 


‘ Rights. It has ever since been held to be the sound doctrine, 
‘ that no power but that of the whole legislature, can give to 
‘ any person or to any society an exclusive privilege of trading 
‘ toany part of the world.” The charter was void. The India 
trade was free, and the ** Redbridge” started on her voyage the 
symbol of interloping success. ‘This grand victory was won 
under the banners of a great constitutional principle; the 
honor, the very safety of the nation, being involved in_ the 
result. Had monopoly triumphed, it would have been a 
triumph of prerogative over parliament, a retrograde step in 
the march of civil liberty. But this was not to be. The Kast 
India Company was, to, use the monopolist phrase of the 
present day, sacrificed to the imperial interests; it was made 
subservient to the power of the British parliament, to the free- 
dom of the British nation. 

The battle was undoubtedly lost, but Child was not even now 
disheartened. Instead of sinking under defeat, he used all his in- 
fluence to prevent his rivals gaining what he had lost. No new 
charter was granted, and the India trade was nominally free. 
But the Company had its forts and factories abroad, and Child 
knew how to make the most of them—he knew how to apply 
the maxim, “ possession is nine points of the law.” The bulk 
of the India trade remained in his hands; he scorned his 
enemies at home, and held his own abroad. ‘To show the spirit 
Which animated him, we will give a sample of the style of the 
instructions sent by him to India, in the midst of misfortune 
and defeat at home. A protégé of Sir Josiah, one Mr. Vaux 
who had served him in England as a book-keeper, was sent to 
India, and various appointments were bestowed on him, includ- 
ing one called “ judge of civil affairs” which yielded a large 
income. Sir Josiah in the letter in which he gave Vaux this 
post, reminds him of the favors he had received, and bids 
him be faithful, and remember that he had the “ power of 
‘ condemning the Company’s enemies, or such as should be 
* deemed so, particularly those who should dare to question the 
‘ Company’s power over all the British subjects in India, and 
* that he expected his orders from time to time should be ob- 
‘ served and obeyed as statute laws” Vaux gratefully acknow- 
ledged Sir Josiah’s kindness, promising to discharge his duties 
to the best of his ability, and assuring his patron that he would 
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be gui ided in his judicial proceedings by the laws of his ecoun- 
trv. Sir Josiah was indignant at this reply, ‘ and wrote 
‘ roundly to Mr. Vaux that he expected his orders were to 
‘ be his rules, and not the laws of Eneland, which were an 
‘ heap of nonsense compiled by a few ignorant country gentle- 
‘men, who hardly knew how to make laws for the wood r= 
‘ vernment of their own private families, much less for the 
‘ regulating of companies and foreign commerce.” Captain 
Hamilton, from whose work we quote the above, goes on to say, 
“To am the more particular in this account, because L saw and 
‘ copied both those letters in| Anno 1696, while Mr. Vaux 
‘and I were prisoners at Surat, on account of Captain 

‘ Evory’s robbing the Mogul’s great ship called the Gunsway. 
We hardly know which to admire most, the zid displayed 
against the Interlopers, or the contempt evinced for the British 
House of Commons. Would that modern Inte rlopers had had 
a Child to battle tor them, as did Josiah for the monopolists of 
old. ‘Though we cannot class Sir Josiah Child among the ae- 
tual founders of our Indian empire, he certainly ranks at 
the head ot those who, frem 1600 to 1858, have had control 
over the Company’s aliairs at home. He had a clear head 
and iron will, ruled despotically, and was well oon | ile 
never shirked responsibility, he governed on the very reverse 
of the principle which our modern Directors have adopted, 
to use their own words—* to be copious and minute in ins- 
* tructions and observations, but very sparing in orders and 
‘ rules.” A milk and water policy, which however they 
knew how to deviate from, when their own peculiar traditional 
exclusive policy was concerned ! 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on the period of Child's 
connection with the Company, but it is cert: ainly the most in- 
teresting in its earlier annals, as regards contests on any thing 
like equal terms with Interlopers, These contests closed in 
1698. The triumph in 1693, when the trade with India was 
thrown open, was but temporary. In 1698 the old Company 
obtained a confirmation or renewal of its charter, and the 
* English East India Company” was ke ‘wise legally cons stitu- 
ted; two C — s thus actually co-existing with exclusive 
privilege of trade to the East Indies. All connected with the 
two bodies were however tired of the struegle; they saw they 
were but enriching politicians and courtiers. and impoverishing 
themselves. They therefore united their stoek, and became 
one society, designated * The United C ompany of merchants 
P of England tr: ading to the east Indies, ’ and this Company 


has existed to the lst September 18358: when the British 
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Indian empire came under the direct sway of Queen Victoria, 
whom may God save, and long preserve to reign over her 
Indian possessions ! 

The East India Company was unfettered by Parliament in 
its political capacity till 1772, when pecuniary difficulties ob- 
liged the Company to seek the help of Government. Assist- 
tanee was eranted, but at the expense of the regulating act 
which came into operation on Ist October 1773 in Eneland, 
and Ist August 1774 in India. In 1784 Pitt’s India bill was 
passed, By it the Board of Control was instituted, which 
theoretically placed the political affairs of India under the 
control of the British Government. The trading monopoly 
remained intact. A clause was inserted in the new bill per- 
mitting offences against the Company’s exclusive right of trade 
to be tried in India, and the power which had always been ex- 
ercised, of deporting unlicensed persons, and seizing unlicensed 
ships, was legalised, 

A severer, because more permanent, blow was to be struck 
against Mnelish settlement in India within the next ten years. 
The assessment of the land revenue had long beena subject. of 
deep concern to the Company. Under Warren Hastings’ admi- 
nistration, Mr Shore, than whom the company never had a more 
conscientious and indefatigable servant, gave this matter his 
earnest attention, His minutes on the land revenue question, 
especially after Lord Cornwallis became Governor General, 
evince diligence of research and great knowledge of the sub- 
ject. They displayed the powers of his mind, and his intimate 
knowledee of Indian: affairs to such a degree, that Mr. Pitt, 
after their perusal, resolved that he should sueeeed Lord 
Cornwallis. The Court of Directors were keenly alive to 
the inconvenience of having a constantly fluctuating re- 
venue, and one peculiarly subject to peculation and fraud. 
But they could not see that, however desirable it might 
he to remove the occasion of dishonest and oppressive prac- 
tices, it was impossible under the circumstances, without 
Injustice to themselves, to have a fixed land revenue. Lord 
Cornwallis being determined to settle the question, pro- 
claimed, with the sanction of the Directors, and in spite of 
Mr. Shore’s opinion in favour of periodical settlements, that 
the jumma assessed in 1789-90 was to be permanent. This 
proclamation was made in March 1793. The then existing 
zemindars became proprietors of their estates, subject to 
the Hindu law of inheritance. The English were not allowed 
to hold land, and this permanent settlement shut them out from 
any future opportunity of obtaining direct proprietary rights 
from Government, No doubt much may be said in favor of a 
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fixed and permanent settlement. It may be argued, for ins- 
tance, that it has created a body of native landholders. Whose 
stake in the country, derived from and dependent on British 
sovereignty, Is too great to allow them to rebel avainst our 
authority. It must however, we think, be allowed, that our 
rule was not sufficiently consolidated ; that we had not a sufli- 
cient knowledge of the principles on which the land tenures 
existed from ancient times, nor sufheient data on which to 
found a permanent assessment ; nor above all, had the country 
suflic ently recovered from the effects of native misgovernment, 
as shown by the scant population and want of cultivation, to 
warrant this important step. 

When the subject was first mooted, a principal question was, 
with whom the settlement should be made. It was evident that 
under the Mohammedan rule, the ryot was looked upon as the 
actual proprietor of the soil, that the revenue fluetuated aceord- 
ing to the extent of cultivation, and that the partie s who +“ 
between the ryots and the sovereign were not feudal lords, but 
tax-colleetors. It was hkewise an ascertained fact, that from 
one-half to two-thirds of the plains of India were waste. The 
land revenue moreover Was in former times assessed in kind, 
or estimated in money. The KE. I, Company’s secretary and 
historian, Peter Auber, says: ** The produce of | the lands, 
‘whether taken in kind or estimated in money, was un- 
‘ derstood to be shared in’ distinet proportions, between 
‘the eultivator and the Government. The shares varied 
‘when the land was recently cleared, and required extra- 
ordinary labor: but where it was fully settled and produc- 
tive, the cultivator had two-fifths, and the Government the 
remainder. The Government share was again divided with 
the zemindar and the village officers, in such proportion that 
the zemindar retained no more than one-tenth of this share, 
or little more than three-fitth parts of the whole.” Thus 
Grovernment was entitled by traditionary custom to about 
one-third ot the produce of the land, U nder these circum- 
stances the middlemen had no reason to expect a pe rmanent 
hereditary right to be vested in them, moreover it was certainly 
not politic to settle a Jumma tor whole provinces, when large 
tracts embraced in’ the settlement were waste lands. The 
settlement was unjust to the ryots whose claim to the = pro- 
prietorship of the soil had always been allowed ; it was unjust 
to the Government; and it was unjust and impolitic in the 
hichest degree to shut out, by a deliberate and solemn act, 
the possibility of Englishmen becoming proprietors of land 
by dire ct settleme nt Ww ith the (rove rnment. W e do not a dvoce ate 
the ryotwar system, far from it: that system has been 
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proved, however good it may be, in theory to be impracticable. 
We are looking at the subject from an_ interloping point 
of view, and from this view we think it appears that the 
perpetual settlement was a_ suicidal error, The possession of 
a direct interest in the soil by Englishmen, would have been 
followed speedily by the introduction of British capital and 
enterprise, agricultural improvements, and the cultivation 
of various products suited to the soil; the result of which 
would, long ere this, have been a revenue from customs, &c., far 
exceeding in amount the present land tax. Moreover from the 
insuflicient data on which the settlement was made, a further evil 
sprung, an unequal application of the revenue screw ; some 
estates soon yielding 1,000 per cent. profit, some thirty or forty. 
In the districts of Bengal the general laxness of the settle- 
ment soon became apparent; under every disadvantage, oppos- 
ed both by Government and zemindar, wherever the British 
Interloper settled, the desert wilderness became a fertile plain, 
and the estate of the Bengali zemindar became tripled and 
quadrupled in value. His profits were so large and realised so 
easily, that efforts still further to improve his property were 
not thought of. In short this settlement, which deadened 
energy and industry on the part of the ryot, enterprise on that 
of the zemindar, and perpetuated the policy which shut out 
the European from a direct interest in the soil, in the words 
of Mr. Shore, was likely to “ produce little if any advantage, 
whilst it might be attended with great inconvenience.” The 
justness of this opinion has been amply proved by ex- 
perience. One result of the perpetual settlement has been 

the endeavour on the part of the Company’s Government to 
repair the mischief, by petty and tyrannical resumptions of 
rent-free tenures, a proceeding unworthy the government of 
an empire, and one which has brought upon it immense discredit 

and bitter hatred. We do not hold a retaining fee for the 

Company, and will therefore waive the complaint that estates 

are profitable, but we say that pearls have been thrown before 

swine. Had Europeans participated in the settlement, or sub- 

sequently, as their numbers increased, been allowed to acquire 

land, such property might have been even ten times more pro- 

fitable. The profits, instead of being squandered on supersti- 

tious ceremonies, nautches, and other follies, would have been 

expended in the improvement of estates, in means of commu- 

nication, &e., which while enriching individuals would have 

brought great gain to the public revenue. The question 

now is how to repair the mischief done, and at the same time 

equalise the assessment; this is a point we will touch upon 

when we consider the Interloper’s future. 


Dre., 1858. 
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In 1793 the charter was renewed for twenty years, 3,000 
tons of freight being set apart for private trade. The exorbi- 
tance however of the terms on which the tonnage was eranted, 
and other abuses connected with the system almost neutralised 
the privilege. By this time the merchants resident in India 
were sufficiently numerous to form a community capable of 
urging and agitating their gr ievances. They compl: uned espe- 
cially of the Company’ 8 shipping system. They areued that 
if this branch of the C ompany’s monopoly were broken down, 
a large and profitable business would be opened in India, where 
there was every facility for ship building, and that the measure, 
as the merchants state d to Lord Welle sle ‘yon his arrival in Cal- 
eutta in 1798, would secure * permane nt benefit to the East 

India Company, the British nation, and the nations and eoun- 
¢ tries in Asia, under the sovere ignty of Great Britain.” The 
subject engaged Lord Wellesley’s serious attention, and to him 
the aa rlopers were indebted for the removal of the i Injus stice. 
In January 1799, the Company’s ship ping interest received a 
severe blow to the advantage however of its own trade, by Lord 
We we sley sanctioning the hiri ing in Caleutta of shipping to con- 
vey cargoes to E nel: ind. Lord Wellesle ‘y abroad, and Mr. 
Dand: as President of the Board of Control at home, took a 
wide view of the subject, and agreed that “it is to the in- 
* creased exports from India to Europe that we are to look for 
‘ the increase of Indian prosperity, industry, wupiliiilien, and re- 
‘venue. The increase on the export of our manufactures from 
‘ this country is the most desirable source for supply Ine means 
‘ for returns from thence, and the export of such manufae- 
‘ tures ought to have no limits, except what are prescribed 
‘ by the power of selling the ‘min India or China.” 

In 1813 the © ompany ’s charter was again renewed. The 
Interlopers were of course on the look out to benefit by the 
new arrangements. I¢florts to deprive the Company of its 
charter had long since ceased. The territorial possessions were 
so large that no other body would have dared, for the sake of 
rN monopoly of the trade, to undertake their management. 
Nor was the Government pre pared to accept the charge. The 
Company at every renewal of its charter played its trump 
card well—Commercial monopoly a nee essary instrument for 
the performence of its political duties.  T his, as usual, was the 
burden of its prayer, and was embodied in a petition pre- 
sented to Parliament on the 22nd February 1813. But tree 
trade opinions were gaining ground, and the absurdity of our 
Indian empire bringing so little advantage to Gre at Britain, 
Was more and more manifest. The C ompany itself also saw 
that the retention of its commercial privileges was incom- 
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patible with the discharge of its political duties, and that it 
was quite impossible to retain both intact. The result was 
that the trade with India was in part thrown open in ships 
of a given tonnage to be licensed by the Court of Directors. 
Emigration to India was still however checked by the old 
licensing system, and the power of deportation remained, 
Perhaps the most important clause in the Act of 1813 
was that which reserved to parliament the right to legislate 
further, as it might deem meet, regarding trade with places 
comprised in the Company’s charter, By virtue of this’ re- 
servation, various acts still further opening the trade were 
passed, and discussions, especially regarding the China trade, 
continually took place. These discussions in parliament, as- 
sisted by agitation out of doors through the Press, prepared 
the public for a final onslaught on the commercial monopoly at 
the next period for renewal of the charter in 1833, when the 
commercial privileges of the East India Company became 
extinct. The charter was renewed for a further twenty years, 
but it provided that the China trade was to cease, and to be 
thrown entirely open; that all the Company's factories and 
other commercial establishments in India should be closed and 
sold; that British subjects should have free access to India, and 
that they should be allowed to purchase land. This charter 
expired in 1854. The discussions and changes during the past 
forty years had prepared the public mind to acknowledge the 
anomaly of our Indian empire being administered in the name 
of a Company of merchants. ‘The power of the East India 
Company was not therefore again extended fora definite period ; 
but was held during the pleasure of parliament, and confessedly 
on account of the difficulties surrounding the question of ad- 
ministrating the empire directly by the Crown, and not from 
a doubt of the propriety of so administering it. The mutiny 
and rebellion of 1857 has forced this important question on 
parliament, and has resulted in the bill lately become law, 
providing for the Government of India in the name of the 
(Jueen. 

The above historical sketch shows that an exclusive policy 
has been steadily carried out by the East India Company. We 
have seen how, in the earliest days of its connection with India, 
the Interloper, when caught, was to be hung as a pirate; how 
the Interlopers and monopolists contended from the reign of 
Charles II. to the junction of the rival Companies in 1698 ; 
how the plea of commercial privileges being necessary to the 
proper execution of political duties saved the monopoly till 
1833; how the organised resistance of the mercantile interest 
of Great Britain at last destroyed it in that year ; how the 
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anomaly of India being leased for certain periods to a Com- 
pany of merchants was acknowledged: and lastly we have 
seen the final extinction of the Company. 

It is easy to prove from public records that till 1833, every 
effort was made directly to exclude European settlers. After 
that time the same policy was pursued ; by what means, the 
evidence given before the Heuse of Commons in April, May, 
and June of the present year, amply points out. The res- 
triction of the Press had always been a grand weapon for 
the carrying out of the exclusive policy. Discussion on pub- 
lic measures and the conduct of public men, had always been 
checked or altogether interdicted. To Sir Charles Metcalfe 
we are indebted for the freedom of the Press. This boon was 
the greater because at the time it was granted, shortly after 
the abolition of the commercial monopoly, it gave the Inter- 
lopers an immense advantage over the Company, enabling 
them to expose errors and to denounce abuses at a moment 
when the Company needed every help to maintain its old policy. 
The Governme nt alwavs had a wholesome dread of the Press, 
and a sense of its inability to cope successfully with it. The 
Directors confess this humiliating fact in their despatch to 
the President of the Board of Control, dated 17th January, 
1823. They say “ what must the natives think of themselves 
« and of us, when they behold that power, which has overthrown 
‘ mighty empires and subjugated great nations, descending to 
‘measure its strength with the editor of a newspaper, and 
‘ forced to retire baffled and beaten from the conflict.” This 
despatch, comprising twenty-three pages of the parliamentary 

slue Book on the East India Press, urged the necessity of 
additional powers from parliament to control the Press. It is 
replied to in a letter of seven lines, declining to submit the 
question to parliament. Within little more than ten years of 
this time, instead of new fetters being forged, those existing 
— struck off In acknowledgement of this Act, the Court 

Directors sent Sir C. Metcalfe as vituperative a despatch as 
ever a Governor General received from his “affectionate friends.” 
Ile is told that the measure was the more unjustifiable, he- 
cause his Government was only provisions al; that his arguments 
amounted only to dogmatic al assertion” which w as. ** mere 
idle declamation ;° that he was prompted “ rather by an unwise 
* desire for temporary praise, than a fear of just and lasting 
blame ;” that his iia was * wholly indefensible in taking 
a& step of such 1 lmMportance, without previous reference to the 
‘ home authorities.” He was rated in fact like a naughty 
school boy, but the Directors dared not revoke his act. 

Betore 1833 the policy of the Court of Directors was con- 
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stantly displayed in its despatches. It confessedly looked 
with extreme jealousy for applications for licenses from com- 
mercial speculators, ‘ because a general compliance with them 
‘ would afford a wide opening for the indiscriminate resort of 
‘ Europeans to India, contrary to the principles upon which 
‘ the administration of that country has hitherto been conduct- 
‘ ed.” They declare that * not only has India never been consi- 
‘ dered and administered as a British colony, but the system ap- 
‘ plicable to this species of dependency, has always and justly 
‘ been regarded as singularly ill adapted to a country rich, po- 
‘ pulous, and powerful in itself; and the inhabitants of which 
‘ are so dissimilar from Europeans, in their customs and manners, 
‘ in their social institutions and religious belief, that any general 
‘ and strict amalgamation of their respective opinions and habits 
‘can never be expected.” They defended their opinion that 
an unrestrained ingress of Englishmen would be hurtful, on 
the ground of the violence and immorality of Europeans ; of 
the Interloper and the judge who would try him speaking 
the same language and being dressed in the same fashion, 
which would generate an idea of partiality in the mind of 
the native; of the punishment of L:uropeans being impolitic, 
because it would lower the national character in the eyes 
of the native; of the fact that the Interlopers would be 
sure to lean towards one another, and that they would be in- 
clined * to assert what they conceive to be their constitutional 
* and indefeasible rights.” They maintained that the influx of 
Europeans * would be productive of the most baneful effects 
‘ upon the comfort of the inhabitants, and the peace of society, 
and would be fatally injurious to the British name and inter- 
ests,” and that it would in short, “ by gradually lessening the 
deference and respect in which Europeans are held, tend to 
‘ shake the opinion entertained by the natives of the superi- 
‘ ority of our character, and might excite them to an effort for 
* the subversion and utter extinction of our power.” Another 
reason against the settlement of Muropeans was that ‘ the half- 
* caste willincrease in numbers more rapidly in proportion as 
* facilities are extended to Europeans to settle in India.” The 
worthy Directors quaked and trembled when they thought 
of the rebellious spirit which would be sure to animate 
thisclass. Their imaginations pictured the fall of the Anglo- 
Indian empire under the irresistible charge ‘of legions of the 
mixed race,—a race they had themselves created and increased 
by their opposition to general emigration to India from Great 
Britain; the Directors quailed under the fancied existence of a 
spirit among the half-caste which “might soon give birth to events 
* which cannot be contemplated without alarm.” Other reasons as- 
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signed were, that Muropeans could not understand * the arts of 
‘ cultivation in this soil and climate so well as the natives,” © that 
* Europeans will be thinly scattered over the Ai ice of the eoun- 
‘ try, and the native inh: thitants will desert it. Against the ac- 
quirement of land it was urged that “if British subjects were 
‘ permitted to rent farms” **** * the revenues could not be 
‘ realised, the collections would universally fail; and in the end 
* our possession of the country would be very precarious, * One 
wiseacre solemnly declares, in answer to the question, * whe- 
‘ ther it is for the interest of Great Britain to colonise in East 
‘ India,” that ‘the emigration to countries believed to be 
‘the regions of wealth would be so considerable, that — the 
. mother-country would soon feel the dire consequence of 
‘them ;” another Solon says, speaking of [uropean settlers, 
that as they increase in number, * we load our government 
‘ with useless weights, and add to its embarrassment without 
‘ adding to its streneth.” In 1813, the Directors express their 
fear * that the opening of the out-ports to imports from India 
‘ might increase the resort of Muropean adventurers to India.” 
“Tt has been advanced,” they say, “in return, that the 
‘ police of India is so excellent as to obviate every danger 
‘of this kind.” They naively add, * your committee are 
sorry to observe, that the ‘y find in the records of the Bengal 
Government, informations concerning the police which do 
not warrant them to conclude quite so favourably of it ; 
for in fact, with all the progressive improvements in the 
system of the Government there, they have not yet been able 
to bring the police into a state of perle et efficiency. ” This 
in LS13. In what state is the police in 1858? In_ 1815, 
the Chairs again write deprecating the opening of the India 
trade. * A large influx of Europeans into our Indian territories, 
* (an influx which will unavoidably follow the permission of an 
open and general trade) must prove dangerous to the peace and 
security of those inv: whe le possessions, now so highly im- 
proved under the Company’s administrations.” Mr. Halliday’s 
minute on the state of the police and of erimin: al justice in 
the lower prov inces of Bengal will go down to poster itv, asa fair 
account of the judicial and polic e administration of the East India 
Company in its earliest acquired provinees, at the final close 
of its long lease of power. But were all these fears and prog- 
nostications of ills the fruits of experie nee, or were they 
prompted by the desire to retain at all costs the exclusive 
right to tr: ade? Was the number of interloping residents in 
India sufficient to have V ielded data on which to found sue h 
opinions ? In earlier times the number was excee sdingly sm: all ; 

and from 1814 to 1831, a period of seventeen years, only 1253 
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licenses were granted. When we remember the number of 
Interlopers who resided in the Presidency towns, very few 
could have settled in the mofussil. It is evident that there 
were really no data from which to argue, that the con- 
duct of independe nt settlers warranted the opinions quoted 
above; but we are constrained to confess that the Company 
had at least some grounds for them, if they reasoned from the 
conduet of their own servants, whose rapacity and obliquity 
of moral vision were proverbial from the earliest. times, and 
who were such thorns in the sides of Clive, Warren [lastings 
and others. No—we think we are right in concluding, that 
those fears were prompted by a desire to retain exclusive posses- 
sion of the trade, and that at the bottom of the whole was a 
dread of colonization, and an anticipation of the certain effect 
of it, the loss of the monopoly ; that the [1 C olpany were sia- 
gacious enough to foresee a national ascendenecy in India, and 
ultimate ‘ly even the foundation of an independe “at ae 
empire! Nor are these merely the fanciful creations of : 
prejudiced interloping brain. These very ideas are e x presse dl 
inadespatch from the Chairs to the Board in 1809, They 
say, “ but a more serious consequence than all these would 
‘ still remain: a free trade to India would unavoidably draw 
‘ alter it the residence of numerous and continually increasing 
‘ Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might at first be oppos- 
‘ ed to their settling in the country. When all restraint to the 
‘ importation of ships and goods is taken off, men must be al- 
‘ lowed to follow their prope rty, and to remain at the pl: ice 
‘ where they land it, till they have dis sposed of it; they must be 
‘ allowed to ni wigate the Indian seas, and to return to the same 
* place when their business calls them ; they will thus insensibly 
* and with hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, domiciliate 
* themselves, nor would an unsuccessful trade prevent them, but 
* many would seek to indemnify themselves on shore for their 
‘ losses by the voyage. The instances of such settlements will 
‘ be numerous, and it will be impossible for any police to follow 
‘ up the cases of individuals, and continually to exercise a ri- 
gorous system of exclusion. ‘This has not hitherto been done, 
‘ though attended with comparatively little difficulty, and the 
‘attempt would soon, under the new order of things, be aban- 
‘ doned as hopeless. Colonization must in such case follow. 
‘ Large communities of Europeans will struggle for popular 
' rights. New feelings with respect to the mothe ‘r country, new 
* interests and attae hments, will then spring up; and ina ré “rion 
so remote, so rich and populous, and so accustomed to yield to 
‘ the; ascendancy of the European character, the te nde ney and 
‘ process of these things cannot be difficult to conceive.” Even 
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at the time all these forebodings were expressed, their worth 
was evident to unprejudiced men, George Canning, in reply to 
aletter from the Directors, complaining that the Board ‘had 
granted licences to partie s to whom they had been refused by 
the court, says, * but it must not be forgotten, that all these 
‘ arguments and authorities against laying open India to the 
‘ influx of uneovenanted Europe ans, were manifestly and noto- 
‘ viously brought forward to prevent the opening of the trade. 
* Parliament, not in consonance to these arguments and autho- 
‘ rities, but in spite of them, decided to adopt the measure.” 

The experiment of ope nine the trade was at least to be tried, 
The Directors were interested in proving themselves true pro- 
phets; they pl: iyed into their own hands, therefore pursuc «dl their 
old policy so far as they couk L, always checking their governors 
abroad when the V showed an inclination to be indulge nt to the 
Interloper. For instance, Lord Witham Bentinek was serious- 
ly re primanded for daring to extend to Indigo planters, the 
license given in LS2+4 to hold lands on lease for the cultivation 
of coffee. Lord William, an enlightened and liberal statesman 
himself, was well supported by that great and wise man Sir 
Charles Metealfe. The latter says in his minute on this 
subject, dated 19th February 1829, * 1 have long lamented 
* that our countrymen in India are exeluded from the posses- 
‘sion of land, and other ordinary rights of peaceable subjects, 
‘ [believe that the existence of these Mere te impedes me 
* prosperity of our Indian empire, and of course that their 1 
* moval would tend to promote it. [ am also of opinion het 
‘ their abolition is necessary for that progressive increase of 
* revenue, without which our income cannot keep pace with the 
* continually increasing expense of our establishments. 

“ Tam further econvineed that our possession of India must 
‘ always be pree arious, unless we take root by having an influ- 
‘ ential portion of the population attached to our Government 
* by common interests and sympathies, 

“Ever y measure, therefore, which is calculated to facilitate the 
* settlement of our countrymen in India, and to remove the ob- 
* structions by which it is impeded, must, I conceive, conduce to 
* the stability of our rule, and to the welfare of the people sub- 
jeet to our dominion.” Lord William Bentinck says ;—‘ The 
* sentiments expressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe have my entire 
concurrence: and when we adopted the recent resolution to 
permit the occupancy of land by Europeans, it was by no 
means my intention to rest upon that measure as a final one ; 
still less that the grounds assigned for its adoption should be 
regarded as embracing the general question of the policy to 
be observed in res pect to British settlers. Believing the dittu- 
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«sion of European knowledge and morals among the people 
‘of India to be essential to their well being, and convineed 
‘ that the development of the natural resources of the country, 

‘ depends m: ainly on the introduetion of Europe an capital ind 
« skill, it has alw: ays been my wish and intention that the above 
‘ question should be fully considered and discussed, and that the 
‘ result of our inquiries ‘and deliberations should be submitted 


‘atan early pe riod to the authorities at home.” The whole of 


Lord William Bentinek’s minute on this subject is well worthy 
of perusal. In one paragraph he says: “ So far indeed from 
‘ fearing too great an influx of Europeans, I confess my ap- 
‘ prehension is, that no encouragement we can hold out, will 
‘ induce them to resort to India in the number that seems to 
‘be desirable.” Again he writes— The whole indeed of the 
‘ objections to the settlement of our countrymen which T have 
* been now considering, rest on a train of argument, in meeting 
‘which, the chief difficulty is that of so stating it as to bear 
‘ the semblanee of sound reason, Lf an enemy to our faith 
‘and nation were to urge it, starting with the assumption. that 
‘the Government would league with ~ settlers ina scheme 
riot Injustice and spol ition, one eould « isily im: lone that he 
‘might find materials of plausible wer insidious declamation ; 
‘ but it does seem to be str: aneely paradoxical, when the same 
‘conclusion is drawn by an Englishman loving his country, 
‘and justly proud of it. 

The Company, as we have seen, was obliged to  sue- 
eumb partially in 1813. As the time of the expiry of the 
charter drew near, it) was necessary, if the Directors hoped 
to withstand the foree of public opinion avainst the renewal 
™ their commercial privileges, to bring forward some proof 
of the justness of their forebodings, revarding the result of 
opening the trade and the admission of Interlopers. Indigo 
planters were then, as now, the principal mofussil settlers. W ith 
the view apparently of arming themse Ives with documentary 
proof that all they foresaw had come to pass, we find that in 
1828, the Directors called for a special report whic h should com- 
prise the names and dese ‘riptions of the pl: unters, the nature a 
extent of their establishments, a list of all cases in the civil « 
fouzdarry courts, in which they were conce rned, their charac- 
ters, and the opinion which each magistrate formed of those 
residing in his jurisdiction, and whether further legislative en- 
actments were not necessary for their control. This report 
was forwarded in 1830. It is to be found in the valuable com- 
pilation at the head of this article, Papers reli ating to the Set- 

tlement of Europe ans in India.” chines without asingle ex- 
ception the commissioners and magistrates of the western 


and lower provinees pronounced in favor of the planters 
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They advocate unrestricted permission to purehas ¢ land, and 
declare generally that no further legis lation is necessary 3 as 


to the ohs aracter of the planters, they say, * The transactions of 


‘ the planters are conducted on fair and liberal principles ” « the 
* character of the planters is ve rv good.” Phe ‘vo have * every 
‘reason to be satisfied with their conduct,” © disposed to 
* think favorably of them.” — * They are nehly respectable and 
* well conducted.” * They are verv well be haved, i late ‘lheent 
' men, anxious to avoid any ¢ ause of compl: unt or dispute, ” and so 
on. The Commissioner of the Furruckabad division says, * he 
* should be doing injustice toa highly respectable and = indus- 


‘ trious class of men, if he did not take this opportunity of 


. publicly recording his opinion of the uniform good conduct, 
‘of the honorable and upright dealings, of the kind and con- 
‘ ciliatory treatment of the natives, on the part of the Indigo 
‘ planters, with whom he has hitherto come in contact.  In- 
‘ stances of misconduct are of very rare occurrence; that the 
‘country at large derives great benefit from the residence of 
‘ respectable Europeans in the interior, is proved bevond doubt, 
‘ by the eagerness with which the large zemindars apply to the 
‘ plante rs to build factories on their estates. Has found the 
‘ lower classes of the natives better clothed, richer, and more 
‘ industrious in the neighbourhood of the factories, than those 
‘ata distanee from them: cannot bring to his recollection a 
‘ single instance of a native having suffered cruelty or oppres- 
‘ sion from oan indigo planter,” The feeling of disappoint- 
ment and diswust, with which this re port was received by the 
Directors, may be imagined. They took consider: able time 
to digest it, and replied in) April 1832, to the despatch 
which aecompanied it. The Governor General, Lord William 
Bentinck, had, with we fear ill-concealed irony, suggested that 
the Directors woul | he ple ased to find the re port SO very favor- 
able to the planters, The ‘vy allude to this, but decline receiving 
the opinions for more than the ‘y think they are worth, object 
to the re ‘lef the Crovernor (re Mer al propose “] to vive the plan- 
ters, admit that they dwell mainly on the dark side of the 
question, and conclude by insisting that the Interlopers be 
taught “that obedience to the laws is an indis pensable condi- 
* tion of their license to reside the re,” and sien themselves, as 
usual, the Governor General's “affectionate friends,” which 
was more than they ever were to ‘ie poor Inte vloper. This re- 
port is a Vi Nate wle inte rloping di cument. It 3 is a dip! oma of 
eharacter as it were, down to 18: 30, and looks well by the side 
of the opinior is expressed by various Governors General of the 
C ompany sown servants when inte rloping settlers were not. 
The Directors’ forebodings proved false. By the evidence 
of their own. servants, the experime nt of 1813 was. suffici- 
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ently suecessful to warrant the entire abolition of the Com- 
pany’s right to trade, which accordingly took place in 1833. 
No sooner was the act passed, than the Directors sought for 
some means to carry out the spirit of their old policy, and to 
neutralise the clause authorizing free ingress to Interlopers. 
The new bill provided that Europeans should not be made 
amenable to the mofussil courts in capital cases. They at once 
sent a despatch to India containing these words: * When the 
© Act says you shall not pass laws making them capitally punish- 
‘ able, otherwise than by the Ning’s courts, it does, by irresistible 
‘ implication, authorise you to subject them in all other criminal 
‘ respects, and in all civil respects whatever, to the criminal 
‘ jurisdiction of the Company.” That paragraph was the nueleus 
of the * Black Acts,” which have ever since, at intervals, been 
held zn terrorem over the Interloper’s head. When we remember 
the wretched state of the courts and the police, and the inefli- 
ciency of the covenanted civil service, we cannot be surprised 
at the determined opposition evinced by British-born subjects 
to the passing of these Acts, or to the spirit with whieh they 
asserted, to use the language of the Directors, ** what they con- 
‘ ceived to be their constitutional and indeteasible rights.” 

The Directors were so far suecesstul, that the animus dis- 
played against Interlopers, especially in the endeavour to make 
them amenable to the most corrupt courts in the world, many 
of them presided over by native officers,* discouraged settle- 
ment in the mofussil : and the number of settlers in the inte- 
rior is to-day less than it was in 1832. The British popula- 
tion in the Presideney towns, and the amount of eapital intro- 
duced into the country, have however enormously increased. 
The imports and exports in 1832 were £58,000,000 against 
£124,000,000 in 1856.F Notwithstanding the vs tnerliw, not to 
speak of direet opposition, of the Company, every succeeding 
year, since 1833, has proved the soundness of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s and Metealfe’s opinions, and the fallacy of those of the 
Kast India Company. 

* In the evidence taken before the Colonization Committee, the Company's ci 
vilian, Mr. Hawkins, gives it as his opinion, that many of the natives might be 


influenced by a fee ling of nationality against the European. See Question 4091, 


2nd Report. 


t Vide Mr. Freeman's evidence before the Committee. Questions 1561, 1562, 
Ist Report. 


+ Mr. Waller, a gentleman who was not an Indigo planter or a mofussil 


interloper of any kind, but a barrister of the sudder court of Calcutta, living 
nan official atmosphere, and on terms of intimacy with the judges, and who on 
leaving the bar was presented by them with a testimonial of their esteem and 
appreciation, says in his evidence before the Colonization Committee—“ although 
the extreme severity of this original policy has been somewhat modified and gra- 
dually relaxed, its ‘spirit has remained but little changed, and its effects have 
been to keep the people of this country very ignorant of the resources and great 
value of India, and of the character, condition, and wants of the natives.” 
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The traditional prejudice against the Interloper has con 
tinued, with a consistency worthy of a better cause, down 
to the very last year of the Company's power. When its 
empire was rocking to and fro, its natural supports falling 
away on every side, when it was apparently in its very 
death struggle, the ruling passion was still strong. The first 
unpulse on the part of the Government was to disbelieve 
that the policy of a hundred years had proved a_ failure ; 
it ignored the danger. The nee defection of the sepoy 
army on which our power rested, i "a fact, was so awlul a ca- 
tas trophe that the Government would not admit it. Oficial 
warnings were unheeded, interloping advice scorned, assistance 
declined. While British-born subjects were being massacred 
and treasuries pillaged, the crisis was called ‘a passing and 
* groundless panic.” At last the real peril of our position 
was realized. At such an appalling moment, common danger, 
one would have thought, would have united the governing ‘and 
the interloping classes. Not so,—the * imperial poliey ” could 
not be sacrificed, This policy was displayed specially in a 
Press act which gavved the Enelish equally with the native 
newspapers, and ina bill which was passed for the registration 
and heenst sing of arms and ammunition, embri acing in its provi- 
sions Briton and native alike. 

To jus stify Various acts of Government during the past 
year, which Interlopers thought unjust towards themselves, 
it has been the fashion to declare that the non-official 
class were eager for an unreasoning revenge on all na- 
tives innocent or euilty ; that they were actuated by a 
bitter feeling of contempt and hatred to the whole race, 
At home even this idea has been taken up, and we. find 
a well established periodical like the Quarterly Review, 
attributing our opposition to the Black } es to hatred of 
the natives! In an article on British India in the July 
number for this year, it is said—* Were that opposition” (to the 
Black Aets) * crounded upon the state of the courts them- 

selves, and the mal-administration of justice, it would be 

reasonable enough, but arts ing as it does from hatred and 
contempt of the natives, it is unreasonable and unjust!” 
It is undeniable that the interloping class had, early, a 
full perception of the late Crisis, The disatteetion at Bar- 
rackpore and Berhampore, when followed by the Meerut 
outbreak, convinced them that the danger so long acknow- 
le leed to exist, had eome Upon us, that 100,000 men, ves- 
terday our paid defenders, were to- day our faithless eng 
The earnest desire for a rigorous policy was misreprese nted : 

a bloody-minded longing for indiscriminate slaughter ; motives 
were attributed which never existed. While doubtless panting 
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for the swift and severe punishment of the murderer, and alive 
to the danger of the crime of mutiny being slighted, the In- 
terloper never for a moment thought of mixing the innocent 
with the guilty. Tle saw and lame nted and fought against the 
feeling which was vaining ground in’ high places, and which 
appe ared in the famous resolutions, of leniene y towards the mu- 
tineer as such. Ile foresaw the difhie ulties which would sur- 
round the question of ruling without a native army, and desired 
that the opportunity should not be lost. of teac hing the native 
soldier that mutiny, unfaithfulness to his salt, was a crime 
avainst the state which we could not afford to overlook, It vet 
remains to be seen whether or not he was right. The Seikhs 
have been as a right hand to us. Their hatred of the Poorbea, 
fortunate accidents, loyalty on the part of certain Seikh Sirdars, 
and the mad policy of “the Delhi miscreants in mutil: ating every 
Seikh soldier they got hold of, secured us their hearty service ; 
hut we must not suppose that love to our raj actuated them. 

They are watching how we treat the meatincer as well as the 
murderer, We have alre ady had one warning. Is it likely that 
the Poorbea regiments at Mooltan revolted, w Tehond some eround 
for expecting they would be joined by the Seikhs partially uf 
hot gener: ally 

To think that the inte rloping community had any such blood- 

thirsty feelings, as were attributed to them, is absurd. A large 
number of them resided in the mofussil, each one among 
thousands of natives, people with whom he daily tr: ansacted 
business, and with wie he associated on terms of kindness and 
confidence, But in making these remarks, we must exempt 
most of the Company’s own servants. We believe a large 
THE yority of the mofussil officials agreed with the Interloper in 
his view of the policy which should be adopted to crush the 
rebellion, But the Caleutta official atmosphere seemed strange- 

ly to obscure the official intellect, and vet, if we are to cre ulit 
the Red Pamphleteer, the civilians at the Be. of Govern- 
ment were at times ludicrously alive to a sense of danger; 
any hiding place from the hold of a ship to a dirty clothes- 
basket having been thorourhly appreciated on panic days. 


* Mr. Raikes in his diary s; ys, “In the afternoon Generals Grant and Ilodson 
euled. The latter remarked to me that his Seikhs are anxious ly watching our 
treatinent of mutineers. They say r jus stnow you are very angry with the 
Sepoys, but six months hence the Lord Sa hib( Governor General) will pardon them 
all.’ Hodson is cles arly of opinion, that unless the mutincers are fairly hunted 
down, and sentenced either to death or tr: insportatron for life, we Inuy expect 
before long aSeikh mutiny : the ‘vy are wat hing, tosee whether mutiny is not con- 
doned by the ritis h Government, and if it is condoned, the Seikhs will have their 
turn ; for they will argue, if we get the best of it we gain every thing, and if 
we lose, we shall be as well off as we were before.”— (Revo lt in the North-west 


Ae . 
Provinces of India,) by C. Raikes, page 180. 
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Connected with these feelings attributed to the Tnterlopers 


are the accusations of cruelty te the natives, including acts of 


cold-blooded atrocity On the part of our soldiery. To SUP pose 


that no excesses were committed by our troops at the sackine 


of Delhi, or the taking of Jhansi, is to suppose that our soldiers 
were not human beings. To eall such slaughter and plunder 
“fearful revenge,” in the sense of unreasonable or unjustifiable 
revenge, is mere maudlin sentimentality. The man who in- 
dulges in such mock tender feelings, would probably, trom the 
weakness of his mind, be the first to indulge, were his passions 
roused and circumstanees favorable, in the commission of acts 
far worse than those he denounces. No doubt when our army 
entered Delhi, the throwing away of his arms did not save the 
sepoy from the slaughter he deserved. No doubt the soldiers 
of the puritan Havelock, who had seen the Cawnpore  slaugh- 
ter-house, spared no man armed or unarmed; but no women 
or children were butchered. After all, had excesses of the 
worst kind been committed by Tiavelock’s soldiers, we might 
have regretted the fact, but would not have been surprised; 
nor would we have thought * blood-thirsty” and * atrocious,” 
proper epithets to bestow on the soldiery. These soldiers, we 
must remember, had passed through Cawnpore; had heard, soon 
after it was acted, of the Cawnpore tragedy, of the cowardice 
of the first investment, the treachery of the capitulation, the 
fiendish brutality of the massacre. They had looked down 
the well; they had wept over the bloody trunks, the ten- 
der limbs, and the rich tresses of our slaughtered women and 
children; they had, maddened by the sight, vowed to God that 
for every hair in a clotted mass found sticking to the sides of 
the well, they would have the life of a sepoy. That these sol- 
diers, rough, unpolished, but noble-hearted men, should not have 
sworn to have a dire revenee, would indeed have been strane. 
So long as their rivlit avis eould he raised to strike, Wwe may 
be assured they struck, and struck well home. We cannot 
Imagine aman in whose veins the pure blood of a Briton ran, 
contessing that when he stood over that fearful resting place 
of the mangled remains of his murdered eountry-women and 
children, there was any feeling in his breast, but that of’ horror 
at the crime, and an absorbing desire for retributive justice 
on the devils in human shape, who perpetrated it. Yet Mr. 
Layard, a man who has sat in the British senate. savs, “ When 
© T stood over the well at Cawnpore, if there was one feeling 
nore bitter than the rest, it Wis that possibly their own acts 
‘ might justify that deed of hell” 

The closing year of the reien of the East India Com- 
pany will indeed be marked with blood in the annals of 
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history. The awe with which we contemplate the ordeal we 
have passed through, ean only be surpassed by the admira- 
tion with which we view the heroism of the men, to whom 
we owe the existence to-day of a British Indian empire. 

The East India Company ean boast of having developed 
the talents of many of England's wisest and bravest sons: but 
in the galaxy of brilliant names which adorn the list, none 
shine briehter than those whom this crisis has produced, Where 
shall we find braver men, or bolder leaders, than Neill, Have- 
lock, Campbell, Henry Lawrence, Wilson, Rose, Nicholson, 
Inclis, Chamberlain, Edwards, or more sagacious devoted 
civilians than John Lawrence, Montgomery, Cooper, Tayler, 


Tucker. Gubbins, Rieketts, Wake. If ever a body of 


officers upheld the honor of their country, the military and 
civil servants of the East India Company did so in 18957. 
The military did their duty and did it gloriously ; dying, 
how often! martyrs at thet posts, and on too many oeca- 
sions martyrs to their own honest Mnelish fecliags, which would 
not allow them to believe in the deep-dyed treachery which 
surrounded them. ‘To the last moment, almost till) they 
were hacked in picees, they trusted in their men. The etvi- 
lian however was not deeeived as to the state of the army ; 
the peril soon beeame imminent and palpable in his eyes. As 
regiment after regiment mutinied, he watched the efleet on the 
population around him: he saw the elements of disorder at 
work on every side, his jail filled with villains thirsting for his 
blood, the town with budmashes longing for plunder; he was 
alone perhaps, without a single European to speak to, or with 
Whom he eould even share sympathy, or may be with wile and 
children to unman him. Yet where danger was greatest, there 
Was bravery the most conspicuous, If possible in the latter 
ease, his family was placed out of danger, and he waited alone 
to breast the storm. In too many eases this was impracticable, 
and then the fortitude and patience of the British heroine 
shone side by side with the coolness and gallantry of the sritish 
hero, Lvery individual eivil officer in’ the upper provinces or 
Oude was, we believe, an army in himself, nobly sustaining the 
prestige of. the British name, The bearing of the eivilian re- 
maining coolly at his post, issuing orders and exerting his’ per- 
sonal influence to preserve order to the last moment, till in fact 
the bullets were rattling about his head, we may be sure 
had its influence on the people. The nation to which such 
men belonged would not, they felt, easily suecumb, The 
rebels saw they were fighting against fate; were convineed 
in spite of themselves, that the British raj, though beclouded 
fora time, would ere long Ain shine forth with renewed 
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etre noth and sple ndour. Nor is the Interlope r to be forgotte n, 
when England reckons up the roll of those who in 1857 were 
mindful of their duty. © Individually or collectively where 
there was sufficient force to form volunteer bands, the Inter- 
lopers did good service, Will not history speak ot the Avra 
hand of forty horsemen that routed 1,500 rebel cay: alry : of 
“Captain Barrow’s devoted band,” who fought their way from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow, and earned from Outram, the chevalier 
SUNS pe ur et Sans reproc he, the title ot * those elorious sol lie rs,” 
Will not Venables be a household word so long as the rebel- 
lion of 1857 is on the tongues and in the hearts of Enelish- 
men? That noble-hearted man who, with his small band of 
lndigo planters, and the aid of his tenantry, and this last is a 
significant fact, recovered and held a distriet! Will not the 
ee ry of 1857 relate how that man, his constitution shat- 
tered by the exertions he had made, arranged to return to ye 
native land; but at the request of the Governor General | 
India continued his services to the state; resigning the ie 
pect of an honorah le retirement in old) Eneland, and remain- 
ing toleave his bones on Indian ground, another victim to the 
ereat rebellion? Do we not all know how in Caleutta the Inter- 
lope rs formed a corp of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, known 
as the Volunteer Guards for the defence of the ¢ city; how at 
Arrah they mainly composed the heroie earrison how in 
Dacca they fought against the rebel SCPOys 3 in Bhaugulpore 
were instrumental under Mr. Commissioner Yule in preserving 
the district from rapine and plunder; how in Rajshahye they 
formed a volunteer corps to protect the district mn case of 
mutiny at Berhampore, or an inroad from the irregular ca- 
valry in Bhaueulpore ; how in Pubna, at a moment's notice, 
they eathered round the magistrate Mr. Ravenshaw, and rode 
from sixty to eiehty miles to the borders of the district to 
iIntereept the “a or Chittagong mutineers ; how in KX ish- 
naghur they collected in the station to protect the treasury 
from attack by the disbanded sepoys of the 19th: how at 
Sherajgunge an Tuterloper fortified his house and earrisoned 
it with a body of sailors, be: arine the expense himself, re- 
eelving no other assistance from Government than the loan 
of cannon and ammunition: the result of these prec autions 
heime that the miutines rs, instead of takine the direct route 
to ulpigoree through Sherajeunee, at whieh mart alone 
they would have had) plunder amounting to upwards of fifty 
lacs of rupees, skirted the hills, and the majority of them 
died of starvation or disease 2?) Wherever an nelis sh>man was 
settled, he was ready either to remain with eool disregard 
of danger at his post till death stared him in the face, or 
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to render his services in any way they might be required, 
towards the restoration or preservation of order, These re- 
marks apply equally to the Madras and Bombay Presiden- 
cies, but want of information prevents our mentioning instances 
of zeal and patriotism on that side of India, 

Had the settlement of Englishmen in India been encouraged 
the last hundred years, we doubt whether this rebellion would 
ever have occurred. There would have been too large an 
infusion of the element, which convinced Napoleon with 500,000 
disciplined soldiers at his back, that the invasion of English 
hearths and homes could only result in his own discomfiture and 
utter ruin. Tad every district in upper India contained suf- 
ficient Englishmen to forma district militia corps, the muti- 
neers would h: wdly have gained their temporary success; but 
the East India Company worked directly and indirectly for 
a century against the increase of the Knelis hh population, 

We have reached, in 1858, the close of the Indian Interlo- 
per’s eareer. We have not space to trace what, with their 
limited opportunities, the various classes of Interlopers have 
done for India—the missionary from Carey to Duff, the con- 
duetors of the Press, ere trader whether merchant. or planter, 
and lastly the lawyer who has ever been the spokesman of his 
fellow Inte ‘rlopers. We are entering on anew era, one in 
which we trust and believe that each and all of these classes 
will have a fair field for their exertions. ‘The missionary in 
extending the religion which will both “ purify and polish the 
character” of the people ; the’ editor In exposing abuses and 
urging on reforms, ; the capitalist and trader in developing the 
resources of this wealthy country, and the lawyer, in addition 
to the practice of his profession, in standing forward as he 
has often done in India, the champion of our “ constitutional 
and indefeasible rights.’ 

We have now arrived at a resting or rather a starting 
point from whieh, while we look hope fully forward, we 
cannot but look back with wonder, as we observe with what 
Inadequate) means an empire has been acquired; how by a 
concurrence of fortuitous circumstances, and by the personal 
character of the great men who founded and consolidated it, a 
colossal Anglo-Indian power has arisen in Asia. We are 
struck with astonishment at the way in which native kingdoms 
have been absorbed, and we are still further astounded that 
such dominion should have been acquired by a foreign power, 
Without the usual means of extending the influence of a do- 
minant race—numerieal inerease of its own people, and the 
diffusion of its religion and polity hy colonizé ution. We 


wonder when we reflect on the policy under which, or in spite 
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of which, this great power has grown up. While making all 
allowance for the weakness, mor: al and physical, of the native 
races, and taking into account the skill and wisdom of our 
military commanders and civil administrators, we are econ- 
strained to confess that, if ever the hand of God was peculi- 
arly visible in the se tting up and the pulling down of earthly 
kingdoms, surely his h: ind is visible here. Hum: inly speaking, 
our sovereignty has long hung upon a thread. This has been 
felt by our Ww isest Indian statesmen, and aecknowledeed by the 
C om any’s own servants ¢ wil and military. The year 1857 near- 
ly witnessed the snapping of the thread. When it was strain- 
ing at the commencement of last year, General Tlearsey com- 
manding at Barrackpore stated his opinion boldly and ¢ listine tly 
to Government, cone ‘luding his despatch by saying * well might 
‘ Sir Charles Metealfe say that he expecte id to awake some 

fine morning, and find India had beenlost to the British crown.” 
The enterprise and self-interested keenness of the British 
merchant gained us our first footing ; when there was no idea 
of conquest or political power; influence which amounted. to 
that of the conqueror was ours. When the e mpire was fairly 
established, the Company still hankered after its commercial 
profits, and seeking to retain them exclusively, shut out. its 
fellow subjects from a share in the wealth of India. The car- 
ry ing out of this policy in later times seems inexplicable, and 
is an instance of how strongly a prejudice may act upon a cor- 
porate body as upon an individual. 

As regards the jealousy of Christianity it is but fair to own 
that the hostility did not originate at home. In earlier times 
the Directors appear to have been anxious to provide religious 
instruction for their own servants, and Christian ministers and 
school-masters were sent out, for the e xpress purpose of teach- 
ing the natives in connection with, and living in the neighbour- 
hood of, their factories. Peter Auber says—" It will be seen that 
‘ in the earlier periods of the C ompany ’s history, measures were 
taken for the diffusion of Christi: unity among ‘their own imme- 
diate servants, and likewise the natives . By the charter of 1698, 
the Company were bound tomaintaina minister and sehool-mas- 
ter in every garrison and superior factory. The hostility ori- 
ginated in India. The old servants of the C ompany had almost 
without exe ‘ption formed native connections ; some of them pro- 
fessed even to be converts to Mohammedanism. We read of a 
Company’s servant at Patna, who confessed himself a follower of 
Mahomet, and built a mosque in his ¢. ympound where he daily at- 
tended religious service, and this was not an isolated case. These 
were the men who opposed with such bitterness the early at- 
tempts of Martyn, Buchanan, Carey and others, to translate 
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the Scriptures and preach Christianity. They urged their views 
upon the Governors General, and the authorities at home; on 
the plausible ground of the adverse political results which 
might be expee ‘ted to arise from interference, as they called it, 
with the religion of the natives. This dread of contrasting 
Christianity with Hinduism or Mohammedanism still unfortunate- 
ly exists. But while fearing to offer C hristianity to them, the 
Company has always professed great anxiety for the comfort 
and well-being of its native subjects, putting forward this 
desire as an excuse for excluding European settlers. But we 
cannot believe that its idea, that the introduction of free trade 
was synonymous W ith that of oppre ssion and cruelty towards the 
natives. was an honest convietion. We have alre: ady shown that 
there were really no data on which to found such an opinion. 
In connection with this subject we would say a word 
more regarding the Indigo planters. Indigo was almost. the 
only article of trade, which gave scope to pr ivate ente rprise. 
Indigo factories were originally built and carried on prine ipally 
by the servants of the Company. Were not oppression and 
cruelty probably first prac ‘tised by these men, whomay have taken 
advantage of their official position: ? The rapacity and dishonesty 
of the old servants of the Company were proverbial. Their 
professe “ul oce ‘upation was either the management of the Com- 
yany’s factories or civil administration, and with these was com- 
ined private trade. It was almost inevitable that they should 
use their official influence to promote their own interest. A 
man who depended solely on trade, would hardly risk his liveli- 
hood for the sake of driving : a few good bargains by oppression, 
The civil servant could do the latter without risk to the former. 
The Op yprobrium justly attached to such conduct was not laid 
by the C ompany on the right shoulders, It accepted the fact 
of op pression, forgetting who had been the oppressor, and most 
unjustly argued from it against the influx of British settlers, 
The latter, chiefly In livo planters, have suffered in’ conse- 
quence. By degrees the Indigo factories, when civilians were 
no longer allowed to trade, changed hands, passing from those of 
the civilian to those of the Interlopers, bricks and mortar, 
balances and good will ; the two latter represented by the sys- 
tem of advances, and all the then existing abuses connected 
with the business of planting. Much of the lawlessness of old 
times, the agrarian outrage described in the pages of this Review 
in 1847, is to be attributed to the opposition and j jealousy which 
arose hetween the protegés of the old Caleutta firms, and 
the civilians before and after they were prohibited from trad- 
ing. The former backed by the money bags of the merchant 
princes could barely cope with the ‘official influence of the 
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latter. There are men still living who speak of the feuds that 
arose, owing to the Interloper seeking to establish factories 
“in the line” of the Drozs and the W illiams of the old ecom- 
mercial residencies. I* may be safely asserted that the un- 
popularity of Indigo cultivation arose in the times of whic h 
we speak, and may fairly be laid at the door of the Company's 
own servants. British settlers have strugeled against these 
disadvantages, and have partially overcome them. Asa further 
proof of the unreasonableness of the East India Company’ 3 
idea that oppression and injustice to the natives were insepara- 
bly connected with the se ‘ttlement of Europeans, we may ask 
how itis that in no other branch of indus ‘try these accusa- 
tions arise. Take silk for instances The Company having a 
monopoly of this article, their servants were debarred trom its 
manufacture, and independent settlers started as it were fairly. 
Is silk unpopular? The same man possesses within equal dis- 
tance of his residence a silk filature and an Indigo factory. 
The former is confessedly a source of unmixed benefit to the 
ryot. The mulberry cultivation, the rearing of the worm, the 
immediate manufacture of the article, all give e mploy ment to 
hundreds; capital ts circulated, and the condition of all connected 
with the business is improved. The same may be said of the 
sugar factory, of the collieries, of the tea gardens in Assam, 
and of works for the baling and screwing of jute. This latter 
business is in its infancy in the mofussil. The |: argest establish- 
ment we believe in Bengal is at Sherajgunge, belonging to 
Messrs. Mackay and Barry. We remember passing a day 
at Mr. Barry’s factory, and being struck at the number of 
men employed, and the hearty cheerful w ay in which they 
worked. These men had come from various districts within 
sixty and eighty miles of Sherajgunge, to earn their live lihood 
by cleaning, baling, and secre wing jute under interloping super- 
intendence. ‘There have alw ays heen and there still are men, and 
well-meaning men too, who would have us believe that the British 
settler in the mofussil is of necessity an oppressor, energy 
and education will always eet the better of slothfulness and 
ignorance ; but that it is the nature of the Enelishman, when he 
settles in India, to take advantage of his superiority to injure 
and oppress the native, is utterly false. Never was there a 
grosser libel! 
W e have ende avoured to pourtray faithfully in the prec ‘eding 
pages, s, the poley which, we sav, has wronged both Great 
sritain and India: our assertions being proved from the lips 


as it were of the C ompany itself. India is certainly not 
in the state to-d: ay, in which it should have been after a hundred 
years of British sway. The opponent of the Company may 
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justly ask—what has she to show for her century of posses- 
sion? Her goannas ? It has ever been her pride to declare 
that they wer » acquired 1 in spite of her. As regards even her 
earliest acquired provinces—has she stimulated trade? Read 
the evidence before the colonization committee of the House 
of Commons regarding the Nuddea rivers, and the correspon- 
dence last year with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce con- 
cerning the canals leading to Calcutta; these latter being the 
only a of water communication for eight months in 
the year between the provinces and the e apital, Her judicial 


administration 2? Her police? Read the Liecut.-Governor of 


Bengal’s minute on both, written in April 1856. | Postal com- 
munication? C ompare the safety and speed of the dak in 1858 
with the following: “ The post in the Mogul’s dominions goes 
‘very swift, for at every caravansery, which are built on the 
‘ hich roads about ten miles distant from one another, men, ve ry 
: swift of foot, are kept re aly. The letters are enclosed ina 
* wilded box, which he that carries holds over his head when he 
‘comes near the serait, and giving notice of his arrival, another 
* takes it, and runs to the next, and so on, might and day, at 
* five or six miles in an hour, till it is carried where directed to; 
* so that in eight days, advices are brought from the furthermost 
‘ parts of that large empire to court. And these carriers are 
‘ called dog chowkies.” This was written in 1727, by Ha- 
milton, an interloping ( ‘aptain, who spent the time between 1688 
and 1723 in trading and travelling in the Kast. The imperial 
finances? She leaves us with an annual deficit of seven millions. 
Her army for the public defence? Where is it ? remembered 
chiefly through the sable garments of those who are mourning 
husbands, sons, brothers, wives, sisters and daughters massacre d 
by that army. The empire itself'?—Six months ago was it not 
quivering in the balanee, saved only under Providence, in- 
directly by the annexation polic yow hich left no inde pendent 
armed powers to overwhelm it in its fall, and directly by a 
miracle at Barrackpore and a man in the Punje ab ? 

But is there not a brighter side to the pic ture? We need not 
discuss the question of the risk we ran in 1857 of losing the 
empire. It exists. The great fact of Hindustan being under 
British sway is a light which must brighten the very deep- 
est shade. We eare not to separ ate the great deeds of the 
servant from the declared policy of the master. Under the 
auspices of the East India Company the colossal empire of 
British India has arisen. We will not seek to prove that the 
structure has been raised rather in spite of, than owing to, 
the policy of the Company. We will but hint that the com- 
mercial instincts of the company of merchants were often at 
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critical periods stronger than its sense of political responsibility : 
that its Governors General often sought the British minister's 
support, on the ground, as the Marquis of Wellesley wrote to 
Lord Castlereagh, that “the duties of sovereignty must be 
* deemed paramount to the Company’s mereantile interests, 
* prejudices and profits.” We own that the East India Com- 
any has been an instrument in the hands of Providence for 
the wood of India. At several periods of our history, uro- 
pean polities or civil wars would have necessitated our with- 
drawal from India, had we held our settlements as crown 
colonies ; but the Company, during the worst of times, steadily 
pursued its schemes of profit, slowly and = surely in spite of 
itself extending simultaneously its territory and power. While 
Inglishmen were engrossed in resisting oppression and securing 
their liberties at home, the East India Company was quietly 
founding the British Indian empire. If betore 1833° its 
commercial interests were paramount, we must confess that 
since that time the Company has exhibited an earnest and 
progressive desire to benefit Tidia, Its public works, consi- 
dering the state of its finances and the expense of its wars, 
have been numerous and useful: among them rank various 
trunk roads, the Ganges and other canils, the numerous 
irrigation works in upper India’ and in the Madras Presi- 
dency, asystem of roads and bridges in the Punjab, and the 
introduction of the eleetrie telegraph, Much more would 
have been done, had the Company cast their old policy to the 
winds, and heartily encouraged the introduction of British 
eapital, and British colonists. Under Lord Dalhousie’s enlighten- 
ed administration, railways were introduced, the Government 
guarantecing interest on the schemes of private Companies ; 
the first direct encouragement on an important scale of the 
employment of British capital on Indian works. The Revenue 
Survey carried out at vast expense, has been also most useful 
to the country. For the moral improvement of the people, 
we may say the Company has abolished human sacrifice, thug- 
gee, suttee, infanticide and slavery ; and seriously checked ghat 
murders and dacoitee.* It has, by secular education, sap- 
ped idolatry and undermined easte. It has viven the in- 








* The success of the Bengal Government in checking dacoitee has been very 
great: with well chosen instruments and a swifter mode of procedure, than that 
of the ordinary criminal courts, dacoitee has comparatively almost disappeared. 
Were the action of the sudder entirely removed, still greater success would 
result ; but the exertions of the dacoitee commissioner are in a measure 
paralysed by the exceeding tender conscience of “ the sudder.” 

It is said that natives do not make good executive officers, and as a rule we 
think this is correct, but the dacoitee department can boast at least of one 
most efficient man. The district of Jessore, which for years was infested with 
dacoits, is now almost free from them, by the exertions of Baboo Gvoruchurn 
Dutt, the Dacoitee Deputy Magistrate, ~ 
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telligent classes an incentive to improvement, by throwing open 
various situations of trust in the public service to natives. 
It has beyond a doubt under many and heavy disadvan- 
tages, the heaviest however created by itself, done great 
cood to India, Could the Company have purified Leaden- 
hall Street of the musty traditions of old times, and_ started 
in 1854 with the honest desire to eneour: we emigration to 
India from England, inviting British capitalis ts to join in 
schemes for the material improvement of India, we do not 
think that the Mast India Company would to-day have been a 
thing of the past; but the prejudices of a century had sunk 
too deep to be eradicated. Its mission has been fulfilled, and 
God by the rebellion of 1857, has rudely roused Great Britain 
to a full sense of her responsibility to India, 

With the Proclamation of Queen Victoria the Interloper died. 
But we cannot resist say ing a few words on the prospect of the 
Inte rloper redivivus—the welcome settler’s future, or rather the 
future of the country which he will enrich and improve by his 
prese nee. We are not cvoing to argue on the question of @ yloni- 
zation, Suflice it to say that we believe, when see urity to person 
and property is. est ablished, a tide of enngration will set in to 
India. A feeling of security will be att: ained only by the pres- 
ence of a large ‘British army. This army, if milit: ary colonies 
are established in the hills on the Russian system, may in thirty 

r forty years be to a great extent recruited in India; and men 
rg have served their time might be encour: cal to remain in 
the country by the offer of situations under Government. The 
question of a total abolition of a regular native army is not 
one we feel competent to discuss. Many think there is no 
need of such a force; a native police drilled and disciplined 
under Murope an superintendencs, might suffice to preserve 
the peace in ordinary times, and to perform most of the duties 
which of late years were the sole occupation of our sepoys. 
The expense of such a body could be at least partially de- 
frayed from the wages of the village chow keydars who are 
paid hy the zemindars 3 to this fund could be added the cost 
of the « hupri assie establishment, itself sufficient, in Sir Charles 
Napier’ 8 opinion, to pay an army. Ly a system of railway 
communication we should be able rapidly to concentrate troops 
on a ie once point, and thus our European force need 
not be so large as would at first appear necessary. A ge- 
neral and complete disarmament of the population in all the 
Provinces of Be ngal, Behar, the N. W. Provinees and Oude, 
and of all parts of the other Presidencies which have been 
tainted by rebellion, would be drawing the teeth of the evil- 
disposed, and removing temptation from the well-affected. 
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By these measures security might be established. The eop- 
struction of railways to any extent must doubtless be a ques- 
tion of time, but capital for five or six main lines, with a 
Government guarantee, would be subscribed for at houne in as 
many months. 

But before we can hope for any decided improvement in 
India, we must have a fixity of land tenure. This we ean 
never have so lone as under-tenures are unsafe, or landed - 
perty liable to be sold by auction owing to the rase ality of ae 
mooktear, or the accidental non-payment of the quarterly dist,— 


The redemption of the land tax will remove these abuses. I 
should of course be optional, and thus it) will be, as all ereat 
changes should be, gradual. The ey of the perpetual 





settlement assessment might be removed, by calculating the 
amount pays able not on the sudder revenue, but on the profits of 
estates. The Revenue Survey which liys down the boundaries 
and area of every village, would make such ae omputation prae- 
ticable. There would be no Injustice in such an arrangement, 
as the zemindar who preferred partial insecurity, with the pay- 
ment of Government revenue and the retention of his profits, 
to the fee simple of his estate, need not avail himself of the boon, 
Hlow to apply the amount realised by the rede ‘mption of the land 
tax will bea question for our financiers to decide. The liquida- 
tion of our Indian debt might not be politie. It is well to give 
the native capitalist a poe ‘ket interest in the stability of our 
rule, and it is well likewise fora community to be taxed toa 
certain extent to secure on the general eredit a safe investment 
for individual savines, Might not a part at least of such a 
fund be invested = in public works, especially railways and 
schemes for irrigation in’ those parts of India where a certain 
and regular supply of water increases ten-fold the produce 
of the soil? Railways, we may be sure, will yield a_ large 
return, and irrigation schemes we know, do so, The finan- 
cial question is the most important which demands the at- 
tention of the Indian) reformer. We have drifted into a 
sea of expenditure the last twelve months, which, for native 
troops alone, be they called levies, irregulars, or what not, is 
quite appalling, and, we believe, is equi al to the cost of our na- 
tive army before it mutinied. That our system of taxa! ion 
must undergo revision is certain, and the time has come when 
the subject must be seriously taken in hand. There are 
charges connected with the rebellion whieh must be met 
at once, Our public buildings, euteherries and barracks, 
must be rebuilt. Surely this nicht be done by a direct tax on 
the districts in which they were destroyed, excepting in those, 
if there are any such, where the population showed no syi- 
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pathy with the mutineers. We would also exact compensation 
in the same way to the uttermost farthing for all private losses, 
including those of insurance societies, caused by the mutinies. 
In any scheme of revenue for the future, one class which has 
been gratuitously enriching itself under our Government, 
must be no longer exempt from taxation—the native mahajuns, 
bankers, and capitalists. The justness of an iIncome-tax has 
been recognised at home. As the wealth and population of a 
country increase, the public charges are augmented; and it 
appears but fair that the system of taxation should embrace this 
principle, which certainly the perpetual settlement land-tax 
in Bengal does not. Our Indian civil list must soon be eriti- 
cised by a severer eye, and clipped by sharper shears than those 
of Mr. Ricketts. Many find it difficult to understand what the 
publie receives for the money it pays to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, Others think that the Supreme Council are feeed some- 
What too highly for mere consulting physicians to the state 
pationt, Awain, there are Boards of very doubtful utility, 
unsound and worm-eaten, and on which the public looks with a 

suspicious eye. Many cannot conceive why a channel of com- 

munication, a roll of red-tape called a commissioner, should 

draw 3,000 per mensem. TLundreds of well educated barristers 

at home wish they had the chance of performing the duties 

of judee, for one-half what the present officer receives, 

The colleetor’s duties are light ; as the land-tax is gradually re- 
deemed they will become lighter, and may well be added to 

those of the magistrate. There are men who, looking more 


to the practice than to the theory of justice, would abolish 
the “killing no murder” bench; but a well regulated court 
of appeal is, without doubt, usetiil and necessary, The se- 
eretariat is certainly not overpaid. The magistrates are de- 
eidedly underpaid, receiving from 400 to 900 per month ; 
from 300 to 1.500 would bea fairer seale. We do not think 
that the amount of our civil list can be reduced, The ser- 
vice is numerically about the same to-day that it was twenty- 
five years ago, our territories having meanwhile enormously 
increased. After obtaining an additional number, at the pre- 
sent cost, by reduction of allowances and abolition of offices, 
the serviee may: still require to be ereatly extended.  T*air 
rates of remuneration must be continued ; as a rule, the present 
systein of sceuring the raw material in England must be re- 
tained, a certain number of civil appointments being reserved, 
under certain restrictions, for efficient Europeans in India, 
The arguments against the appointment of the covenanted 
service in England are at present perhaps more plausible than 
reasonable, but the bearings of this question will be entirely 
altered when there is a large non-official European population 
in India. The plan of admission into the service by competi- 


Derc., 1858. w Ww 
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tion is a great improveme nt on the former one, and the ner 
eystem seems to he working fairly, The competitioners Can 
already boast of their Perkinses and Aitehisons. We may ret 
a book-worm or two, bat the proportion of genuine, * hard 
bareains ” will be wonderfully diminished. 

We want entire security for landed property, a fair civil 
administration, and free encouragement to colonization; * but 
we must not expect even with thy Se, thint private « capitalists 
will at once pour into India, ‘The country is at present a 
terra tncoguita, The despatel of the Court of Directors of 
the late Company, asking the opinion of the Indian authorities 
as to the propricty of ext 
prise, points out the channel through which for some time 
British capital must be imtroduced. A Government euarantee 


ending assistance to private enter- 


eam) 


against loss is absolutely necessary to give confidence. Public 
works, « especially railway 8s, may be pushed to any extent on this 
princ iple. By this means the materialimprovement of India will 
be adv: sensed remunerative employment found for British ea- 
pital, and a certain and most legitimate souree of revenue se- 
cured; for all such guaranteed schemes will of course provide 
fora proportion of the surplus profit being retained by Govern- 
ment. Schemes for irrigation and canals may be encouraged 
in the same way. There is a large field for joint stock com- 
panies, with limited lability and under sound management. 
Inland steam navigation, for instanee, 1s only in its infancy. 
Among articles of commerce we must first mention cotton. In 
connection with this staple, may we not anticipate some such 
progressive inerease mM consumption as the cotton. statisties 
of Great Britain display ft With the raw material at hand, 


The acquirement of land by Eur peans should be encouraged in every 
ble - 


possi Way re are many opportunities just now of bestowing land on 
Englishmen who did good service during the rebellion. This mode of reward 
is adopted for natives, but we have not seen a case of an estate being conferred 
on a european Amone minor but ve ry i Nyy rtant improvements re ql 1re l, are 
a gold coinage, and a uniform standard of we ivhts and measures, 

t In No. 19 of 1) Calcutla Engineers’ Journal we find the following state- 
ment , = 


‘Cotton consumed in 1764... 3,870,392 Ibs 


&5 17,992,888 ,, 
a0 SO,608 451 ,, 
300... 31,594,122 .. The establishment of this Jour 
IS10...123,701,826 ,, nal and its success are of them- 
: p TS. ’ 145,648,617 » selves signs of the times. The 
Quantity of cotto PS00...299,426,476 4, body who contribute to and prin- 
consumed after Ark- (S40...454,990 492 © cipally support it, will increase 
wright S patent | 1} 1850...588,200,000 .. ten-foldin as man years, every 
expired in 1785 IS51...648, 800,000 .. Engineer that landsin India adding 
Is pad 15,000,006 ,. to the prosperity of the country 
1853...734,000,000 , 
1854.. 780,000,000 " 
IR55...835,000,000 * 


» 420,000,000" | 
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cheap, and abundant, there is surely a grand opening in India 
for the introduction of British machine ry. Why should not 
cotton mills arise in India to supply the demand which, as the 
improvement of the people advances, will arise. Sugar, silk, 
indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, wheat, rice, pulse, jute, oilseeds, 
cocoanut oil, castor oil, cochineal, &e., are all articles which 
open fields to the enterprise of the British colonist; and con- 
nected with many of them mills and faetories of various 
kinds will be required, Quinine is an article which specially 
demands attention. We believe that fever oceasions four-fifths 
of native deaths. What greater boon can we bestow on the 
native population than placing this specific within their reach ? 
But if we desire and expect to be the instruments of making 
India what God intends it shall be, we must recognise the 
power, the purifying and elev: uti iw influence, of our religion, 
We must not talk about “ neutrality ” and propagate infide lity. 
We must show the people of In dia that we believe the eodli- 
ness of Christianity to be indeed * profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which i is 
* to come.” Statesmen must look upon Christianity as some- 
thing more than a useful instrument for — the peace 








and order of civilized communities. “They mu t acknowledge 
it to be the real foundation of national pros perity. (ur 


Indian legislators must see the wisdom of giving the gospel 
“free course,” carefully pre serving full toleration for all re- 
ligions and religious ceremonies, not at variance with public 
decenc y. W hile uphol ling is principle of toleration, the 
spread of Christianity must not be checked. We do not say that 
the aim of our Government should be the evangelization of India; 
though we believe that sueh in God’ — time will be the result 
of our rule. The duty of Government, esp cially one which 
embraces among its subjects such a ps ne of races and 
creeds, is to promote the material well-being of the e ommunity, 
to administer justice and to maintain order. We would not, for 
& moment, say that a Government whose sway extends over 
subjects professing the Ilindu. Mussulman, Buddhist, Jew, 
and Christian creeds, each of these being again subdivided into 
various sects, each sect bigoted in its own peculiar tenets, 
should wield its power to promote the advancement of any 
one religion. But we do say that the British Government 
is jus stified in upholding tes dignity of its own faith, and that 
It is bound on all proper occasions to let it be known that it 
believes in Christianity; that, for instance, it should not 
declare it to be an important duty of a Christian Govern- 
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ment to see that endowments of Hindu shrines or Mo. 
hammedan mosques are properly applied ; that while it per- 
mits the IHlindu pages, the Mussulman mosque, or the 


Jewish synagogue, to be reared within sieht of the Christian 
church, and toler: ates entire freedom of conscience to every 
subject of its empire, it would eladly see the Hindu, Mussul- 


man, and Jew entering the Christian church to worship the 
God not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, and Jesus 
Christ His Son. The fact of being a Christian must not dis- 
qualily a man from entering the service of a Christian Govern- 
ment. TLitherto Christians have been exeluded from our army. 

and God has well meh brought our empire to the eround by 
means of that army. ) 

Sir John Lawrenee is appointed to a seat im the THlome 
Couneil. With Lawrencism in the ascendant there, and Mont- 
gomeryism in Tadia, we may hope that our Indian empire will 
heneeforward be ruled on bolder and truer principles, But it 
behoves every Enelishman in India, to see that the lesson wel 
rebellion of 1857 is not lost. The dread of an unseen dan 
has passed away; the poliey which, while owning that suc - ‘l 
danger existed, led our Indian statesmen on the aprés moi 
deluge principle to ignore it, 1s no more. Great truths have 
be n displayed before our eves in characters of blood. Our 
hold of India in January “1859 will be stronger than it 
has ever been. Let us hope that the policy of exelud- 
ing British settlers, which has so nearly cost us our dominion, 
will be entire ‘ly reversed, that soon we may not be able to re- 
cognise our friend the Interloper ; ; that instead of growling, 
rabbed intruders, always girding up theirloins to defend “ their 
constitutional and indefeasible rights,” we may have contented 
prosperous British settlers, forming nuclei, in different parts of 
the Himalaya and other hill ranges in India, of flourishing ¢ lo- 
nies, 

But while we rejoice in the prospect of addition to our 
wealth and power, we must be more than ever mindful of our 
duty to the millions around us; we must vive no eround for 
the accusation that the E nelish in India despise and hate the 
natives, and at SIre to keep aloof from all schemes to rais °c 
them in the social scale. We must endeavour to live rather 
in their affections than their fears, “et they may not only 
recognize the will of God in our rule. but ola ily acknowle idee , 
and even glory in, our sovereignty. The deve a nt of the 
material resourees of our Indian empire will be beneficial to 
(ireat Britain, and promote eivilization } in India: but the social, 
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moral, and religious elevation of the people, will be the true 
fulfilment of our destiny as the dominant race. Greece, 
Rome, Spain, have been leaders in civilization, and have fallen : 
they have played their part and have been cast aside. Moham- 
medanism too has been a powerful instrument in the world’s 
history. When the nations were falling into the lowest depths 
of polytheism; when Christendom, alike with pagandom, had 
forgotten the one true God; Mahomet was raised up to 
scourge idolatry, and at the point of the sword to diffuse 
the great truth of the one God: and herein was the vitality, 
which in spite of its impurities and errors, made this the religion 
of so large a number of the human race. In our generation 
we see Mohammedanism falling. In Turkey the last fitful 
eleams of fanaticism are bursting forth: in India we have 
long seen, among the masses, the tenets of Mahomet over-rid- 
den by caste. The instrument ou played its part, and is in 
its turn being thrown aside. If we do not accept our mission, 
we, as the conquerors of India, will share the same fate. 
Christianity is rapidly extending its sway. In more or less 
purity, it is acknowledged by nearly all Europe. As regards 
our own raee, it is the re ligion, in addition to Great Britain, of 
the United States of America, Canada, and Australia; and 
these countries form no insignificant portion of the globe. In 
every land the pioneers of Christianity are active. God works 
in hisown way. Towever * the h: ind of ™ dial may be put 
* back” for the hour in India or elsewhere, hy human mecha- 
nists, it will eventually gain the meridian point, when the 
prophecies of the Christian Bible will be fulfilled. We have 
reached a time in the religious history of the world, from 
which will be dated the rapid evangelisation of the vast 
regions of Asia. China has been lately opened to Christian in- 
fluences, and the free influx of British-born subjects into India, 
with their wealth, their science, and their religion, will in His own 
time work out God’s will in this country. We must not forget 
that we are instruments in the hands of the Almighty for far 
higher purposes than drawing riches from the crust of the earth, 
increas ‘ing and improving the produc ts of its soil, or applying our 
science to the wants and conveniences of eve ‘ry-day life. These 
are not the sole or the principal ends of our presence in this 
quarter of the vlobe, W hile Grod uses US ASA IN ation in spite, as 
it were, of ourselves, for the advancement of His glory, we must 
not forget that we may, and should individually, endeavour to 
further His great designs. We shall do this best by offering 
to the natives of India a pure Christianity, recommended by 
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our own example, in the place of the effete superstitions and 


errors Which have so lone enthralled them.* 


* In the Evidence of the Rev, Joseph Mullens before the Col ition ¢ 
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They are all grown men, but as many of them are not married, they would 
represent, probably, a poy moot above 6,000 persons, uncomnes 1 with Go- 
vernuiment The whole len population in the Mofussil would, at the ine 


rate, amount to about L7,0COQ persons. The English and East JTndian inhabi 

tants of Caleutta itself, in all kinds of employ, amount to 4,256, and represent 

a population of about 16,000 persons, Dedueting the Knelish regiments, there- 
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lation of about 34.000 persons The value of land now. held Ly hare eans is 
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population is thus deserib din the latest returns : whites, military, 1,216 males 


and 206 females,in all 1,422; non-militarv, 2.704 males and 2,262 females, in 
all 4,966 ; making a total of 6,388. Of coffee estates there were 404; of einna 
mon estates, 56; of cocoa-nut estates, 166. Adult Englishmen, not belonging 


to the Irmyvy, navv, or civ | service, 600 Tepes In the provimne e ot Beneal | think 
we have 105 missionaries ; and in all India, 450.” 
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ART. [i1.—1. Norrows, Aspirations, and Legends fen India. 
By Mary E. Leste, Caleutta. London, John 
Snow, 35, Paternoster Row. 1858. 

The Moslem and the Hlindoo, a Poem on the Sepoy Rev lt. 
By a2 GRADUATE OF Oxrorp. London, Saunders 
and Otley. 1858. 

3. Poetics, an Essay on Poetry. Dy I. S. Daurnas. Lon- 

don, Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill, 1852. 


bho 


- rebellion, at least in its present. stage, ere its shouts and 
shrieks have died away, is a fit subjeet only for lyric 
poetry. As it becomes more an event of history, as the narra- 
tive portrait-painter takes it up, and arranges its many and 
scattered incidents, so as to form a perfect scene; as the eriti- 
eal historian, with statesman-like wisdom, sifts its course, probes 
its causes, and traces its results, Poetry, as a handmaid, 
may take up the tale, and in severe epic majesty, tell its hor- 
rors and its triumphs, limn out its heroes and its heroines, and 
raise to the glory of an all-superintending and ever-merei- 
ful Providence, a monument that shall, ike Milton’s of old, 
“justify the ways of Ged to men.” But meanwhile poetry 
cannot step out of the region of the lyric, and within that 
will best act as the exponent of the events of the past two 
years, 

The work before us is a eolleetion of lyrics in the form of 
sonnets of a deseriptive character, each commemorating some 
one of the vreat deeds or men of the rebellion. Above all the 
poetry on this subject hitherto published, and above all the 
poetry of Anglo-Indians, if we except that of lleber, whose 
glory as a poet is rather Enelish, we would place this little 
work. Mary Leslie has proved her right to enter the sacred 
and je alously enarded temple - the Muses, albeit she must 
take but a humble place there, by this and the smaller poems 
In *Tna”, her former work, and it will « depend upon herself 
Whether she isto be contented with the honourable though 
humble niche she has reached, or whether, in justice to Him 
\\ ho has civen her the ao hh of SOE and to thos sc for whose 
good it was given, she will burst the bonds of ine x perience, 
of youth, of innocent faith in and occasional imitation of others, 
and of maiden modesty, and rise to those hicher heights, where, 
like the lark. she may in all the freedom of unconsciousness, 
and with all the power of unfettered genius, trill forth lays that 
will make her immortal. 

The lyrie is of two kinds. In its higher form it 1s the 
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expression by the poet of what he himself feels, and henoy 
18 truthful, eenuine, and as the exponent of emotion and 
regulated by laws which are universally the same in every 
breast, it beeomes national or the properiy and pride of 


i 
| 


the race. This may be ealled, for want of a better word 
the Ewoistic. The form that it assumes is the sone or the 
personal sonnet, or sometiunes the pathetic eleey, The 
finer |yrics of Burns and Sappho, some of the * Tristia” 
of Ovid, the wailing stramms of David and the poets of 
the Jewish captivity. and espceially the In) Memoriam” 
of ‘Tennyson, illustrate this, In its lower form the poet 
does not express his own feelings in- his OWN person, but 
transfers them to another, in whom he subjectifies himself and 
with whom he identifies himself In porportion as this ap pre- 
ciation of the circumstanees and nature of the scene or event 
chosen is perfect, is the lyric valuable and telling, and hence 
his form is the more difficult and denotes 
were is the ager? ris only 1 in the eLoistic 





some have held that t 
hicher powers, for tl 
Class, while in this there are, in addition to that, the identi- 
fication of the poet with another or others, and the harmony 
between that identification and the poetic v/s. It must be 

said that the greatest Lyrie poets have excelled in both, and no 
he ‘tter illustrations of this ean be found than in the ease of by- 
ron, Burnsyand Pennyson, The Ilebrew and Scoteh lays of 
the first belong to the lower elass, while he has not a few 
picees descriptive of his own misanthropy, misery, and exile- 
longings which are inferior to these. It is difficult to say, 
in the ease of Burns, whether his * Wiehland Mary’ and * Bonnie 
Lass © Ballochmyle, in which he expresses his own feel- 
ines, and * Seots wha hae wi W allace bled, in which he 

waks as the member of a nation on the one hand, or his 
* Maepherson’s Farewell,” and the rest of that class on the 
other, are the more beautiful; while we suspect there are not 
a few who prefer the * Legend of Fair Women,” and * The 
Lotus Eaters,” and * the Lady of Shalott” of Tennyson to his j 
‘In Memoriam.” This seeond class m: iy be called the objec- 
tive or Imitative class, 

As the Ivrie is the poetry .) t fecling, and is ¢ ‘alled forth 
oftener by the sorrowful and aad tiring, than by the joyful and 
exultant emotions; itis not only finest’whe mn de aling with reli- 
gious subjects, or with ordinary woes ina religious spirit, but 
its natural and necessary tende ‘nev isto God. It cannot rest till 
it ends with Him. The wounded soul amid its agony and tem- 
pest-tossings, with every support of human kind cut away, 





and the blackness of darkness of unutterable woe and impos- 


sible peace betore it, casts ever about for one who will be a 
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deliverer, or at least a sympathiser, a brother. And it finds 
it only, it must find it, in God. Faith in Him never per- 
manently leaves it. ‘ Though He slay me yet will I trust Him,” 
* All things work tovether for wood,” is its language, and 
though paroxysms of doubt come, and Ile seems for a time to 
have hidden His face, it is only for a time. And even 
if on earth He should fail the sorrower, there is, and this 
is the second great necessity and ultimate end of the lyrie, 
there is immortality. The soul never lets go its hold of ‘that 
sure and steadfast anchor, but rides at it bravely, and if it 
cannot weather, proudly bows to the storm. 
This religious element in the lyric does not always assume 
the purely religious form, On the contr: ary, unless in the 
hymns and divine songs which, as composed by Ambrose and 
others in the primitive Christian church, were so beautiful, 
but now, with a few exceptions, are so bald and mediocre, it 
rather avoids the form, and proves its reality and natural 
simplicity all the more, by the use of the terms expressive of 
emotion viewed as such. There is thus no lurking suspicion 
in the mind of the reader of cant or hy poc risy, for it is none 
but truly spiritual and etherealised souis that can naturally use 
such re ‘ligious phrases, and these even among the best and holiest 
of men we know to be but few. The whole turn of language 
and tone of expression, rather than any distinct phrases, ‘make 
you feel as you read such, that the hope and peace, and faith 
and j joy, which thus evidence their existence, are real and natu- 
ral. Such a song as * The Hour ~~ Day,” or * Ilka blade 
0 grass keps its ain drap o’ dew,” by Ballantine, illustrates the 
vreat truths of an ever-present God and Father, and of an ever- 
cood : and wise Providence, who dispenses his gifts and his chas- 
tisements, joy and sorrow, justly among all, even more power- 
fully than, to take the most favourable illustration, Cowper's 
grande ‘st hymn, * God moves in a mysterious way.” And the 
vrandeur and poetry of even this arise partly from the absence of 
see wes that are common to the most mediocre hymns of Watts, 
W S ‘sle v, and Topl: ady. The lyric does not put on re ligion as 
a dress which covers it, but is not part of itself, but rather 
absorbs it into its ve ry nature, chemically (as it were) combines 
it with itself, and thus becomes elev: ated, purified, transfused, 
but none the less natural. The heart has its own language, 
and it refuses to adopt any othe T, and so to falsify itself and 
artificialise its ever-living genuineness. The only exception 
to this is found in such a ease as the Puritans and Covenanters, 
Where we have men who, steeped in Bible truth and Bible 
phr ase from their ink: ncy, 8O that it ultimate ly became a part 


of their nature, used such as the best exponent ‘of their sorrows, 
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longings and triumphs when necessity came. But in some 
cases even with them, it became a mere cry,.a cant, an ex: cer- 
ation which made them perhaps more remarkable, but. less 
useful and worthy, than otherwise they would have been. 
None have insisted so much on ‘ unconsciousness’ as a main 
element in all true poetry, and especially in the lyric, as Mr, 
Dallas in his * Poeties’; ‘and we think richtly so. Altogether 
apart from the arguments that he advances, and the fresh 
exposition that he gives of it, there is an inner play or current, 
an incessant energising of the soul, which in the higher orders 
of mind seems to be the main element of genius, or at least a 
most necessary condition of its exereise. If Aristotle’s theory 
of Pleasure, as taught by Sir W. Ilamilton, be a correct one, 
that it is the free, spontaneous, and unimpeded energy of the 
soul, existing and acting in adequate degree and duration, and 
is with pain the concomitant of all energy ; and if pleas sure of 
the highest order be so much the end and aim of all true 
poetry, as experience proves it to be, then that will ever be the 
higher and most stirring order of poetry, that will ever appeal 
most to the sensibilities and emotions of the 1 race, which is 
most fully unconscious within the sphere of the poetic. We 
know that the doctrine of * unconsciousness’ in poetry may be 
misapplied, either in support of a false theory of inspir: ation or 
of the maddest and wildest fanaticism. Nay, unconsclousness 
of a certain kind ap proaches: madness, and is a form of mania 
recognised as such by physicians. But the unconsciousness of 
which we speak is one that lies wholly within the faculties that 
are occupied in the production of poe try, and more in the purely 
emotional and imaginative part of those than in the intellectual, 
which results in the conception of plot and incident. It is not 
the ‘spontaneous reason’ of Cousin, nor the ‘eles ‘ation of the 
religious consciousness’ of Neander. It is not in any respect 
whatever an: alogous to inspirs ation, any more than genius Is, 1n 
the common acce ptation of the term. It by inspiration be meant 
that which divine ly causes or has a divine cause, then it 
savours of its nature. Butif the term Inspir: ation be applied in 
its orthodox and plenary sense, and not in its purely philologi- 
eal meaning, then unconsciousness has nothing to do w ith it. 
W ithout asserting any thing as to the cause, more than that it 
is divine, even as the whole mind itself is, it means that the 
emotions and wsthetie part of the mind work freely and 
spontaneously, and not by a strong effort of the will, that when 
once some incident, or unbidden and heaven-sent ‘ suggestion | 
(to use Dr. ‘Thomas Brown’s phrase ‘ology ) has st arted up, the 
soul works on in a regular train, without any effort of its own, 
and language arises that, in fit though oft ‘unpolished phrase, 
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immortalises the results, stamps them with objective being, and 
makes them “a joy for ever.” We cannot better illustrate 
this than by the * naineless lyrics’ of ‘Tennyson, especially his 


* Break, Break, Break, 
On thy cold grey stones, () Sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


© well tor the fisherman's boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
© well tor the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But O tor the touch of a vanish’ ‘d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day th: at is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


In one though a very low sense, the fisher-boy in his boat 
on the laughing sea, the youth when his heart is full of joy 
bounding over the meadow, the mourner when almost speech- 
less with sorrow, as they utter their brief, inte ‘rjectional 
cries, are lyric. But they want the ability to give expression 
to fee lings: that to them are new or very rare, and that con- 
seque nntly have never been analysed or understood. There are 
few men in the world who have not at some periods of their 
life had their lyric moments, their unbidden, unaccountable 
transports of joy or calm settled sense of happiness; their 
trans sports of erief, “too dee ~ for words”, too sacred for even 
sympathy. T hey have the receptive unconse ious capacity, 
but lack’ the expressive or creative power. They differ from 
the poet on the subjective side, in so rare ‘ly, so temporarily, 
experiencing such, while he lives therein, it is his nature ; 
on the objective side, by an utter want of harmony, rhythm, 
expression, in their higher poetical forms. 

The unconscious, the subjective, the internal, is the first 
and chiefest requisite of the lyric poet. Ile has it without 
education, nothing but God can give him it. Experience and 
circumstances m: ry and do deve lope, purify, and exalt it, but they 
Cannot rive it. T hey are the 9 ( WISIO, not the ¢ “usa. But the eCxX- 
pression of the results of this poetic unconscious energising 
now follows. And it is for this that education is so necessat 
and does so much. Thought and expression are so intimately 
linked together that each is the condition of the other’s exist- 
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tence, each exalts, elevates, and harmonises with, the other. 
The internal sense of harmony that, by the plastic power of 
the imagination, selects and combines discordant elements Into 
forms of exquisite beauty, reproduces them to the outward 
world in language of sweetest rhythm and most mellithuous 
eadenee. The effort after attaining the latter is ereater than 
that put forth in the action of the former, but with the true 
lyric poet, the less effort there is in it the better. If true art 
be to conceal, or do away with the necessity of, art, that poem 
will be the most artistie which is the least artificial. Compare 
Pope and ‘Tennyson for an illustration of this. There is no 
fear ot the objection proving true, that af this doctrine be 
correct, our poets will fall into the grossest carelessness, and 
the finest parts of our future Knelsh literature be disfigured, 
It is impossible for a true poet to write carelessly. His eenius 
has its laws as wellas the commonplace arts of vulgar men, 
and it operates under necessities as stern as the grandest laws 
of Him who is the author of it in common with the whole 
universe. Genius, its laws, and methods, are far removed above 
us, but we are not therefore to question their existence. We 
see their results in the vast book of human intellect, in the 
glorious page of human literature, and it is the province of a 
true eriticism to reduce them, and state them, and aet according 
to them. They eall for our belief in their existence and their 
splendour, when compared with our own narrow sphere of in- 
teliectual energy, even as the other world and its inhabitants 
demand our faith—on evidence. True, criticism has hitherto 
failed to systematise and justify them with the rigour of physics, 
but she is fast reaching that fulness and accuracy which may 
lead her to approach nearer to the certainty of the inductive 
sclences, 

None who have ever, even cursorily, directed their attention 
to the phenomena of sleep, dreaming, somnambulism, fever, or 
insanity, have failed to be struck with the wide extent of the 
new mental world that is in them opened out. Leibnitz, uphold- 
ing the doctrine as is now almost universally done, that the mind 
is always consciously active, was the first to draw attention to 
this grand class of phenomena, and to give them a place in the 
study of the philosopher, as they before had held one in that of 
the medical man, under the title of “ Obscure Pereeptions.” 
| hey now receive the more correct term of ** Latent Agencies.” 
Aswe read the records of physicians and philosophers regarding 
these, as we watch the abnormal manifestations of memory, and 
the assoclation of ideas in fever, as we experiment on ourselves 
inh dreaming, in gvoing to sleep,and in gradually awaking from it, 
as We visit the wards of a mad-house or are intimately brought 
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into contact with individual maniacs, whose past history we are 
well acquainted with, we cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that even when sensation, and what Dr. Thomas Brown calls 
our “external affections,” are asleep under the anesthetic 
influence of deep slumber, our soul is ever active, yea, all the 
more so because freed from the trammels of the body, and ts al- 
realy anticipating, within most eonfined limits still however, 
the disembodied lite in Hades, and expat iting in a world pecu- 
liarly its own. And if on the basis of this belief’ we advance, 
as faras we may, to the consideration of the phenomena revealed 
by such states, we shall be struck by the fact that, after the long 
study of philosophy, we know but little of the human mind, 
and confess that there may be, that there are, experiences 
higher than we have ever felt, laws far above what we have 
ever been subjected to, thoughts, and fantasies, and emotions 
which transcend the powers of the highest genius, as much 
as these powers transcend ours. Nor is this mere speculation 
and conjecture. Eyen were the facts as few and unimpor- 
tant as they are many and demand our attention, a safe and 
scientific ap plic ation’of the principles of analogy would remove 
our statements on this subje et of unconsciousness far from the 
misty realms of baseless hy pothesis. In proportion then as 
unconsciousness is kept in its proper pl we, will the results of 
lyric energising be an evidence of genius, and raise their pro- 
ducer to his proper rank, 

India and the great Indian rebellion are, in their present 
position at least, emph: tically a subject for lyric poetry. ‘They 
have furnished the poet with a set of circumstances, scenes 
and events grander than any in history, whether we look 
at their number, nature, causes or results. Lach province 
in the revolted districts can furnish tales of lyrie value 
more than centuries of past history. The events that took 
place were sudden, unparalleled, b loody, dastardly, extensive, 
woeful, on the one side; and on the other, elori ious i the 
Way in which they were met, changed and turned; swift 
in the vengeance that was taken on the vile; manful in 
the mercy that was extended to the erring ; pitiftul—most 
pitiful ~in the suffering that was endured ; heroic in the spirit 
of such endurance : mighty in the sphere of operations to re- 
cover the ground that had been lost: and national in the 
sympathy, the effort, the final triumph. Each man was a 
hero, each woman a man, every babe was a martyr, and 
The rmopyle and Piedmont were eclipsed. While over all 
Jehovah presided; He arose, He scattered His enemies, they 
melted from before His face. These events succeeded an 
uninterrupted career of conquest and civilisation in its 
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wake, They came upon an empire that in a century had, 
from a little Island, and by the power of a handful of a str: ner 
race, beat every other out of India, and subdued its ten 
millions of Mussulnan conquerors, its hundred and seventy 
millions of Tlindoo Inhabitants: that had given the Bible. and 
education, and security of lite and property to all who would 
have them. And it resulted in the events of the first. of Se p= 
tember and ag 9 In rousing its Conquerors to look anew 
to the empire that God had placed in their hands as His 
stewards, and in laying the foundation of institutions and prinei- 
ples and laws that will eventunte mm the fulfilment of old pro- 
phecies and dreams; of visions of idols utterly abolished, and 
of the glory of TILE Lonrp filling the whole earth, 

In what history orin what page ean a poet find such a Bee 
eramme as that? And vet, with the exception of Miss Leslie’s 
small volume, it has as vet called forth no poetry worthy of 
the name. In former numbers of this Review we have noticed 
a small trifle by D. M. entitled ** Seenes from the late Indian 
Mutinies.” and a small volume. of so-called sonnets on the In- 
dian rebellion, * ex Oriente”: but there, with the exception of 
single stray pieces by such poets as Martin EF. ‘Tupper, and 
or and ballads in * Punch’ and wee ‘kly Journals, the list ends. 
Eneland’s heart was stirred to its de ‘pths, and is the only poetic 
result to be such ut unworthy productions as these, or prize- poems 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and our large public schools? Are 
the great not to arise, and tminortalise themselves—tor they 
cannot make their subject more immortal- “by painting the 
India of the past two vears? = It m: ty be that sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to allow of this, of the events being fully un- 
derstood, enterine into the poetic soul, coming forth in their 
divine dress, being printed and published. We are content 
to beheve that it Is so: we shall look for the result. But 
we fear that the haze of ignorance about India, the mist 
that encireles it in the eves ot those who have never visited it, 
the impossibility of, like Moore, entering fully into all its 
peculiarities and spirit, will fetter poetic eenius when it at- 
tempts to work, and make its results, as when Tennyson wrote 
in his official e apacit v ot Poet Laureate on the death of the 
Duke of We Hineton, unworthy of the theme and the writer. 
Meanwhile Mary Leslie must head the list. and wear the ho- 
nours, till another star arise before which she may have to 
pale her bri; nee 

Iler work bel mes to the first of the two classes of the lyric 
mentioned above-—the egoistic. That is, she relates in her own 
person the story, and paints the feelings that she herself expe ri- 
eneed, as she heard of, or in imagination gazed upon, the scenes 
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and events described. She does not speak through another, 
identifying herself with the actors dramatically, but where she 
has to introduce them in their own persons, she does so des- 
criptive ‘ly, and then her own lyric comment follows. There are 
pieces be longing distinetly to ‘the second or imitative class, but 
they are few, and add to the poctie and historic value of the little 
work. The worst thing about it is its name. It is thoroughly 
unpoetic: al, though it may truly describe the contents of the 
volume ; it is purely se ntimental and unworthy of a healthy poe- 
tess. As we see that the manuscript was sent to London for 
publication, we must ase ribe the namby-pamby title to the home 
editor, and not to the poetess herself. ** Sorrows,” may pass, 
but * Aspirations”—it 1s nena 5 young-mannish, unworthy 
of the book; and we are sure, Miss Leslie had had con- 
fidence in her own maiden ae and good taste, she would 
have hit upon a better. The poet must lead, not follow, must 
destroy by healthy song the unreal cant of the day, and 
not, as in the excelsior-like word aspirations, stamp it with 
approval, All the poems are thoroughly Indian, and na- 
turally divide themselves into two parts; first the ‘ Sor- 
rows and Aspirations,’ which have exclusive reference to the 
rebellion, and then the Leg@ends, which are versified tales or ex- 
panded and poetized incidents taken from the history of 
India previous to the British conquest, While somewhat lyric, 
they are perhaps too dese riptive and narrative to be looked upon 
as really so. As the volume itself is small, we shall be sparing 
in our extracts, though both the subject and treatment are 
tempting. 

The * Sorrows’ open the scene, and the first bead on the 
string of tearful pe: arls is one more lustrous than the rest. The 
Spring of 1857 is deseribed, as she— 

wailed “Came her delicate spray-wreaths to fling, 

In lavishment most careless everywhere : 

The peach-tree’s bunches, dark, and brown, and bare 
Grew flushed, and mango-blossoms clustering 
Around their spikes in many a magic ring, 

Scented with fragrancy the balmy air.” 

The idea is poetical, The contrast between the joyous 
advent of young spring and the sympathetic life of man, with— 

sepiehstenkcaceou" ‘The cloud of doom 
Which burst ere es red fruit above us hung.” 

This fitly introduces “ the Commencement of the Sorrow,’ 
in which are epitomised the first burst of our enemies’ fury, 
the first massacres of our dear ones, while she prays— 


“ Pity us O our God, if unsubdued, 
The demon spirit of revenge arise {" 
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Then come Delhi and “ the Glorious Nine.” Her prophetic 
curse on the former seems to us one of the best of her pieces, 
her own, natural and unborrowed, yet sufficiently steeped in 
the spirit of the old Jewish prophets to give it the true ring— 


Deut. 


“Rase her unto the ground,—palace and tower, 


White marble mosque and gorgeous sepulchre,— 
And let the silence of the massacre 

Evermore as a cloud upon her lower, 

So that the traveller in some future hour 

May say, * Here are the whereabouts of her, 
Once India’s Empress, whose high name could stir 
A thousand memories with enchantress power. 
She lies a desolation, for she tilled 

Her houses with our slain, and took delight 

In women’s tortured wailings, till Death stilled 
(More pititul than she,) the heart’s affright. 
Alas! from yonder sky the blood thus spilled 
Seems even now reflected red and bright !” 


} Then follow “ Major Skene and his Wife,” * Shahjehanpore,” 
| * Sir H. M. Lawrence,” and ** Cawnpore.” 


CAWNPORE. 


“ Tuey ranged themselves to die, hand clasping hand,— 


. 
. 


That mournful brotherhood in death and woe,— 
While one with saddened voice, yet calm and slow, 
Read holy words about yon better land, 

Upon whose ever-blushing summer strand 

Comes never shadow of a fiendish foe, 

Nor hellish treachery like to that below 

Is with malignant hatred coldly planned,— 

Then prayed. O Crucified, didst Thou not stoop 
Down trom above with Thy deep sympathy, 
Soothing the suffering, bleeding, huddled group, 
While the fierce vollies poured in hurriedly, 

And with uplifted swords the yelling troop 
Rushed to complete their deed of perfidy ?” 


Bur all is over ;—the fierce agony 
Of men who could not their beloveds save 

From unheard tortures, and a common grave 
Heaped high with quivering, crushed humanity,— 
The frantic woe of women forced to see 

Their tiny infants, unto whom they clave 

With love which could all fear and torment brave, 
Dashed down upon the ground unpityingly : 

And nought remains but the wet, bloody floor, 
And little rings of soft, white baby-hair 

Mingled with long, dark tresses, dimmed with gore, 
In hopeless tangles scattered here and there, 

And God's own blessed Book of holy lore, 

Sole comforter amid that deep despair.” 
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Her “ Invocation” is noble, though slightly imitative of Kings- 
ley’s style and furor. We turn however with greatest pleasure 
to her “ Lord Dalhousie.” It may be too highly strained, it may 
be somewhat extravagant, but he is gone from among us, and 
what a contrast now! With a grander power than ever Gover- 
nor General exercised since Wellesley, he guided our empire 
to glory, he diffused the triumphs of peace and civilisation, 
he cleared new ground on which the Christian missionary might 
plant his foot, and by his policy he so prevented anarchy, put 
an end to long years of misrule, and narrowed the sphere 
from which mutiny and rebellion could draw their support, 
that the dark cloud which was impending burst in gentler 
storms, and passed sooner away, than otherwise it would have 
done :— 


Lorp DaLunovstr. 


“Come back to us: the tiger, which we deemed 
So tame, has broken loose, missing thy hand, 
Most firm, yet gentle ; and this glorious land 
Is full of his foul slaughters. O it seemed 
As if with prophet-hearts we truly dreamed, 
What time the March eve-wind thy forehead fanned, 
And on the dark ship, and the watching band, 
And thee embarking, sunset radiance gleamed, 
And we said, tearfully,—* Ah! Ichabod 
Shall this day evermore be named ; for, lo! 
The Glory is departing! We have trod 
Hitherto in the licht, and warmth, and glow ; 
The chills are now around us. Thou, O God, 
The depth of coming night alone dost know !” 


Thou comest not ; thou canst not ; God has said :— 
* Thou shalt not do, but only bear my will!” 

And thou art silent, calm, and very still ; 

O Hero-heart, though. voices of the dead 

Float evermore in circles round thy head, 

With touching cadences which through thee thrill, 
And longings sharp and wild thy spirit fill 

To guide the furbished sword of vengeance red. 
Alas ! we suffer,—we who never wrought 

For India’s welfare, nor gave up for her 

Health, comfort, rest, the untold wealth of thought, 
Our best beloved to the sepulchre ; 

Whilst thou—our eyes grow dim—our souls’ prayer fraught,— 
“ Be with him night and day, sweet Comforter !” 


© The Martyr of Allahabad,” “ The Band of Heroes,” “The 
Oath of the Seventy-Eighth,” “ Sir Colin Campbell,” “ Luck- 
now,” with its many heroes and heroines; Neill and Havelock, 
the Fall and the Army of Delhi follow. We would mention 
“1857,” with “ Delhi,” as the best in the volume— 

Dec., 1858, 
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1857. 


* Depart ; depart ! We ever bid farewell 

To our old years with a quick, sudden pain 
Around our hearts, as if we would again 

Recall the past by working of a spell ; 

But thou art different, and we would compel 
Thee from our homes, if power were to constrain 
Thy speedy parting. Wane, O quickly wane, 
Sad moon, and let us hear the signal bell. 

Old year, wrap thy blood-stained robes around, 
And take thy staff within thy trembling palm, 
And leave us: wait thou not for blessing-sound, 
For lingering clasp of hand, soothing as bali : 
We, standing in a silentness profound, 

Shall watch thy going, still, relieved, and calm.” 


The last piece is full of ‘ Aspirations,’ and so the lyric recol- 
lections of the rebellion come to a close. 

Of the ‘ Legends’ we would point to the ‘ Queen of Ganore’ 
as the best. ‘The ‘ Prelude’ to them has some fine passages ; 
but as in most of Miss Leslie’s long pieces, is not well sustained 
throughout. In it she answers the question—* What is this 
India like ?” 


* A tranced Queen, 
Who, through long silent days, and months, and years, 
Has lain and slept a death-like awful sleep ; 
Within her eyes the — of the fires 
Which reddened all her heart-town’s azure heaven 
Reflected in their terrible, wild glare. 
She is not dead, but stricken in her limbs, 
Ay, and her very heart. We stoop low down, 
Each whispering some olden, thrilling tale 
Of ancient days. Ler pulses slowly beat, 
And there seems now a warmth about her heart 
Come newly. I would also stoop me down 
With one or two fair memories, and would make 
Her eyelids quiver, and grow moist with tears 
Upon their lashes. If she would but weep, 
And strive to rise up, strength would come from heaven ! 


We Britons watch beside her, standing girt 

As strangers by her streams and in her vales, 
And thinking ever of our Island Home: 
(Would God we lived thus in this glorious world, 
And thought thus ever of yon heavenly shore ! ) 
And our great land has given her noblest sons, 
Her best and richest lives, to help the need 

Of India fallen from her throne of pride. 

They come before me now ; I veil my eyes, 

Not daring to look up, as they pass by — 

To sound of music fitting their strong lives. 

* . a * oe * 
Pass on, and leave me, ye majestic ones, 
Proconsuls, warriors, guardians of our shores : 

I cannot speak in presence of your looks ! 
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Has not a legend glided slowly down 

The stream of time; as rose upon a wave 

Of some bright fountain hidden among woods, 
Whose waters have the power to render youth 
Unto the aged, strength unto the weak ? 
Methinks that India has found out that fount, 
And put her feeble, trembling, large-veined foot 
Within the waters ; on the other side 

Wait longingly the nations of the sun: 

She will pass through, and when her soft feet tread 
The last white water-lily, she will rise 

A Queen with all a Queen's great majesty, 

A Matron fair with all the bloom of youth, 


Ah me! the harp is large, and I am weak ; 

IT cannot hold it; all that I can do 

Is but to let my fingers on the strings 

Fall tremblingly, and call forth feeble sounds, 
Such as young children do, who, in their play, 
Suddenly strike some instrument's white nd 
And call forth heart-felt sweetness, or, perchance, 
Harsh discords grating on the aching ear. 


O India! India! India! thou shalt rise 
Magnificent in glory ; on thy brow 

Shall blaze again the jewelled diadem ; 

Above thee wave the peacock’s regal plumes ; 
Thy hand shall grasp the sceptre ma with pearls ; 
And thou shalt robe thee as the maiden does, 

To whom the gun-encrusted cocoa-nut 

Ilas come a token from some mighty Prince. 
There shall be joy then in thy villages, 

Gladness within thy cities ; mountain-top 

Shall shout to mountain-top, and mountain streams 
More joyously shall murmur ; peepul trees 

Shall never more see idols at their roots ; 

Vishnu and Shiva, Juggernauth and She, 

The many-handed, bloody-tongued, shall all 

Be aye forgotten ; and adown the hills 

The sculptured feet of Parasnauth shall roll, 

And lie in broken fragments at their base !” 


We cannot agree with an English critic of this volume, in 
condemning the poems as bearing “ the impress of sentiments 
suddenly inspired by exaggerated narratives rashly believed,” 
as “in memory of apocryphal incidents.” Even were this true, 
the poet, like the logician, must be judged of, not by the correct- 
ness of his data, or historic truth of his materials, but by the 
conclusions drawn, the fidelity of the expression or the result 
to thes ematerials, and the rules that are peculiar to poetny. 
Moreover even if every incident and fact were really apo- 
cryphal, we must remember that at the time when these poems 
were written the events they celebrate were believed in Eng- 
land as well as in India to be true, and were more spoken 
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of there than here. Even in this case these poems have 
their absolute value, as coming under the second or imita- 
tive class of the lyric, and their present value as being 
the expression of emotions that were then experienced uni- 
versally by English and Anglo-Indians in common. But 
we deny that the facts are apocryphal, the narratives ex- 
aggerated. The critic contradicts his own pertness, when 
he adds that Miss Lesle mourns in bitterness of spirit, “ as 
well she may, soften down the story as we will.” He here allows 
that she is justified in her strongest expressions, and there 
is not one that a modest, quiet, clinging maiden might not 
utter, there is not one that is masculine, unchristian, unjust. 
But what are the apocryphal incidents, There are but two 
we can select, which in even the slightest degree can bear 
that term to be applied to them. ‘ Mary Wheeler” and 
* The Oath of the Seventy-Eighth.” With regard to the last 
we frankly allow it is apocryphal in the fullest sense of the 
word. The strict discipline enforced by Havelock, when on his 
famous march, rendered it impossible that any regiment or large 
body of soldiers could visit the Well, and we know that it was 
not visited at that time, nor did that regiment ever really utter 
such an oath in the circumstances described. But the first— 
the deed of Miss Wheeler—has just that kind of evidence in 
its favour that the case admits of. As the armies that followed 
Neill and Havelock approached Cawnpore, they heard the 
tale as it is now told; they found it currently reported when 
in Cawnpore ; it was universally talked about and believed by 
the natives on the spot, most of whom, having fled on the 
approach of our force after the massacre, returned, when they 
saw that the perfect discipline of our men rendered it at once 
safe and profitable to do so. The deed in itself, in its cireum- 
stances, in its nature, has all probability in its favour, and there 
is universal native report and tradition; more it does not 
allow of. 

But we would entreat our brethren in England, who have so 
prayed and fought and sympathised with us in our death- 
struggles, to suspend their decision on the question of * apocry- 
phal incidents.” The whole truth is not yet sifted, and will not 
be till men, now on the scene of action, have gone to England, 
and the literary tide set in motion by the rebellion has subsided. 
Then the truth will be found, and found, we believe, in 
the middle. In the first moments of sorrow, in the first 
paroxysms of indignation, in the first uprising of the instincts / 
for revenge, there may have been, there was, exaggeration. 
But if Punch and Martin Tupper may be taken as the re- 
presentatives of the mass of the English at home, there was far 
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more fury and vengeance there than in India. What writes 
the former 7— 


“ Who pulls about merey ? ‘The agonised wail 
Of babies hewn piecemeal yet sickens the air, 
And echoes still shudder that caught on the gale 
‘The mother’s, the maiden’s, wild scream of despair.” 


Our swords come for slaughter, they come in the name 
Of justice: and sternly their work shall be done ; 
And a world now indignant beholds with acclaim, 
That hecatomb, slain in the face of the sun.” 


And the latter, whose popularity, whatever else we may say 
of it, is a most astounding fact— 


* And, England, now avenge their wrongs by vengeance deep and dire, 
Cut out this canker with the sword, and burn it out with fire ; 
Destroy those traitor legions, hang every Pariah-hound, 

And hunt them down to death, in all the hills and cities round” 


But overlook not the truth—the all too horrible truth at the 
bottom—truth in its naked simplicity often more terrible than 
exaggeration could make it. Such narratives as those of the 
sieges of Lucknow and Delhi, and especially those of Mr. 
Edwards and Mrs. Orr, are far more than enough to justify 
expressions exceeding in intensity ten-fold those used by our 
authoress. Let our English brethren remember that we have 
passed through the fire with which they have not even been 
scorched, which they have only scented from afar, The 
billows have gone over us, we have sunk in deep waters where 
there was no standing. We fought the first battles alone, 
and alone we gained the victories that ensured and rendered 
possible all subsequent success. Such criticisms, and now in 
the English press they are not few, we must bear patiently. 
A small and mistaken section of our own body, the Cal- 
cutta Petitioners, are to blame. ‘They misled, misrepresented, 
honestly mismanaged a good cause. We now see the 
consequences. Once deluded into sympathising credulity and 
unbounded faith and then deceived, Anglo-Saxon-like and 
human nature-like, the English have rushed to the opposite 
extreme of a scepticism that is fanned and fed by such Indian 
charlatans as Layard. The truth will come and will find 
its grand page in history. We can afford to wait. 

Miss Leslie has corrected some of the errors noticed in her 
former volume, but there is still a lyric mannerism and imi- 
tation which denote youth and inexperience, and if not soon 
thrown off will mark inferior power. She will better enrich her 
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expression, and, if models she wants, elevate and idealise he; 
conception, by going to Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Mas- 
singer and Milton, than by dwelling in the enchanted region of 
the poetry of this century. Keats and Coleridge, Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning will lead astray, will tempt into the insane 
and false-prophet school of the intense and unnatural spasmo- 

dists. The worthies we have mentioned, and we would add to 
{ them the courtly elegant Surrey, will only benefit, and lead her 

to nature and self, to simplicity and truth. Nor should prose 
be neglected. The nerve and power that it possesses, as well 
as its strictness and accuracy, will prevent the young lyric poet 
from mistaking unconsciousness for license. In De Quincey 
more than in any English writer of any age, will be found a 
style that combines the most perfect rhythm with the coldest 
classicality, the sweetest cadences with the most select words, 
the most exquisite music of sound with the strictest adherence 
to the laws of esthetics, all expressing, thoughts, erudition, and 
emotional and fantastic experiences that are unrivalled in any 
literature. In the company of such mighty men, with an 
ever-increasing knowledge of humanity, as scen in all ages in 
the page of history and now around her, and with a growing 
knowledge of self that she may at all times be able to leave 
self behind her, and enter the magic cell of unconsciousness, and 
with the whole sanctified by that Spirit which elevates the 
wsthetic as well as the religious in man, Mary Leslie may yet 
, make Anglo-Indian poetry and Anglo-Indians more appreci- 
i ated than they are, and be the means of soothing some sorrower, 
enlightening some doubter, helping on some weary sister or 
brother, and adding her pearl, small and dimmed though it 
7 may be, to the string that poesy has hung around our Eng- 
lish literature. 

* The Moslem and the Hindu” is partly a narrative, partly 
a descriptive Poem, somewhat ambitious in its execution, 
though simple and unpretending in its structure and plot. The 
action is divided between India and England. Alternately the 
scene is shifted from the one to the other. We pass from the 
latter with its calm domestic joy, its fond hopes, and its sub- 
sequent bitter trial and sorrow, to the former, with its deeds of 
hellish cruelty, its acts of deadly hate and treacherous rebellion, 
and anon its scenes of glorious triumph and victory. 

The scene opens with England. Agatha, a mother whose son 
is fighting God's and his country’s battles in India, and whose 
daughter is also there, is asleep, and by her side. her other 
daughter Amy watches,—one who has not only given her bro- 
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ther and sister, but also her lover, to the good cause in India. 
Ina dream Agatha fancies she sees her Indian daughter— 


* * ° ° * Pallid and wan 

Her hair dishevelled, flying from the grasp 
Of rapine and foul murder, but alas ! 

In vain—the fatal stroke fell heavily. 

Oh! that dire shriek, the mingling of despair, 
And agony, and woe intense, which struck 
The heart’s remotest cord, and sent a thrill 
Of anguish to its very inmost shrine, 

Making it sick with sickness nigh to death ; 
Thank God it was but a distorted dream !” 

This suffices to introduce the story, simple as it is. The ac- 
tion does not yet however begin, for with an ambitious aiming 
after the epos, the author sketches the position and history of 
India from the earliest ages, through Rama, the Curu-Pandu 
war, the Rajput line, the Mussulman invasions, and finally the 
English conquest. This he puts in such away as to shew that 
the primary cause of the rebellion was the hate of the Moslem 
to their conquerors, and the lust of rule which had been check- 
ed and baffled by them— 


“ Though captive and subdued, the silent thought 
Brooded as upon wrong ; that old desire 
Of universal rule his = stirred, 
And fanned the smouldering embers into flame, 
A flame which burst in dreadful fury forth 
Consuming in its madness ; breaking through 
All known restraint and rule, forgetting both 
Duty and faith, uniting into one, 
To stimulate it in the mad career, 
Ambition, passion, anger, and revenge : 
Then leaving desolation in its track, 
And horrors over which the heart grows sick.” 

r . . o . 

The third part of the poem introduces us to a Brahmin who, 
as he walks in meditation through a forest, and remembers how 
glorious his nation once was, and his own po order how 
powerful, is accosted by a Mussulman, and together they talk 

. ’ > y . 
over the plans that had been formed to rouse the land against 
the hated English. The following is a favourable specimen of 
the poetry of the work before us. It isalmost an imitation of 
that glorious passage in the “ Lady of the Lake” that so stirs 
the heart of its boy-reader, when Scott describes, as none but 
he or Macaulay could, the despatch of the cross of fire by Ro- 
derick to rouse his clan— 


‘“« Benledi saw the cross of fire 
It glanced like lightning up Strath-ire 
O’er hill and dale the summons flew,” &c. 


Canto T11. 


In this too,—the union of the Mussulman and the Brahmin, 
and the agreement to lay aside ill-feelings engendered by race 
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and hostile creeds—we see the reason of the title of the poem, 
the Moslem and the Hindoo— 


* ~ * ~ . + Ere now 
The secret has been told—the country through, 

Has heard the sacred message, it is known 

From Indus unto Brahmapootra’s wave 

Since last we met, the mystic cake has sped. 

And cursed be he of Hindoo race who sees, 

But answers not, the summons. May the Gods 
Reject him as unworthy of his name, 

His country, and his race ! may he become 

A wanderer upon earth! From Delhi’s home, 
North, east, west, south, with rapid foot, twas borne 
By many a way, and many an ancient stream 

To town and village ; and the sacred fanes, 

Of temples and the citadels of kings, 

Revealing the command—the daring deed, 

And then the place of meeting. Soon our swords, 
Shall drink the life-blood of our enemies.”’ 


The beginning of the rebellion is described, the rising at 
Meerut, the entry of the mutineers into Delhi, the sympathy of 
the populace, the ‘sh: wghter of the English, the weakness, vacil- 
lation and cruelty of the old king, before whom the Mussulman 
and the Brahmin of the forest once more appear. But Britain 
is roused. Anson is onthe march, Barnard is before the walls, 
and while he invests the city, the scene changes to Old England. 
The Indian mail is in,and Agatha learns that her son and d: wughte r 
are among the slain, As yet Amy’s lover, Henry, is safe, and 
her heart is filled with ‘joy that “ valiantly he treads the steep 
path of fame,” and she prays, as only English women then 
could pray, that he might still be protected. Agatha dies. 
Meanwhile bloody work goes on at Delhi, but at last it is ours, 
and in the account of its capture, the writer recounts the names 
and deeds of the heroes of the Cashmere gate, and of Nicholson. 
But amid the triumph and joy of England, when the news were 
borne to her shores, there was many an ac thing heart, many a 
pallid cheek, many a crushed spirit. Henry had perished ** cou- 
rageous, noble, foremost in the fight.” Mother, sister, brother 
gone, this filled the cup of sorrow to the full, but Amy learned 
to take it froma Father’s hand, and the poem concludes with the 
view that faith gave to her eyes; as it— 


‘ Applied the key ; it opened and she saw 
The loved and lost from earth re joicing there, 
Safe in the presence of the King of kings. 
The distance seemed to lessen, and her heart 
Was drawn towards them, it was but a ste Pp 
Across the valley of the shade of death. 

The resurrection morn broke vividly, 

And the regretted and the lost came back, 
Wearing their robes ete rnal, and the crowns 
Of victory ; and on each forehead stamped 
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The new name written by the living God. 

Which none knew but themselves, and in their hands, 
The sceptres of the just. Redeemed from death 

And risen from corruption, the vile dust, 

Changed to a glorious body like the Lord’s, 

Stood in imperishable life ; the glow 

Of conscious immortality was there, 

And on the cheek health’s e verlasting bloom.” 


Frankly, we cannot criticise this work as a poem ; to apply to 
it the hard and inexorable canons of criticism is impossible. Were 
we thus to weigh it in the balances, we would certainly find it 
wanting in conception, unity, and rhythm, we would call it a 
third-rate poem. But we are content to feel that the author’s 
heart is right, and that he has striven to embody in simple 
language those emotions that swelled England’s heart when she 
heard of treachery, rebellion, and inhuman butchery and dis- 
honour, and that triumph and calm satisfaction with which she 
learned that the Lord’s saints had been avenged, and the 
Lord’s cause upheld. He has a few episodes of a more am- 
bitious character on Night and Time, and the other stock sub- 
jects of the ‘intense’ school, but where he confines himself to 
narrative and description he is always pleasing if not beauti- 
ful, truthful if not highly poetical. The two great poetical 
sides of the rebellion—the stern justice that the law of God 
and man demands on the one side, and the bursting sorrow and 
woe that our nation has felt,.on the other, will never be 
worthily embodied and rendered for ever immortal, till one 
arises with the pen of him who, while he with exquisite 
gentleness and grace paints our first parents in the Garden, 
yet wrote that ode which, of all human compositions, the most 
nearly approaches the “ Arise O God, let Thine enemies be 
scattered” of David— 





* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on ‘the Alpine mountains cold, 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans.’ 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Chinese and their Rebellions viewed in connec- 
tion with their National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation, 
and Administration; towhichisadded an Essay on Civili- 
zation and its present state in the East and West. By 
Tuomas Taytor Meapows, Chinese Interpreter in 
H. M.’s Civil Service. London, Smith, Elder and 
Co. 1856. 

2. The New Calcutta Directory for the Town of Calcutta, 
Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Punjab, Arracan, 
Assam, Pequ, Tenasserim, §c., ¥¢., §e., for 1858. 
Compiled by A. G. Roussac., Caleutta, Military Or- 
phan Press. 1858, 


ONFUCIUS was sparing of his words, neither did Mencius 

say much. * What I have seen,” said the sage, “ I speak of, 

‘ what I have not, how can I relate.” “ Writing you write for 

the instruction of your friends, to your friends,” says the Classic ; 

* it is well to tell the truth:” and now may our pencil flow har- 
moniously. 

Among the communities which constitute the patchwork 
called Calcutta, there is a little one colored whity-brown, which, 
utterly distinct from all the others, different in speech, in lan- 
guage, color, dress, character, and institutions, has almost escaped 
observation, dependent as the most important of them are upon 
it; for, thinking that its opinions are as good if not better 
than those offered in exchange, it has refused to sacrifice its 
prejudices to those of others, and, being too weak to excite 
antagonism, it has met with indifference, the natural and appro- 
priate punishment, or as it considers it, reward, of its non-assi- 
milating disposition. 

Tziilu said, “ I desire not to oppose others, only if they get 
in my way,” so with our dear colonists ; they oppose not, only 
those who get in their way. But these somehow or other they 
crush or expel quietly. Silently advancing they have driven all 
competitors out of the field; and now as shoe-makers, ship- 
carpenters and hogslard-manufacturers, they reign unrivalled. 
Although but 500 strong they have the greatest [European 
powers at their feet; England through its lady representa- 
tives in Calcutta; France through its grease-loving colonists 
in Bourbon, for “those Felench men they eaty too muchy 
grease; and sposy English lady no got shoe, how ean go to car- 
riage maky ride.” But though they wield this tremendous pow- 
er, andare not altogether ignorant of it, we may repose quiet- 
ly and fear nothing, unless indeed some energetic magistrate 
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puts down their opium and gambling houses; for they are a 
peace-loving people only desirous to make a little profit. 

Properly speaking, they are two distinct colonies, belonging 
to distinct races, carrying on distinct trades, and speaking dif- 
ferent languages ; but community of interests, the manufac- 
ture of hogslard, opium-smoking, and Hindustani have almost 
merged them into one; and constant intermarriage threatens 
to annihilate the difference between the shoe-makers and 
ship-carpenters, notwithstanding the still existing obstacles 
to such complete union in the great disparity of wealth of 
the two communities. 

As to their origin there are doubts, for although the 
authenticity of Chinese history, extending back thousands 
of years before the creation, is undoubted, our colonists, 
it must be confessed, are not literary men, and though 
their question, “who is there that has no ancestors,” is 
unanswerable, still being a doubter, you may doubt their 
genealogies. Abouta hundred years ago, say they, the governor 
of Canton wanting some money, came down on one of the Hong 
merchants for a sum much larger than he felt inclined to pay, and so, 
knowing that his only choice, if he remained there, lay between 
payment of the sum or the loss of his head, he found on re- 
ference to his almanack that it was a fortunate day for com- 
mencing a voyage, and accordingly bought a ship, ballasted it 
with his dollars, freighted it with his family, and started for 
India, where, and observe the minuteness of the legend, after 
having been sea-sick all the way, he arrived safely, and esta- 
blished a factory, the site of which, for the factory no longer 
exists, is to this day known as the place where the China 
mandarin once lived; thence sprung the colony. 

Such is the fable, but though it is authenticated by 
a stone the characters on which are quite illegible, but which 
from its appearance should be 10,000 years old at least, 
and although, as disbelievers are indignantly asked, “ if 
not so, how can say,” yet, as the said Canton mandarin’s 
descendants are not Cantonese at all, the more probable 
solution of their origin seems to be, that a boy from near 
Amoy coming hither with his master, was either left behind, or 
left his master, wishing to do a little “ pidgeon,” and so setting 
up as a shoe-maker prospered, ‘and sent for his family from 
China. Or perhaps the ship-carpenters may be older, some one 
having been left behind drunk, and finding this a good central 
spot, having settled down here and prospered, attracted his 
countrymen to him. But be their origin what it may, the fact 
remains that here they are—shoe-makers, opium-sellers, car- 
penters, cabinet-makers, and hogslard manufacturers, and that 
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the colony exists is certain, though possibly it never had g 
beginning. 

‘As money-making now-a-days ranks above all things, the 
shoe-makers, lite: ‘ally worshippers of Mammon, deserve first men- 
tion, even did not their numbers entitle them to take prece- 
dence of their more energetic and s arcely less useful rivals, 
Coming from the Hakka districts of Kaaying Chow in the 
province of Canton, they are considered forei ‘ig@ners In their own 
country, though prob: ably the indigenous inhabitants; and nothing 
but their w ealth saves them from the withering contempt of 
the later settlers as men without ancestors, or at least without 
regular authenticated genealogies. But thus protected from 
insult they see their native shopmen and apprentices stick 
to their lasts, and drink the execrable tea of their father-land 
in peace. 

reread in and about Cossitollah and Durrumtollah, they 
have built a fine temple in one of its lanes, thereby constituting 
themselves a community, for without a josshouse there is no 
community in China. Going down this lane, guided by the 
poles pointing heavenward—poles like our steeples shewing how 
necessary it is to point out to the world the house of God, as else 
perchance few would find it—guided by these poles, you come 
at the bottom of the lane to a stuccoed portico close by a little 
gate; and while this is being opened, you look up, and though 
you can scarce tear away your eyes from the erotesqueries W hich 
surround it, find the temple is dedicated to Kuanti, whom 
Europeans generally call the god of war. 

By this time the gate is opened, and passing the screen ign 
hides the interior from the external world, you find yourself 1 
the courtyard of the temple. In one corner you observe Kuanti' 
horse comfortably stabled, the Chinese, with a just regard for 
propriety, thinking he would find an upstairs-stable i ine onyenient, 
and therefore putting him down here rather than in his master’s 
chapel. Two flights of stairs leading tothe chapels occupy the sides 
balancing each other and making every thing look comfortable. 
Facing the door are several rooms appropri iated to the attendants 
who have e harge of the temple, and here you find a lot of cooks 
sacrificing fowls, suc king-pigs, ducks, of kids, preparatory to 
stewing, on the grosser parts of which the worshippers will 
regale, when Kuanti and his attendant have satisfied themselves 
with the ethereal portions, 

Stopping but for one moment to enquire what dish Kuanti 
pee ‘uliarly affects, and strange to say, for you asked but for in- 
formation, bel ‘ing answ ered by a |: auch, you turn to the left, and 
passing the wicket gate, come at the first landing to a pleasant 
little niche in which repose the images of the Lares and Penates 
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of these adventurous wanderers from the land of the hills and 
rivers. Before these you pause, and whether it is the sweet 
scent of the incense or the meaning of the scrolls surrounding 
them, which tell you that their benevolence is universal, and 
that thou hast but to ask and thy petition shall be granted ; 
which of these reasons causes you to do so we know not, but 
you stop and involuntarily sigh, wishing you could feel your 
social deities were with you, and that here you had a home. 

Passing this cheery yet mournful little niche, your feelings 
experience a rude shock in the lumber that fills up the left- 
hand-chapel, boxes of incense, old lamps, benches, and trans- 
parencies, all in un-Chinese, un-Confucian disorder, Passing 
as quickly as possible through this, scarcely noticing the drum 
which frowns down on you, you hasten into the adjoining 
middle chapel, and you are standing in the presence of the 
god. But no feelings of solemnity now oppress you, and so far 
from awing, the grim visage of the thunderer excites rather 
merriment, and though his weapon—a sort of seythe—looks very 
formidable at a distance, you are not deceived a moment; 
English-like you go upand tap it, and so make the interesting 
discovery that it is wood, 

Nor when you look up, and find from the scrolls hung 
around that Kuanti is the essence of propriety, that his breath 
is excessively strong, and that he is wonderfully extensive, 
do you feel more inclined to honor and respect him, but hastily 
looking at the pewter incense-pots and dragons, and finding 
them orthodox Chinese articles, your attention is diverted 
from his seal and his sword placed in frames on either side 
of his altar, and which you have just discovered are as 
great shams as himself, to two pictures of horse races, 
hung up in honor of him by some pious but innovating 
Chinaman. “ Races in a Chinese temple,—races in the Hall 
of Zeal and Propricty”! for that is its name. Your involuntary 
exclamation is excusable ; it is really going ahead. But some 
Chinese will have joined you, so restrain unbecoming mirth, 
and with them enter the chapel of the god of wealth, enter the 
only temple set up in this mighty city to the god whom we all 
Worship. You deserve your wealth, my copper brothers, both 
for your gratitude in worshipping him whom you believe to 
be its author, and for the observation you display in putting 
that big bell in his temple, for he is very, very, see of 
hearing. 

But alas this temple does not speak so well for you as at 
first appeared, for looking for a difference between the money- 
giving god and his neighbour, you cast your eyes on the ground 
and lo! the cushion before him is nearly worn out, while that 
before his neighbour is in excellent condition, and sad experi- 
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ence tells us that if every one were grateful, the majority, the 
large majority, of those who have knelt here before you, have been 
petitioner s—petitioners who have disregarded the voice of their 
great master, saying, whatever is your - condition, rich or poor, 
but be contented. So, diseusted, you turn back, nearly knoe ‘king 
over as you do, some little Chinaman who, having learnt to 
do as Confucius bid him, “ repress your every impulse, ” was 
unprepared for such superfluous energy on your part. 

* Pray excuse me, what may be your honorable surname ?” 

* My insignific ant denomination is Cha.” 

“ Meaning a pig,” but this you say in English, 
and then entering into conversation you learnt, that your little 
friend was a little doctor,and much information you cot from him. 

Formerly, you learnt, there was another doctor who used to 
attend foreigners, who had learned foreign pli us of healing, 
but he had died, for he could not think of a plan to cure 
himself, so then the Chinese here had no doctor, for of course 
they could not trust English doctors, and native doctors, 
did not understand medicine at all, so he came and managed 
to live and make a little profit, and then the little man_pro- 
ceeded to tell you that he belonged to the great class of the 
shoe-makers, though he was not a shoe- maker himself, and 
that the temple be longed to them, and that they had it 
regularly repaired every year, and elected head-men to look 
after it and their other concerns, and fin: ally that it was 
their Kungso or council-room, in which they met to deliberate 
on any measure necessary for the welfare of the community. 
That this temple was their meeting house, and that here all 
their affairs were settled; here as in a parochial vestry in 
England they decided, dell such a lane be paved, and 
like their emulators on the other side of the water, in nine cases 
out of ten decided that it should not; but they also turn it to 
a use of which their English brothers have no conception. 
Here they meet, not to talk about, but talk out, their differences, 
holding as they do, that difference can only be the result either 
of misconception or evil disposition, and that thus if it be the 
former, a little conversation on it willlead to speedy settlement, 
if the latter, public opinion will force the one w ‘ho is in the 
wrong to give way, when once the matter is fully under sstood. 
It serves too as a sort of Exchange or Town Hall, and they 
drop in here to have a little gossip or transact a little business 
as the case may be, and outw ardly listless as the crowd appears, 
it is inwardly as ean and gets through very nearly, if 
not quite, as much business and pleasure, as its busy European 
brothers. 

Round about this temple live our gallant Crispins, and if 
any one have sufficient cour ave to face ill-smelling lanes, and 
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if he has a valiant disregard of puddles, he may visit John 
Chinaman at home, but he must remember that Confucius said 
nothing about municipal reform, and so forbear to blame the 
Chinese for their neglect in this particular. Unromantic are 
their houses, for they did not build them themselves, but the 
have made their courtyards look Chinese to a degree. The 
red paper, the little niches, the little pots of incense, the 
stunted flowers, and the general dirt and disorder, almost making 
you believe yourself back again in China, did not the sudden 
appearance of the mistress of the house, whose angry tones 
had previously aided in the delusion, undeceive you. 

Poor John Chinaman, why did you leave your dear flowery 
land, without bringing your peach blossoms with you? these 
which the sun of India cherishes are not like those from famed 
Soochow ; their necks indeed are grubby, but it is not the silk 
grub that they resemble; their hair is long and black, but can 
they dress in the dragon fashion? their cheeks are brown, and 
they do not at all understand the beauties of vermilion; and 
last, worst, of all, they do not resemble weeping willows, and 
you cannot escape them. 

“Why for,” said we “ you no bring your wifey,” and the 
mournful ‘how can do,’ still rings in your heart. Unfortunate, 
most unfortunate, are these poor Chinamen, they can’t bring their 
wives away from China, nor will these follow them thither, 
how then can they feel the calm repose of sweet domestic bliss, 
that exquisite sense, that you are no longer seeking and 
never finding a calm retired bay, where you may rest when 
buffetted beyond endurance by the cruel blasts of life, that 
you are settled, that you are no longer alone. Poor Chinaman 
we envy you your long-suffering patient spirit, but we pity 
ve and feel the hard tests to which your life here puts it. 

‘et with all this, these however get on very tolerably while 
they last, for, bound together by no legal ties, each party has to 
be cautious in its conduct to the other, and the Chinese wife, 
who knows that misconduct would deprive her of a home, per- 
haps gives her husband less anxiety than she, who knows her 
lord and master must either endure her or the talk and scandal 
of a divorce ; and the husband is perhaps more affectionate who 
knows his companion is bound to him but by love, than he who 
knows she cannot run away. 

At first they used to go through the Chinese reap of 
burning paper, and one orthodox old gentleman tried to induce 
his bride to be lifted over the constitutional pan of charcoal, 
but by degrees, finding it a bother, they gave it up, and merely 
take the Tady into their house to be turned out, if there 1s 
any incompatibility of temper; or if so fortunate as to escape 
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this, to be deserted when the husband goes back to China. 
The children, if boys, have their little pates shaved, and are 
many of them sent to Roman Catholic schools, their mothers 
generally belonging to that religion; but so soon as they have 
mastered a little writing and arithmetic, their fathers withdraw 
them, and if unable to send them to China, make them study 
Confucius at home; thus even if, as the good fathers say, they do 
become indifferent Christians while at school, they soon lapse 
back into Paganism when their great Master’s works are set 
before them. ‘The girls also go to these schools, and like their 
brothers are generally but dull scholars; they stop however 
much longer, being generally kept there until marriageable, 
when they are married off to perpetuate that extraordinary 
race, found in all eastern cities, libellously called Portuguese. 

It seems strange that, importing as they do cooks, priests, 
barbers, and doctors, they have not imported some of the fair 
sex, but whether it is that they fear their lady customers would 
be so outshone by their surpassing beauty, and that they merci- 
fully wish to leave them their faces, or whether there is a hard 
stone to the soft peach, or for whatever other reason, the only 
Chinese women known to have set foot in Calcutta were two poor 
girls from Australia, who came here, to prove the truth of the 
proverb that the silken mantle often hides the aching heart, and to 
die. Poor girls, your sins were many, but your pains were great, 
and your marble tombs, so far surpassing those around them in 
the Chinese cemetery, teach us humility and virtue, thinking 
how gladly you would have given, how you must have longed 
to give, all that wealth recorded in that little tablet in the 
temple, for a kind nurse to soothe you as you lay wasting on 
your death-beds. 

Indeed like all grave-yards, the three Chinese cemeteries 
might offer the moralist hours of amusement. There is the 
modest altar raised to the presiding genius of the place; there 
the towering structure recording the name of those benevolent and 
pious men who bought the ground, and raised the altar, only to 
be surpassed by that, whereon are inscribed the names of those 
who lately repaired it, while before you is avenue on avenue 
of horse-shoe-like graves, and the dust of many copper-colored 
brothers. Walking down them you discover that such a colony 
of scholars never existed, and not content, like Horace, with 
fame more durable than brass, the memory of their talents, one 
and all, will be remembered for ten thousand years (at least if 
their pious sons and grandsons are to be believed) that they 
were all of pheenix-like ability; while their powers of composi- 
tion were as those of the tortoise. Fearfully untranslateable are 
the titles with which their sons have honored them, and which 
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they are supposed to bear at the court of Hades; but you are 
surprised by seeing many female tombs, as a C hinaman would 
say, and knowing that those two marble pedestals cover the 
only two Chinese women who ever came here, you begin to 
doubt your information, but looking again you find they record 
the death of Too-li-ya, or Ma-li-ya, who poor creatures living 
and being, as they thought, good ‘Catholies, have been borne hi- 
ther to rest in unconsecrated “earth beside their pagan kinsmen. 

Utterly ignoring and contemning the theory, that ghosts do 
not like horse-shoes, all their tombs are built in this the C hinese 
orthodox form, with the exception of a few built in European 
fashion by those who threaten to be the foret fathers of a new often- 
sive race—young C ape and though, because land costs money 
here, the poor vhosts are not allowed so much space to w: ander 
about in as in China, their dwellings are carefully swept out, 
and plastered up, with the exception of those unfortunates who 
have left no posterity, and who, if they have any feeling, must 
be eaten up by envious jealousy in their cracked, ruined 
mossy sepulchres ; : for Chinamen, and why not Chinese ehosts, 
thouch they admire the picturesque, adinire it but in its proper 
place, and though a pretty error looks well in their garden, it 
is most improper in their dwelling, Propriety before : all things, 
cried the sage; itis the scandal, not the fact, that is to be 
avoided, said his humble imitator. It matters little what this 
marble slab may cover, so that the four walls supporting it 
are firm. 

But the historian may gather facts here. What are these 
tombs which seem as if, long neglected, they had lately been 
repaired ? They are the ‘memorial of those unhappy feuds which 
once existed among our peace-loving cclestials; these tombs 
were built in the early days of our rising colony, when yet too 
few to quarrel, they had but one te mple, one last resting-place ; 
these record how, as their numbers increased, the haughty ecar- 
penters, failing to subdue their wealthier and more numerous 
competitors, determined that they would no longer submit to the 
strap le: ather of the sons of Crispin, and founding for them- 
selves another cemetery, found themselves entirely excluded 
from their old one. Oh ‘steady carpenters, what fasts were then 
your lot, unless indeed armed with the shadows of those wives 
you bore with when living, you seized forcibly the offerings 
intended for your oppressors. What fearful annoyance at the 
least you must have felt at the untidiness in which your dear 
posterity perforce left your dwellings, What a joyous day it 
must have been for you, when the he: ud shoe-maker and the head 

carpenter became bound together by the marriage of their 
children, and the merging into one of their beforetime rival 
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hogslard manufactories! But would that the peace had been 
coneluded sooner, for the carpenters, att: ached to their new 
quarters, send you no new companions to tell you what is stirring 
up above. Poor shades! even in your cood fortune, you are 
to be pitied, 

Not far from this are the piggeries and manufactories, which 
have proved the bond of union between the two contending 
parties here. In the spring you meet droves of porkers which, 
if they stand the critical examination of their biped cousins, 
are transferred to the numerous pigsties which surround you ; 
the only duty that is required of them being to get fat. 
And it must be allowed that they do so, thouch their Chi- 
nese owner, unable to get over the sus picion that you might 
be inclined to set up in the trade yourself, obstinately refuses to 
communicate the secret of their treatment to you; but scarce- 
ly leaving you time to observe that they are all well lodged 
and very dirty, takes you into a cool stone-paved gallery, where 
you see t a long line of tubs full of the spoils of the victims 
whom a minute before you almost envied. 

But you vainly try to gain an entrance into the room where 
these tin boxes, each holding half a maund, are filled, and are ob- 
lived to be satistied with the exeuse that it is number one and 
dirty, for when you hear your conductor's indignant denial, how 
ean you be lieve the insinuation, that the centre of each of these 
boxesholds a ball of opium. The most suspicious doubter must 
have been sati sfie d whenhe heard that Confucius declared that to 
make* pidgeon” was not altogether proper, that to do wrong was 
not altogether right. So apologising r by the dee laration that 
what is 1s, at least men say so, you dese end with your mollified 
entertainer, who proposes that you should stop to breakfast, 
which, he tells you, will be ready i in a moment. 

Declining to join him on the plea of an engagement, you yet 
accompany him into the pleasant little bungalow, in the middle 
of which you find a long table, gaily covered with a se ‘arlet 
cloth, and set off by a br illiant nosegay, ‘down the sides of which 
are ranged plates, knives, and forks, and horror !—chopsticks, 
but your host quickly mforms you that the former are only, 
“making look see,” while the latter are for use, and proving 
that at Rome you must do as Rome does. and that conse- 
quently he had knives and forks. He tells you that as he found 
he was always touching his mouth and culting his fingers 
when he tried to use the ‘m, he has retained his native us seful 

chopsticks, 

No one but a Chinaman would have his country villa 
close toa lard manulactory, as these colonists do at © hingree- 
tollah, but being, as a creat mandarin once said when as sked 
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why he did not attempt municipal reform, being accustomed to 
ill smells from their infancy, they rather like them ; and besides 
it was the custom of their forefathers to think such little mat- 
ters quite unworthy of consideration, So our rich shoe-makers 
and carpenters retire hither to be lulled to sleep by the sweet 
murmurs of their porkers, and awakened by the balmy breezes 
which proceed trom their factory chimneys, quite regardless 
of the want of harmony between their pretty bungalows and 
the surrounding pigsties. There are no records when they 
first established these manufactories, but it must have been 
many years ago, and the profit they make out of them is so 
creat that it is probable they will be continued many years 
longer, carpenters and shoe-makers alike all looking anxiously 
forward to the day, when they shall have saved enough money 
to permit of their embarking in this seducing, congenial, and 
profitable trade. 

The only other business to any extent undertaken by the shoe- 
makers is that of the preparation and sale of opium and charas, 
which they prebably have taken to as luerative, and remind- 
ing them of home. All about Durrumtollah and the little lanes 
leading out of Cossitollah, you see little black boards informing 
the public that they are licensed to retail opium, ganja, and 
such like articles, and if you have sufficient resolution to put 
up with a little nasal inconvenience, you will do well to enter, 
and remain a while there, till you get accustomed to the scene 
around you. First then, passing the little counter where the 
master is weighing out leaves of a bready substance which he 
will tell you is opium, you enter a long room scarcely light 
enough to enable you to distinguish what is going on. On two 
wooden platforms raised on each side you see stretched two 
rows of dusky creatures, some smoking, some preparing the 
opium for their pipe by drying it on a long needle over the 
little lamp which flickers beside them, here one snoring heavily, 
there one sitting, staring at you with bright blood-shot eyes. 
Let us interrogate them. 

“Why do you smoke, old woman, is it not a very bad 
habit?” “Tam sick, take it to cure me.” “ Why do you not 
go to a doctor?” “ Alas, I have got no money” “ But opium- 
smoking is expensive 7” “ No, not very.” “ Why are you not 
smoking, oh man of the blood-shot eyes. Why do you look 
at us so fiercely 7” Stop, do not speak to him, he has been 
eating ganja, and the poor victim now commencing to feel the 
violent effects of the maddening drug he has been taking, how 
he twists his arms! Is that the extreme of joy or the excess of 
pain? But he is becoming composed, he smiles, he sleeps, and 
that other is, like him, under its effects. Let us see if we can 
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wake him : he grunts success, he opens | his eyes, and looks crossly 
atus. ‘“ What have you been doing?” “ Drinking i in the Loll 
Bazaar,” and so we leave him, attracted by the strains of 
music issuing from the adjoining room, where we soon find 
ourselves, 

This differs little from the other, save that it is lighter and 
cleaner, and that here you have three musicians to soothe 
the smokers over their pipes, but save the master no one 
is visible. You do not think the sons of Han would 
herd with natives, that the golden colored natives of the 
celestial empire would mix with the Hindoos, w ho, their geo- 
er aphie ssay, live inacloudless country beyond the sea , where 
it is so hot that the ‘y all have black faces. Know that a native 
always says, saheb, toa Chinaman, and follow us across the yard 
into the chamber where their heads, resting on variegated pil- 
lows, be conversing andsmoking, The young prodigals of China! 
Here you will learn that though indeed un-Confucian, opium- 
smoking is not sucha bad thing after all, and that it is 
bhang not opium, which should be covered with merited oppro- 
brium ; and that so long as John Chinaman keeps to his pipe, 
he may thrive and prosper; it is when, corrupted by bad ex- 
ample, he takes to eating the drug, that he rushes to his 
ruin, Let those who think opium an equal, if nota far greater 
ill than gin, go hither and return repenting of their injustice. 

These opium shops are very numerous, and pay well, no 
credit being ever given even to the longest habitue, for though 
by doing so they mieht retain the smoker for a longer time, 
the probability is. that they would not gain much, and that 
they would have all the trouble of ruining their customer with- 
out gaining. Believe it, says the Master, that mutual conti- 
dence and re audy money are the only true principles of business. 

So much for the shoe-makers ; now for the jolly carpenters, 
for less numerous, these energetic Cantonese embrace all the 
extraneous trades of the sons of Cris ‘pin, and add to them that 
of keeping lodging-houses. If some morning wandering in 
Durumtollah, you see a stout coolie ¢ arrying an enormous 
basket filled with vegetables, while by a string he carries in his 
hands several tens of pounds of pork, follow him. Ile will lead 
you surely to the houses where his master’s lodgers ponder 
anxiously in their many beds when breakfast will be ready. 
Sudde nly you see some pieces of red paper with blae ‘k charac- 
ters upon them, and the coolie disappe aring through the 
door-way. You follow and find yourself in a little courtyard. 
Quick the Chinese cook seizes the basket, the pork is chop ped 
into convenient mouthfuls in a moment, the same with the 
yams and eabbages, The odoriferous onions alone detaining the 
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active artists for a moment, they are stewed, and all is steam- 
ing in the iron pan w hich he so carefully covers with a wood- 
en lid: he leaves them to steam awhile, and asks you what’s 
your ‘ pidgeon.’ You asking for the m: aster, he informs you 
that he is out, but that he is the master’s son, and takes you 
upstairs. Here are rows of Chinamen under their blue curtains, 
rolled up in their China blanket, and looking as comfortable 
on the boards, which constitute their m: tress, as only China- 
men can be. But your guide looks grave, some one is smoking 
opium, it will spoil their appetite for breakfast. He remarks, 
were you a little cleaner one would embrace you. 

Here was the son of a father owning his cooking the break- 
fast of his father’s lodgers, and regretting that they were in- 
juring their appetites. Rare virtue! But the youth could read 
Confucius, he knew that in the service of your father, you 
— scorn nothing, and as his father afterwards told us he 

ras thrashed when lazy. Prompt and ready to put their hands 
to any thing, more talented than their cousins, they do not en- 
joy such cood characters, and belong to the dreaded Triad So- 
ciety. It i is even rumoured that they sometimes use the little 
knives they carry, but this need cause us no trouble, for if they 
do it is only upon those with whom they disagree, and so it is, 
as they say, no business of ours. 

Far more exclusive than the shoe-makers, they rarely trouble 
even the Small Cause Court; although they concur with them 
in their admiration of it; but less fortunate, they have more fre- 
quently appeared before the police, whether because they os 
served it, or because, as they say, persecuted by them. Gre: 
seems to have beenthe feud between them and the chow key _— 
originating, it is said, inan excusable desire on their part to evade 
the unreasonable laws of the barbarians. They went on increas- 
ing to such a pitch that a few years back we find ten or a dozen 
of them were brought up for amusing themselves by gambling, 
no doubt an improper but scarcely an illegal recreation. “Lately it 
has lulled, whether because, as is vaguely whispered, a chowkey- 
dar was sacrificed to their vengeance, or whether they thought 
that such would be the end of it ; but both sides now let each 
other alone, and peace is the consequence. 

So in their little temple they decide quietly and calmly, 
whether it is advisable to dethrone the emperor just yet, or 
whether it would not be better to raise their charges and wait 
a little longer. Here they settle, like the shoe-makers, their dis- 
putes by dint of talking, and warn or correct offenders, bam- 
booing the disobedient son, and notching the ears of ga 
young men for, it may be, innocent flirtations, What their 
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exact principles may be, the uninitiated cannot tell, but the y 
avow that the leading one is to help each other in all cases. 
and while respecting each other’s property and families, to 
assist each other to violate those of all outsiders. Their 
temple is not nearly so grand as that of the shoemakers, the 
substitution of the vod of carpenters for that of wealth havine 
been apparently unlue ky ; but if their private temple is less 
rich than that of the other class, they are almost com- 
pensated for it by having nearly the entire ch: arge of the 
common one to the queen of heaven, the coddess of wavy- 
farers, whose well-kept temple in the Bow-bazar is visited 
once a year by both classes in grand procession. 

On this fortunate oceasion dressed in the silken robes, and 
donning caps, to wear which would get them the bastion adoe 
in their native country, they carry pigs roasted whole; ducks 
baked in their feathers ; fowls dressed like camels with an abun- 
dance of onions—the chosen vegetable of the shades. C arrying 
these in grand procession, they march to the temple with tl: aes 
flying and gongs beating, till their own ears nearly crac kk. 
There amid the shrie king melody of bagpipes they go through 
the potow to her holiness, and then, wretched mortals ! return 
to enjoy roast pig and such like luxuries. 

Like the shoe-makers they deal in opium, and smoke it them- 
selves to a far evreater extent, for taking much more exercise 
they require a larger quantity to affect them; and this same 
craving for excitement, itis s: aid, leads them into converting one 
of the rooms of their te mple into a gambling house so cunning- 
ly contrived, that when the polic e have broken their shins and 
lost their patience in getting in, they find nothing to reward 
them. Gambling they and all acknow ledge to be wrong, but 
then it was the custom of their ancestors to gamble, and as for 
giving it up because people unacquainted with ie ag a 
creatures utterly destitute of moral virtue, wish it, it is not 
for an instant to be thought of; so they gamble a are happy. 

An exciting life is that of the carpenters, and their manners 
have been affected by it. They walk sturdily, their little straw 
hat is cocked jauntily, and their braw ny arms look as if they 
could knock a man down on oceasion, but still their arly educa- 
tion has its influence on them; they are calm even in their con- 
tentions. It is recorded that one day, one “4 — brotherhood 
travelling by rail was refused entrance into : ‘arriage by some 
Brahmins. Time was pressing, yet our frie abs tow eeded quietly F 
rightly thinking himself far superior to any Brahmin. Suddenly 
he ‘lugged him out, quietly he boxed his ears, and seating him- 
self in the Brahmin’s seat, calmly he looked round. Furious 
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was the disciple of Brahma, bitter were his curses ; but the train 
went on, and the disciple of Confucius was serenely happy; 
his peac ‘eful countenance communicating sudden ¢; almness to 
the noisy friends of the uproarious unseated. But it must be 
confessed they do not always take an insult so quietly ; 
witness their conduct when one of their fraternity lost his 
tail by a boyish freak ; witness their siege of the se ‘hool, those 
horrid shouts, those hideous faces, and oh those wrete hed swine. 
They were kept out, and calm reflection told them on the 
morrow, that in seeking revenge they were losing time and 
neglecting their business. 

But we are quite forgetting thee, queen of heaven, poor old 
lady, obliged to listen to the senile twaddle of the superannuated 
old men who, fit for nothing else, frequent your temple, Tow 
you are to be pitied, how fearful it is even to look at them. 
‘A framework of bones covered with some dried up muscles and 
clothed in a shrivelled skin! An old Chinaman is an awful 
sight, and yet they are reverenced, almost worshipped. Let no 
one who has not strong nerves enter this temple, do not at- 
tempt however strong-minded you are to speak to that old man 
who, men say, is ninety-eight. Your endurance will be put to 
strong enough tests without that. Go rather into the opium- 
making priest’s room and chat with him, and that jolly old man 
of sixty; they are both reprobates, but they are intelligent ; 
and if you do not mind listening to untruths without num- 
ber, you may spend a pleasant half hour. W hy, you ask, 
do not the heirs poison those awful old men. ‘ Oh, it 
would be too muchy ’spence makey bury,” the fune me would 
cost too much, and such a paltry consideration stands in your 
way; rightly did the sage say, “I have not seen a man of 
enlarged mind.” But as you cannot persu: ade the old men 
that it would be best to ship them off to China or anywhere, 
atany rate, get rid of them, you had better leave, for they 
will be dropping i in quietly in a moment and joining in conver- 
sation. Fearful old men, may you be rey erenecd all your lives, 
but be it far aw: ay! 

These old men are most Chinesy. Everywhere in the flowery 
land, you find them in these josshouses where they talk away 
the cheerless remnant of their lives, urged on, when nee essary, 
by some energetic member of the community governing or 
suppose “l to govern it, and perhaps acting as cold water, 
tempering the fiery spirit of their juniors; but they are nota 
pleasant sight, and every spectator must wish that they might 
be dispensed with, The visitor will be disappointed if he 
thinks to cull curious legends from them; their brains seem 
shrunk like their bodies, and afew Confucian sentences alone 
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seem left there, and he will find it quite impossible to gain 
any information from them on things past, present, or to 
come. Unlike Confucius, who at ten knew all things, they 
at sixty-five know nothing. They may perhaps be able, 
after mature consideration, to tell you their honorable longe- 
vity, but beyond that it is useless to ask: they are igno- 
rant even of the names of those who support them. Not 
that this josshouse is an alms-house, but the carpenters, al- 
Ways on the move, landing here to-day, going on a voyage 
to-morrow, and unlike the shoe-makers, being for the most 
part a wild improvident set, find themselves sudde ‘nly useless, 
penniless, old) men. Then some younger brother pitying ie 
sorrows of the poor old man, or perhaps wishing to ect a 
little credit, takes him to his house, and giving him his rice re- 
eularly, sends him during business hours to the temple to 
amuse himself’ and be out of the w ay. 

The shoe-makers have few old men, and those few are well 
to do; for with rare exceptions, very thrifty, they soon contrive 
to scrape up a little money, and get into the hogsl: id manutae- 
ture. Some few to xO baek to C hina, but othe rswi!l be deter- 
red in future by the example of a late unfortunate, who haying 
by his diligence and prudence amassed his dollars, was on his 
arrival in his dear father-land, thrown into prison, and squeez- 
ed of them all for his traitorous dealings with the outside bar- 
barians. It must have been a bitter lesson to him; why was 
he not, like Confucius, content? But one cannot regret it, for 
the man, perverse beyond measure, was not satisfied, but  re- 
turned hither giving up his country, at least so long as the 
mandarins are 1 power, just to become rich again. 

How dear is one’s country. [How much dearer are rupees 
fora crust of bread at home. We say we would give up all 
our luxury out here, could not we get that erust of bread in 
the workhouse. The Chinaman is the more honest, he says he 
likes his own country better, far better than any other; but 
he wants to make rupees, and here he makes them quicker. 
There is a blunt sort of honesty about everything the Chinese 
do, and when they forget themselves, what they say, which 
makes you admire them, is what you would call impertinence 
in a native, in them simple inde ‘pendence. 

How coolly they treat their customers, as if it was a matter 
of perfect indifference to them whether you bought their shoes 
or not; how indignant they become if you declare the shoe dees 
not fit: it may he true, it is only the wearer who knows where 
the shoe pinches, but who but the maker can tell if it is small 
enough. Did he not measure your foot? how dreadfully unrea- 
sonable you are; but at any rate it is best to take the shoes, for 
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he may get seriously offended, and then his honor which he 
has been so assiduously fanning all the time he has been 
with you, bursting out intoa flame, he will leave you shoe- 
less and despairing, for, unless a dragoness* you will know that 
it is no use going to another shop, that Achin will not sell to 
Ahip’s customers, and that unless you bring yourself to 
submit with as good grace as may be, you have no more chance 
of getting those pretty little coverings, in which you enclose 
your prettier little feet and which the Chinese make so well. — 

But they are not without their good points. Rationally cons!- 
dering their national custom of haggling waste of time, and their 
monopoly permitting them to do so, they charge the price which 
in time they would have abated to the mutual satisfaction of 
themselves and their customers. Again, they rarely press you 
for payment of their bills, and an * Oh, never mind” meets your 
offer to do so, and if when it does come in, it is rather a long 
one, why it has been running on a long time, and it is not as if 
it Was a native, so you pay it, knowing Mr. 8. has no time to 
erowl over bills like those wretched husbands in England, 
and besides, if you did not -pay, you would have to go toa 
native for your next supply. 

They are not however, it must be allowed, without their 
faults. They are not punctual, and their shoes are not lasting, 
but this is not their fault, being rather that of the ladies of Cal. 
cutta who, giving them so much more work than they can pos- 
sibly get through, prevent their being the former, and by, in the 
same way, forcing them to employ native workmen and devote 
themselves to the simple superintendence, prevent their doing the 
latter. But with all their faults they are good citizens. Utterly 
as they are dependent on foreigners for their living, hating the 
natives in all the intensity of Chinese hatred; their only secu- 
rity is the maintenance of British power, and although they 
would not, unless paid for it, willingly shed their blood even for 
their native country, they would rather pay many dollars than 
that we should be driven hence. ‘“ The English Government is 
a very good one, it lets us manage our own affairs and helps us 
if any one else tries to injure us, its policemen leave us alone, 
and its Small Cause Court has been established specially for our 
convenience,” 

This admiration of us is good, and if their imitation of Eu- 
ropeans was regulated by the same good taste that has influ- 
enced them in simply taking the convenient shoes and comfor- 
table straw hat, one might hope much from them, but they 


* A more appropriate word than ‘ griffin,’ 
Dec., 1858, 
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are getting fast, and young China dashes aleng in his bugey, 
and discarding mild opium, quafts brandy pawnee to an extent 
that makes you fear he will some day cut off his tail and let 
his hair grow a fearful sight for se -veral generations, or perhaps 
worse, take to washing, like the dirty Hindoos, instead of polish- 
ing his brown smiling pltysiognomy, and then till by re peated 
efforts he has got off all the layers, how fearfully dirty he will 
look ! 

But there are hopes yet. They still read Confucius, do not 
rashly alter, and besides it keeps them so warm and comforta- 
ble in the cold weather, and pigs and Chinamen like to be 
comfortable. ‘The wise man’s mind is easy when he is entirely 
comfortable, said the sage, “being happy,why should yourepine. , 
So long as they gain nothing, not even respectability, by giving 
way to ridiculous and troublesome conventionalisms, why should 
they; and as for the tail it is so convenient; do you want to 
ropesend one of your workmen, what so handy ; or to dust the 
table, or to clean your boots, or hang yourself, what so conve- 
nient. It will take much convulsion, much brandy pawnee, to 
make them sacrifice their tails. 

In the meantime they prosper; their physical energy and 
their mental capacity fit them for superintendence, and as fore- 
men they are always in demand. A Chinese carpenter works 
as neatly as, and far more cheaply than, an Englishman, and 
calculating that he gets only the same amount, if he is two or 
twenty day s, works quickly to finish his job. Regular Yankees, 
the land of dollars is their only country, except indeed in paper, 
and they as willingly work for the tea-growers in the Hima- 
layas as our cousins ‘do for Russia. P eace to them both, why 
shouldn't they, are we not all brothers? Did not Confucius say, 
all within the four seas are the sons of the emperor? Are we 
not all crying out for an universal language and a general 
fusion, and persons of the same color to be allow ed to marry, 
and an immediate abrogation of all the rules of that old con- 
ventionalism? Nature lets every one shave his head and shiver. 

The wise man, when unable to say more, is silent. The lamp, 
burnt down, goes out. Unable to write more, the flowery 
scholar lays down his pencil. 
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Art. V.—1l. Statistical and Geographical Report on the 24- 
Pergunnahs Districts. By Mason Ratpu SMYTH. 
Calcutta. 1857. 

2, Report on the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway from 
Calcutta to the River Mutlahe By James A. 
LonGripGE. London. 1857. 


3. The Mutlah as an Auxiliary Port to Calcutta, its Progress 
and Prospects, Calcutta. 1858. 


UBLIC attention has been recently turned to the Soon- 

derbuns—those vast tracts of forest land, to their number- 
less rivers, and to their rich and varied soil. Since Calcutta has 
been the metropolis of India, the inland trade of the country, 
for several months in the year, has found its way to Calcutta 
through the intricate passages of the Soonderbuns. Its tidal 
rivers and creeks are alike known to the boatmen of the 
clinker-built crafts of Behar and the far North-west, and 
the mangees of Dacca, Sylhet, and Chittagong. Cultivation 
too has of late made rapid strides into the hitherto dense forest, 
now being reclaimed from the tiger and rhinoceros, which 
have held undisputed possession of them for centuries. The 
purchase of land on the Mutlah by the Government, for the 
foundation of a new city, which we observe has already been 
named in two maps as “ Canning Town,” the disposal by Govern- 
ment officers of building sites; the appointment of a “ superin- 
tendent of the port and town of Mutlah;” the deputation of 
custom house officers and of pilots to that river; the certain- 
ty that parts of the Soonderbuns will be cotton-producing 
districts, and the high prices which allotments of land have 
recently realized at public sales, all serve to shew that a short 
account of the Soonderbuns will not be uninteresting. 

_Every map of India, published since Major Rennell com- 
piled his atlas, shews the Soonderbuns most conspicuously. We 
are all familiar with that patch of green at the “ mouths of 
the Ganges,” intersected by numberless rivers; and we have 
all wondered how such dense forests have stood on the sea- 
coast of a country, correctly reckoned to be the most populous 
in the world; and how it comes to pass, that the teeming 
millions of Bengal have not long ago converted its jungle 
wastes into productive rice fields, 

We believe it is generally allowed, that the flat plains of 
Bengal are alluvial formations ;—that the sea once washed the 
hills of Singbhoom, Burrahbhoom, Beerbhoom, Rajmahal, the 
Garrows, Cherrah and Jyntea, and that the land has gradually 
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gained on the sea. Excavations and borings have established 
the fact, that at the depth of twenty or thirty feet below the 
present surface, the debris of ancient forests are found embed led 
in the earth, with shells similar to those now found on the shores 
of the bay. What we see at present going on in the Soon- 
derbuns and on the sea margin, has been going on for aves 

Those extensive sands or shoals are o1 radu: ally covered with 
mould; the silt washed down in the rivers eradually raises 
their levels; shrubs and trees take root and flourish; gene- 
rations of these decay, until their level is sufficiently raised, 
and in course of time, a dark forest stands in the place once 

covered by the sea; lastly man comes in, cuts down the forest, 
and by means of embankments and damming up water-courses, 

renders the soil habitable, and permanently occupies the land 
gained from the waters. 

[t is a subject of wonder to many, that traces of habitation 
are to be found in the midst of the forest, and several unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to account for the mystery. 
We believe it is easily explained. We would draw atten- 
tion to the changes which have taken place in the country 
between the Hoogly river and the mouths of the Ganges 
and Megnah. Careful observation will shew, that several 
large branches of the Ganges have dried up. As observ- 
ed by Lyell in his account of the Delta of the Ganges, 
“on the sea-coast, there are eight openings, each of which has 
‘ evidently at some ancient period scrved in its turn as the 

‘ principal channel of discharge.” These eight openings 
commence east of the Iloogly river, and are to be traced in 
succession to the present mouth of the Ganges and Meena. 
It is evident, the * principal channel of discharge” has gra- 
dually moved eastward. This observation is borne out by 
the appearance of the country in the districts of Kishnagur, 
Jessore, and some parts of Bac kergunge. We find several 
insulated lakes which the natives call jheels, and which have 
no apparent connection with either the Ganges to the north, 
or the Bay of Bengal to the south, We also see a series of 
deep hollows, succeeding each other in a direction nearly 
parallel with the course of the Ganges. The tradition amongst 
the natives respecting these appearanees is, that they once 
formed the beds of large rivers, through which the tratftic 
of the country passed. These observations and traditions 
are supported by the appearance of the country during the 
rains. In this season of the vear, these isolated hollows are 
connected, and the countr y is found to drain itself through them, 

and their communication with the Ganges, in some instances, 
is restored. It is evident then, that at some distant time, these 
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rivers were the channels through which the surplus waters of 
the Ganges were conveyed to the sea. 

To judge of the effect which these great discharges of fresh 
water had on the western Soonderbuns, we have only to 
observe their present effect on the eastern Soonderbuns, 
There we find habitation and cultivation extend to the margin 
of the sea; man inhabits the country to the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal. The islands of Bara, and Chota Bass-deah, Dokin 
Shabazpore, Hattea, and Sundeep, are proofs sufhicient of this 
observation. The volume of fresh water is so large, that the 
salt water is confined in those parts to the Bay itself, The 
rivers and creeks have fresh water at certain seasons of the 
ye wr to the sea board. As remarked by Lyell, ‘*in those rivers 

‘when periodically swollen by tropical rains, the velocity 
‘ of the stream counteracts the tidal current, so that, except 
‘ very near the sea, the ebb and flow become insensible. 
‘ During the flood season therefore, the Ganges almost assumes 
‘ the character of a river entering a lake or inland sea; the 
‘movements of the ocean being subordinate to the force of 
‘ the river, or only slightly disturbing its operations; so great 
‘ is the quantity of mud and sand poured by the Ganges. into 
‘ the gulf in the flood season, that the sea only recovers its 
‘ transparency at the distance of sixty miles from the coast.” 

With the Bengallee, we find, cultivation follows the course 
of fresh water; so long as the water is “‘ meeta” or sweet, the 
indolent native will squat on the banks, plant his fruit- trees, 
raise his Bheeta or homestead, and dig his tank. This is also 
borne out by the fact, that grantees in the eastern Soonder- 
buns find it easier to procure tenants to occupy clearings, 
than the grantees in the western parts. We believe there- 
fore, that at the period when the fresh waters of the Gan- 
ges found their way into the Bay of Bengal, through the 
western Soonderbuns, cultivation extended to its shores ; 
and as the heads of the rivers silted and became dry, and 
the flow and ebb of the sea, and consequently sa/t water, ex- 
tended further north, the country subject to its influence be- 

‘ame deserted and jungle sprang up, until it gradually assumed 
the character of the Soonderbuns. This appears to us a natural 
and simple solution of the mystery attached to the traces of 
habitation found in the midst of the jungles. This will be still 
more evident, when we consider the character of the Bengallee 
ryots, whose proverbial indolence unfits them for contending 
against any great difficulties. The presence of salt water in 
parts of the country where it was formerly unknown, interferes 
so completely with their habits, that in place of modifying 
their system of agriculture to the altered state of things, they 
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deserted their homesteads; and the dense forest we now see 
gradually sprang up on the very sites that had been the 
abodes of men. 

Thus we find in Major Rennell’s Atlas, published in 1781, 
a number of villages is shewn on the east bank of the 
Kaburtuk, and south of the Coirah rivers. The same vill: aves 
are shewn in Morrison’s map of 1811. We observe “iil 
ever, that when Mr, Dampier, Commissioner of the Soonder- 
buns, was deputed to mark off the forest boundary, he found 
that these villages were deserted; and in his proceedings 
dated the 3rd of February, 1829, he states “that some of 
* the villages had been deserted twelve, ten, eight, and some 
‘ so recently as three years; and in a journey of three hours 
* along the river, he had seen but two hundred beegahs 
‘ of land, under cultivation with ten or twelve houses.” He 
ascertained from the neighbouring inhabitants, ** that the cause of 
this desertion was the salt water.” The country now is pe rfect 
forest, and hardly distinguishable from the oldest Soonderbuns. 
The revenue survey last year found it impossible to penetrate 
the jungles to lay down the old forest boundary. In this tract 
of land amounting to about 8,400 acres, we find fruit trees, 
tanks,and other signs of habitation. We learn from the tra- 
dition of the natives, that the Kaburtuk river ceased to bea 
sweet water river, within the last thirty or forty years. The 
two branches of the river shewn in Rennell’s map, the one 


joining the Jelinghee, and the other the Ganges near Com- 


mereolly, are now dry; and the waters which used to flow 
through them have found an outlet through the Goraie river 
into the Bulissur. Thus we find that the silting of the head 
of the river was followed by the desertion of “the country. 
As the influence of the tides prevailed, the sa/t water found 
its way further north; and we find it is only as far as the 
influence of salt water is felt, that the country has become 
a desert, and trees peculiar to the Soonderbuns forest have 
sprung up. Further south, we observe the same changes to 
have taken place, only at an anterior period, and there the 
traces of habitation are neithe ‘r so recent nor so numerous. In 
most places, there is an absence of fruit trees, but themore per- 
manent marks of habitation are still to be found. In lot 
No. 211 of Hodges’ map, we find the ruins of a palace and a 
fort, and the evident traces of a large and populous town. 
In lot No. 165, M: ajor Smyth has already described the re- 
mains of the old city ot Goomghur, and ancient Jessore. 
The tradition respecting Rajah Pertab Auditia, in connection 
with the city, is now a matter of Indian history. 

These facts sufficiently illustrate our theory. A glance at 
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the map of the Soonderbuns shews that the boundary of the 
forest is not an even line. The cultivation we find has extended 
south on the banks of the Hoogly to within a short distance 
of the Bay of Bengal. Further east, on the borders of 
the Jaboonah and Kaburtuk rivers, the breadth of the 
Soonderbun forest is upwards of forty miles. The next sweet 
water river is the Bulissur, and the same fact 1s disclosed as on 
the banks of the Hoogly; cultivation there also makes a 
nearer approach to the Bay. From this point, there is another 
bend to the north, where the jungle advances in proportion 
to the influence of salt water. We again meet with a fresh 
water river (the Rabnabad), and rice fields and the abodes of 
men extend to the coast. This establishes beyond doubt, 
the fuct, that there is the same proportion in the Soonderbuns 
between the salt-water and forest, as there is between fresh 
water and cultivation. 

This natural history of the changes that have taken place 
fully accounts for the mystery, in the solution of which some 
recent writers have drawn so largely on their imagination, 
We are told of sudden upheavals and sinkings of a large ex- 
tent of the earth’s surface ;” and it has been conjectured, 
that the Soonderbuns have either suddenly or gradually sunk 
and become inundated. We are told of an immense storm- 
wave, caused by the influence of typhoons and cyphoons, which 
suddenly raised the waters of the sea, and dashed them over 
a fourth of the province of Bengal, sweeping away in its course 
all traces of habitation, and thus accounting for the existence of 
the forest, which however there is ample evidence to shew 
was of gradual growth and extension, ‘This conjecture of a 
partial deluge is unsupported by tradition, and is, we believe, 
mainly built on the discovery of a ship’s mast in the midst of 
the jungles at Saugur island, and on the solitary instance of a 
skeleton of a potter, with his wheel and pottery about him, dug 
out while excavating a tank in the Soonderbuns. The mast 
most likely floated up a khal or creek during a high inundation ; 
and the single instance of the potter’s skeleton certainly is no 
proof of so fanciful an explanation, having reference to such 
sudden and gigantic causes, to account for appearances which 
we have shewn, are the result of the imperceptible but even 
changes of nature. This unfortunate potter, the innocent 
cause of such direful ravages of the ocean in some prolific 
brain, was most likely the victim of the ordinary accidents of 
life. He may have been drowned with his goods and chattels 
about him, while changing his dwelling, and by the gradual 
filling up of the channel was found embedded in the earth ; 
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or similar causes may account for his solitary appearance, If 
there had been so general a submersion of the country, surely 
during so great a lapse of time there would be no want of 
evidence to establish it. This fanciful chimera is entirely 
unsupported by fact, and Js evidently as untenable “as the 
basless fabrie of a vision.” It will, we trust, be no longer 
regarded but as a buebear, invented by some eccentric and 
excitable person, to frighten the quiet cultivators of land from 
carrying on their labors in these forests. It is opposed to the 
geological proof of the alluvial formation of the Soonderbuns, 
of the land gradually gaining on the sea. We are the more 
earnest to remove this inischievous impression, because we are 
aware there are individuals, who have been led to credit this 
theory, and who at every change of the moon, at certain seasons 
of the year, when southerly winds prevail, look with anxious 
eyes for this “vast tidal wave.” which is again to sweep 
in its career the fruits of industry and labor into the re- 
morseless sea! In faet, so late as 1853, when the Multah 
scheme was first proposed, we recollect a pamphlet was pub- 
lished, urging the recurrence of this same “ terrific mass 
of salt water rolling in and rising up” at the head of the 
Mutlah, * and i ina few minutes inund: ating the whole intend- 
ed settlement,” and warning the Government and the mer- 
chants to be on their euard, as nothing less than a twenty 
feet embankme nt could save them ! 

The extent of the Soonderbuns from west to east is 150 
miles, and its breadth from north to south is about fifty-eight 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the zemindaree lands 
of the distriets of 24-Pergunnahs, Kishnagur, Jessore and 
Backergunge; to the south is the Bay of Bengal: east, the 
mouths of the Ganges and Megnah; and west, the Hoogly 
river. The laying ‘down of the north boundary has caused 
no little expense to Government, and has been the source of 
much litigation between the zemindars and the grantees. 

The most ancient relics discovered in the Soonderbuns, 
relating to the grant of land, are two coppe! r-plates, found, one 
in the 24-Pergunnahs in lot No. 55 of Hodges’ map about 
twenty years ago; and the other in the Backergunge district 
in 1838. They both bear Sanskrit inscriptions, and bestow 
title to land. The one found in the 24-Pergunnahs evide ntly 
refers to land on the Mutlah river. and is supposed to have been 
granted about the eighth century of the C hristian era. The 
Backergunge plate is of more recent date ; it is supposed 
to have been granted about the eleventh century, and is 
minutely described in the Journal of the Asiatic Soctety, 
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No. 73, January, 1838, There is nothing in the inscrip- 
tions to shew that the grants were for forest land; on the 
contrary they evidently refer to inhabited places. 

The first attempt on the part of the Kast Irdia Com- 
anv to cultivate the Soonderbuns was made in 1790-91, 
through a Mr. Tilman Henckell, who was appointed * Super- 
intendent of the Soonderbuns” in 1783, and who held his 
court in the old Town of Moorley, near modern Jessore. 
His scheme was a most comprehensive one, and we cannot 
do better than allow him to speak for himself, by giving 
extracts from his letter on the Soonderbuns, addressed to 
the Hon'ble Warren Hastings, Governor General of India, 
dated the 21st December 1783. 

“The following plan is humbly submitted to your con- 
‘ sideration, and not intruded on you as the thoughts of a 
‘day, but founded on local knowledge, acquired during a 
‘ three years’ residence at Jessore ; and from a firm convic- 
‘tion in my own breast of its practicableness, should it be 
‘ sanctioned by your approbation. 

“The first object that struck me on my arrival at Jessore, 
‘and taking charge of the appointment of magistrate, was 
‘ the adopting measures for the future security of the pro- 
‘ vince, and the peace of the inhabitants, in a country so in- 
‘ fested with decoits. A plan has suggested itself to me, 
‘which I am confident, if adopted, would not only eradicate 
‘ these nests, of marauders, but in the course of a few years 
‘ bring a great addition of revenue to Government, I mean the 
* peopling that large tract of waste land, called the Soonderbuns, 
‘ appertaining to Jessore, situated between the Roymungul and 
Horinguttah rivers, 

“ That it is practicable to populate these wild and extensive 
‘ forests, and not a mere speculative idea, we have only to 
‘recur to the times of the Mogul government, and we shall 
‘ find, that prior to the invasion of the Mugs in the Bengal 
‘ year 1128, these lands were in the finest state of cultivation, 
‘ and the villages in general well populated. The number of 
* mosques and other places of worship still remaining, fully 
‘ demonstrate its former splendor and magnificence. Nature 
also has been particularly lavish and bountiful of her favors 
‘ to this part of Bengal; the number of fine rivers with which 
‘ it abounds, renders it so convenient for transportation of all 
‘ kinds of merchandize, and its vicinity to Calcutta, the seat 
‘ of Government, affords the merchant and manufacturer a 
‘ sure prospect of receiving the reward of their labors by the 
* speedy sale of their merchandize, the greatest encouragement 
‘to revenue. The quantity of wood and timber proper for 
‘ constructing boats; the transportation of fire-wood to Cal- 
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‘ cutta; the furnishing of cattle of all kinds for the use of 
‘ shipping ; the quantity of wax that is everywhere found in 
‘ the woods; and the preparation of shell- lime, will amply 
‘reward the ryot for the trouble and expense of clearing 
‘ away the eround. All that he requires Is an assurance of 
. being protec ‘ted by Government, in the quiet possession of the 
‘ little spot that he has cleared aw ay by the sweat of his brow, 
‘The Soonderbuns once cultivated, the decoits will find no 

é ars of safety to fly to, or elude the vigilance of the magis- 
‘ trate; imprint the minds of the ryots with a confidence in 
‘ Government, and their attachment will be secured by the 
‘ strongest tie of nature,—self-interest, and consequently in- 
‘ stead of affording protection to the decoits by sharing with 
‘ them in the spoil, will cheerfully exert themselves in their 
‘ apprehension, and in time oblige these disturber rs of the 
‘ public peace to become useful members of society. Another 
‘ great advantage arising from the adoption of the plan is, 
‘ the assistance it will afford to the salt-manufacturer. 

“If Government entrust me with the management, and 
. permit me to distribute the parcels of land in such propor- 
‘ tions as may appear eligible, the ryot to hold possession 
‘free of all revenue for the space of three years, and having 
‘ the firmest reliance e on my engagements with him, to pay 
‘revenue in the following: three years in such proportion, as 
* the value of the land, and the state of cultivation, may appear 
‘ advisable, I am assured of the good and salutary effects that 
+ will ensue, and at the end of five years be attended with the 
‘ most forcible advantage to the country, maintenance to the 
‘ ryot, protection to the individual, a very considerable in- 
‘ crease of revenue to the Company and tend to the encourage- 
‘ ment and augmentation of the manufactures in general.” 

Such was the comprehensive proposal of a magistrate of the 
last century to the Honorable Warren Hastings. The ex- 
periment was sanctioned, and Tilman Henckell was direc ‘ted 
to carry it into execution, and to consult on all points with 
what was then styled ** The Committee of Revenue.” It was 
proclaimed throughout the district of Jessore, that all applica- 
tions for waste lands should be made to the superintendent 
of the Soonderbuns, and that he had full power to grant 
leases. Ile has left a register of 130 grants in different ‘parts 
of Jessore and Bae ‘kergunge; for the latter was formed into a 
distinct district only in 1817, by the separation of certain 
mehals and pergunn: ahs (2. e. portions) from Dacea and Jessore. 
The boundaries of Henckell’s grants however cannot be de- 
pended upon; they were made on exparte repres sentations, 
without measurement or local enquiry, and most of them were 
included subsequently within the limits of states permanently 
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settled. But still the old gentleman was right in the main; the 
decoits have disappear ed from the Soonderbuns, and if he had 
not turned the attention of Government to dius extensive fo- 
rests, the decoitee commissioners would not have found it so 
easy to track them there. The manufacture of salt did prosper 
for a great number of years with great advantage to the salt 
revenue, and the trade of the country has gre atly benefited 
even by the partial clearance of the jungles. “But his proposal 
of three years’ rent-free per iod has been extended to tw venty 
years; and his five years’ progressive rent to forty years 

Mr. Henckell described the Soonderbuns as _h: aving ‘been 
“in the finest state of cultivation at the time of the Mogul 
Government,” and ascribed its desertion tothe ravages of the 

Mugs; but this is only true of the portion* shewn as ** depopu- 
lated by Mugs,” in Rennell’s map of the Soonderbuns to the 
east of the Beeskhallee river in the eastern Soonderbuns ; 
it is not true of any other part of the Soonderbuns, The 
fact that the Soonderbuns were inhabited, is stated in the ** Asta 
of De Barros,” who describes it as a populated country in the 
commencement of the sixteenth century (1510 to 1520) 
nearly 350 years ago. He mentions the names of several 
towns and villages, particularly one which he calls Satigam 
on the east mouth of the Ganges, and Chatigam on the west. 
The latter evidently is meant for Chittagong ; but Satigam 
which he describes as the place where ‘ our countrymen carry 
on their barterings and trade,” cannot be ide ntified. It is 
conjectured that it was situated north of the present town of 
Hoogly, and the route between the two places he describes 
as being i in * south-easterly direction” through the very heart of 
the Soonderbuns. We allude to this description of the great 
Portuguese writer, to shew that his allusion to the passage 
hetween the two plac es, supports our statement regarding the 
changes in the rivers. 

In 1816, the Government appointed a special officer to attend 
to the Soonderbuns, and Regulation LX. of that year directs 
the : appointment of an officer under the appellation of ‘ Com- 
missioner in the Soonderbuns” from the Ist of May 1816, sub- 
ject to the control and superintendence of the Board of Reve- 
nue. We give ina note f the names of officers who have held 


* Mr. Tilman Henckell's report refers only to the eastern Soonderbuns. 


a Mr. DD. Scott. SOT - cccttcceves Mr. W. Dampier. 
eR » <A. T. Lind. RIE siserdiesees » ©. Grant, 
SE ieee ,, Kh. Hunter. Re .». M. Gilmore. 
DOP. dita sskeceas »» L. Mills, eee », G.'T. Shakespear, 
 Siatsetiniiities » D. Dale. DOOD idesestiiseds » FF. B. Kemp. 
, re » KR. D. Mangles, eee M. A. Shawe. 
WOW seniiscotia J. Lewis. Sir ebcocenevere Baboo Omakanth Sein. 
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this appointment. The most distinguished among them are 
Messrs. W. Dampier and R. D. M: ingles, the one ruling the 
Board of Revenue, and the other, until lately, the Kast India 
Directors. In 1842, it was considered advisable from political 
considerations, to appoint a native as the first uncovenanted 
officer in the Revenue Department, and Baboo Omakanth Sein 
was selected. In 1842, Mr. J. Harvey, Revenue Commis- 
sioner of the Nuddeah division, recommended the appoint- 
ment to be abolished, as unnecessary; and the Government 
acceded to his recommendation, and in the years 1843 and 
1844, there was no Commissioner of the Soonderbuns, In 
1845 it was found necessary to restore the ofhee, the absurdity 
of the idea, that a distinct ofticer should be necessary for the 
management of a tract of country, while in jungle, and his 
services should be unnecessary just as it was being cultivated 
and inhabited, was at last apparent: and Mr. Davidson who 
had succeeded Mr. Harvey, an intelligent and liberal-mind- 
ed man, had the satisfaction of restoring Baboo Omakanth 
Sein to the appointment, in spite of petty jealousies; the 
Baboo’s appointment to a Commissionership, hitherto held by a 
covenanted civilian being regarded as an encroachment on class 
privileges. Mr. Davidson, i ina masterly report on this subject, 
compared the result of the two years’ administration of the 
Baboo, with that of the junior covenanted officers who had 
preceded him ; and quie ‘tly remarked, “ it will scarcely be ex- 
‘ pected, that I should anxiously desire the re-employme nt of 
‘ a covenanted commissioner, whilst the services of so qualified 
an uncovenanted deputy collector are available; nor can I 
recommend he should be made subordinate to a young officer, 
who in all probability knows as much of settlement- making 
as the deputy does of Hebrew.” 

We have already remarked, that the definition of the north 
boundary of the Soonderbuns has been a source of great 
expense to the Government. In 1822, Captain ‘Thomas Prin- 
sep was deputed to demarcate and survey the boundary of the 
Soonderbuns with the district of the Twenty-four pergunnahs. 
He accordingly surveyed the boundary from the Hoogly river 
at Belpookoreah to the Bedeadhurree river ; and subsequently 
on the petition of certain zemindars, the boundary between 
the Bedeadhurree and Paranpore, ais dividing the Soonder- 
buns to the west of the Kaburtuk river, into allotments, and 
numbering them. In 1811 and 1812, Lieut. Morrison had 
surveyed portions of the Soonderbuns adjoining the Jessore 
district, and after much labor and exposure divided that por- 
tion into allotments. This officer and his brother fell a sacri- 
tice to their zeal, having lost their lives in the Soonderbuns. 
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In 1829 Lieut. Hodges demarcated and surveyed the forest 
boundary as it existed at that time under the orders of Mr. 
W. Dampier, who was appointed specially to this duty, and 
who laid down the boundary from Paranpore to the island of 
Rungaballee on the mouths of the Ganges and Megnah, Cap- 
tain Prinsep’s boundary, as it is called, has been re-surveyed, 
and is shewn in Major Smyth’s map of the 24-Pergunnahs, 
uiblished in 1852; and Captain Gastrell is now engaged in 
defining the boundary of Capt. Ilodges, in the revenue 
survey in progress, in the districts of Jessore and Backer- 
gunge. In 1831 Capt. Hodges published a map of the Soon- 
derbuns, compiled from Major Rennell’s, Captains Prinsep’s 
and Morrison’s, and his own surveys, and also shewing the dif- 
ferent routes through the Soonderbuns. This map, a most 
valuable document, is now out of print, only a few copies are 
to be found in the public offices, and in the hands of the 
older grantees. A new map compiled from recent surveys is 
much needed. 

On comparing Major Rennell’s map of the Soonderbuns, 
published in 1781 A. D., with Lieut. Hodges’ map published in 
1831, it will be evident that the forest boundary extended 
further north in 1781. The space between the two lines shews 
the encroachments of the adjoining landholders on the forest ; 
these encroachments being subsequent to the perpetual set- 
tlement were not assessed at that period. The lands were 
surreptitiously brought into cultivation by neighbouring land- 
holders, and as soon as discovered, they are assessed, after 
investigation under the provisions of Reg. Il. of 1819, and 
Reg. LL. of 1828. In the 24-pergunnahs the encroachments 
have been assessed and incorporated in the estates of the usurping 
landholders, and are known as “ potheet aladee” or recent cultiva- 
tions. We would direct attention to the jungles near Calcutta 
south-east of the salt water lakes, known as the Tardah jungles. 
This jungle is shewn in Major Rennell’s map as forming a part of 
the Soonderbun forest, and Major Smyth in his report alludes to 
it, and states “that it comprises about eighteen square miles, and 
* that private enterprise would soon redeem these lands from 
* the state in which they have been lying perhaps for centu- 
‘ ries.” The eanals from Caleutta to the eastern districts 
run through this jungle tract; and there is no doubt, it is the 
chief cause of the unhealthiness of the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and of the great mortality amongst the native boatmen who 
Visit this port, yet it has always appeared to us a mystery why 
the jungle is permitted to stand within sight of the city. We 
learn that the landholders of Pergunnah Calcutta claim it as 
cluded in the permanent settlement of that Pergunnah, if so, 
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Major Rennell’s map and Major Smyth’s statement must both 
be false. It is clear, Lord Dalhousie, when w riting his minute 
on the Soonderbuns, took it for granted that the T ardah jungles, 
formed a part of the Soonde ‘buns, and alludes to it as a nui- 
sance almost within sight of the capital of the empire ; and 
yet the landholders of Pergunnah Calcutta are permitted to 
claim a jungle of eighteen square miles as dense as any part of 
the Soonderbuns, and to perpetuate a nuisance felt by every 
merchant and boatman throughout Bengal and Behar! Ai- 
lowing the statement of the landholders be true, it sure ‘ly is the 
duty of the local Government to move the Legislature to have 
such a nuisance removed, by distributing the land to persons 
who will cultivate it within a reasonable period, 

The conditions on which the Soonderbuns lands were to be 
leased, formed the subject of discussion between the Board of 
Revenue and the Government from 1816 to 1825. The terms 
fixed for the grant of these waste lands or lots by the orders 
of 1825 were; one-fourth of the grant to be hel lL rent-free in 
pe rpetuity, the other three-fourths rent-free for seven vears, 
and, after that, subject to a rent of two annas a beegah (3,025 
square 5 yards) for the eighth year; four annas the ninth year ; 
six annas the tenth year ; and eight annas the cle venth year, 
and in perpetuity. 

No one would take erants on such terms, and the rules were 
accordingly modified in 1829 as follows. One-fourth of the 
grant rent-free in perpetuity; the other three-fourths rent- 
free for tw enty years ; and after that, subject to a rent of two 
annas a beegah of eighty cubits (1,600 square yards) for the 
twenty -first year ; four annas a beegah for the twenty-second 
year ; six annas a beegah for the twenty-third year; : and eight 
annas a beegah for the tw enty-fourth year, and in perpe tuity. 
One-fourth of the grant to be brought into cultivation in five 
years, or the whole liable to resumption. 

Twenty-three years after the passing of the rules of 1829, it 
was remarked by the Board of Revenue, that the scheme had 
proved a failure. The clearances were less than was anticipat- 
ed; the rents derived were next to nothing, and applications 
for increased rent-free tenures had been numerous ; also there 
had been repeated instances of grants resumed from failure to 

cultivate ; and there was an evident disinclination to take up 
fresh grants. After an experiment of nearly thirty years, it 
was found that one-half only of the whole area of the Soonder- 
duns had been included in grants, though the rent-free period 
had been twenty years, Of the 173 grants that had been 
made, the rent-free period in sixty- eielt had not expired. 
But of the remaining 105, only thirteen had been entirely, and 
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six partially assessed, The assessed area was found to be only 
4°61 per cent. of the whole area of the Soonderbuns. 

The failure was attributed partly to the great expense of 
clearing the lands, and protecting them from the influence of 
the salt tides ; but chiefly to the fact that the rates of perma- 
nent assessment on the grants were higher than those prevail- 
ing in the neighbouring zemindaries, and that the abundance 
of waste land in every direction created a demand for labor 
greatly in excess of the supply. The high assessment forced 
on the grantee to demand higher rates from the cultivators. 
The cultivators consequently migrated, and the lands no sooner 
became liable to assessment than they lapsed into jungle. 

Lord Dalhousie considered that the paramount object of Go- 
vernment in devising rules for the disposal of lands in the 
Soonderbuns should be to effect a clearance of that “ pestilent 
‘ jungle, in the shortest possible period, and to remove the 
‘ stigma which most justly attaches to the existence of such a 
‘ nuisance almost within sight of the capital of the empire. 
* Lying between the Bay of Bengal,” his Lordship remarked, 
“ and the inhabited parts of the Delta, this dense forest with its 
* accumulated and perpetually exhaling malaria, urged by the 
* south-west monsoon, spread disease and death over the whole 
‘ country ; the tract swarms with tigers and other wild beasts 
‘ whose ravages cause wide destruction of life and property ; 
‘ it affords convenient shelter for smugglers and river pirates, 
‘ and it presents to the sea-ward a line of coast upon which 
those who are ship-wrecked, are sure, or nearly sure, of death 
by hunger, thirst, and exposure. To remove or abate this 
source of so much material suffering, and to afford employment 
* for hundreds of thousands of cultivators is undoubtedly the first 
‘ object of Government.” The improvement of the revenue,” 
his Lordship further remarked, “ is an object of secondary im- 
* portance, and not to be thought of in so far as it sensibly 
* hinders the accomplishment of the former. Heretofore it has 
‘ been thought that improvement of the revenue might keep 
* pace with the clearance of the jungle, without materially im- 
* peding it; but this opinion is now proved to be fallacious, 
* That increase of revenue will ultimately follow the clearance 
* of the jungle is certain ; but the mistake has been in looking 
* fora return too soon. It seemed then to his Lordship that 
* the principles upon which the Government had acted should 
* be abandoned, and that such measures should be adopted as 
* would tend in the first instance to the speedy clearance of the 
* Soonderbuns, leaving the Government free to impose a mo- 
derate assessment at some future time. Ninety-nine years 
was the period proposed by his Lordship after which the Go- 
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‘ vernment of the day should impose re-assessment on such 
‘ moderate terms as may then seem proper.” 

Such were the liberal views worthy of a great statesman, 
with which the present rules for the grant of waste lands in the 
Soonderbuns were passed on the 24th of September, 1853, 
We proceed to give an abstract of the rules 

Ist. All ap plic ations for grants to be ordinarily made to the 
Soonderbuns’ Commissioner, and in his absence from Allipore, 
to the Revenue Commissioner of the Nuddeah Division, or the 
Board of Revenue. 

2nd. Incase there be more than one application for the 
same grant, it shall be put up to sale after advertisement in the 
Government Gazette tor filteen days, and the : applic ation of the 
highest bidder shall be submitted for the orders of the Board of 
Revenue. 

3rd. When an application has received the sanction of the 
Board, a pottah or lease shall be granted after registry at the 
Board’s office. 

4th. The lease is granted to heirs, executors, and assigns, 
as well as to the grantee for a period of ninety-nine years; 
after which period occupation is not to be interfered with, on 
condition the occupier pays such moderate assessment as the 
Government of the day may demand. The boundaries are to 
be distinctly recorded in the lease. One-fourth of the entire 
grant is declared free of assessment for ever, in lieu of allow- 
ances for tanks, roads, embankments, dams, &ec. ‘The remain- 
ing three-fourths to be held rent-free for twenty years; and 
afterwards subject to pay, from the twenty-first to the 
thirtieth year, half an anna the beegah of sixteen hundred 
square yards, 

From the thirty-first to the fortieth year, one anna the 
beegah. 

From the forty-first to the fiftieth year, one anna and a half 
the beegah. 

From the fifty-first to the ninety-ninth year, two annas the 
beegah. 

One- eighth of the grant to be cleared in five years. 

One- fourth to be cleared in ten years, one- -half in twenty 
years, and three-fourths in thirty years. On failure of all or 
any of these four conditions, the grant shall be resumed, and 
the grantee shall forfeit all right and interest in the lands, both 
cleared and uncleared. 

These terms are favorable in the extreme; applications for 
grants are numerous, and the allotments when sold realize 
hich prices, when we consider that the purchaser only buys 
the right to cultivate. The sum already realized by these 
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eales amounts to more than a lac of rupees, and should be 
formed into a fund for the improvement of the Soonderbuns. 
No mere speculator can exist under the rules ; the clearance 
of one-eighth and one-fourth of the lands within five and ten 
years is imperative, under penalty of resumption ; and con- 
sidering that the object of the state is to have the jungle 
cleared, the conditions cannot be regarded as hard to an 
honest grantee, who has the same object in view; but these 

enalties are seldom enforced, save in cases of gross 
neglect. There is much truth in the complaint, that it is 
difficult to procure ryots or tenants to occupy the cleared 
lands, and this is particularly the case in the Soonderbuns 
adjoining the district of Jessore ; but at the same time we must 
remark, that though the Government rate is very low, and 
grantees can well afford to be liberal to their tenants, they are 
seldom so. Unfortunately grantees who are paying half an anna, 
or one anna the beegah to Government, insist on receiving ten 
and twelve, and in some grants so high as one rupee, and one 
rupee eight annas, the beegah. They make the same mistake 
the Government did under the old rules, they are looking for 
a return too soon, or rather for an extravagant return; a mo- 
derate return the ryot is always willing to give. A new class 
of grantees, however are entering into the speculation,— 
men who “ by buying and selling,” as Lord Ellenborough ex- 
presses himself, have amassed fortunes, but who do not possess 
an acre of land ; men in fact with money but no lands. These 
men finding the cultivated tracts occupied by the landed 
aristocracy or the zemindars, and feeling their inferiority in 
society to them, naturally turn to the unoccupied land in the 
Soonderbuns. They are liberal in expending capital to im- 
prove their grants, and in securing a body of tenants to give 
them a status in society as landed proprietors; such, we 
think, will be fair in the rates they impose on their tenants. 
We fear it is only to natives we must look for a permanent oc- 
cupation of the Soonderbuns; but the Europeans were the 
first to develope the resources of the Soonderbuns, and to 
shew the way in which they were to be developed. To them, 
the natives are indebted for the extensive system of embank- 
ments, the introduction of sluices, and the plan of drainage at 
present in use. The most flourishing grants belong to them, 
and we have not the least doubt, that the energy and enter- 
prise of Europeans will yet introduce the cotton plant into the 
Soonderbuns. But we regret to find, there is hardly a gran- 
tee who attends personally to his grant, the majority trust 
to agents. These men, it is true, draw large sums of money, 
and make a great show; but at the end, the grantee finds no 
Dec., 1858. | 
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real progress has been made, and is discouraged. The remedy is 
obvious ; the grantees must not trust so entirely to agents, they 
must attend to their own estates, or leave the field open to 
others who will do so. In the cold season the Soonderbuns are 
not unhealthy ; from November to June they are as healthy as 
any part of Bengal. . 

In the majority of instances there is a want of care in the selec- 
tion of sites for villages, and in locating tenants. We generally 
find the lowest swamp is selected; sanitary purposes are not 
attended to ; not even the most common precautions are taken 
against disease. ‘The miserably housed tenant digs a hole within 
a few feet of the sleeping apartment of his family, which soon 
fills with stagnant water, and is the fruitful source of unhealthi- 
ness ; he sleeps with his children on the damp bare earth. 
It is true these are the habits of Bengallees throughout the 
provinee, but surely a benevolent and wise grantee would in- 
struct his tenants in such matters. It is easy to raise the bheeta 
or homestead with earth obtained from the bank of the nearest 
creek, to supply them with planks to sleep upon, or to raise a 
machan or platform for this purpose. We know a colony of 
Mugs in the Soonderbuns, who have lived in the midst of the 
jungles for three generations. The patriarchs, in fact, the 
Pilgrim fathers who left the shores of Burmah, and sought 
their present asylum from oppression and tyranny, are still 
living surrounded by their grand children, a numerous and flou- 
rishing colony. We attribute their health and longevity 
simply to their custom of living on machans raised eight and 
ten feet above the ground. Could not the grantees induce 
their tenants to do the same? The Bengallee ryot is an observ- 
ing shrewd creature; we once asked some tenants in the 
Soonderbuns, why they built such miserable huts when a lit- 
tle labor would render them so much more comfortable. They 
told us, to look at the houses put up by the grantee, and re- 
marked that if he did not consider it worth his while to erect 
more permanent structures, it was clear he had but a poor idea 
of the grant, and would soon dispose of it to another, who 
would not respect the engagements entered into by the pre- 
sent occupant, but would assess the clearances at full rates, and 
then they would be forced to decamp. At another well-known 
grant in the Backergunge district, where the grantees reside 
throughout the year, and have built a substantial pucka or brick 
house, the tenants are constructing comfortable habitations, and 
have evidently made up their minds to reside in them for 
good. 

The clearance of the jungle has been steadily progressing 
since the passing of the new rules. Out of 178 grants 
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already made, thirty belong to Europeans, one to an Ar- 
menian, two to native Christians, thirty to Mohammedans, 
and one hundred and five to Hindoos. Out of the thirty 
belonging to Europeans, twelve have been cultivated ; the 
Armenians has very nearly cultivated his; the two native 
Christians have been equally successful. Six out of the 
thirty belonging to Mohammedans are under cultivation, 
but then they were purchased, when cleared, from Europeans ; 
out of the one hundred and five belonging to Hindoos, twenty- 
seven have been cleared. The amount of collections at present 
realized from the Soonderbuns is rupees three lacs and thirty- 
three thousand ; and the ultimate collections on completion of 
the progressive rates of assessment will be six lacs and forty- 
four thousand. In a revenue point of view the Soonderbuns 
are profitable to the state, the cost of the present agency for 
the management, not exceeding nine per cent. of the collections. 
The new rules do not protect the rights of under-tenants, 
nor provide for cases where a grantee encroaches on the 
lands of another. The judge of the 24-pergunnahs has en- 
deavoured to remedy these defects in one or two decisions, 
He is of opinion * that the benefits conferred on the grantees 
* by the rules must necessarily be extended to the tenants, or 
* the object of Government will be entirely defeated. He ar- 
* gues that when the grantees told the Government that eight 
* annas a beegah was ruinous to them, and on that assertion ob- 
* tained an abatement of revenue equal to three-fourths ; they 
* are not ina position to say, that the payment of twelve annasa 
‘ beegah is not oppressive to the tenant. If eight annas a beegah 
* prevented the cultivation of the Soonderbuns by the grantees, 
* the exaction of twelve annas rent will be equally prejudicial. 
‘ When the grantees went up to Government on these terms, 
* I do not go too far in saying that there was an implied con- 
* tract on their part to extend the benefits to their tenants, 
* It was to the prosperity of the sub-tenants, the Government 
* had to look, for the creation of those rents, out of which 
* they were to pay the Government revenue, and the tenant 
* 1s the actual party who by his labor and industry brings the 
* land into cultivation, he is the working bee, the grantees be- 
* Ing in a sense the drones. A remission confined to the gran- 
tee only would advance in no sense whatever the objects of 
* Government.” The judge therefore is of opinion that 
“the case is one to be disposed of on principles of equity 
and good conscience,” and he accordingly reduced the amount 
covenanted to be paid by the tenant, extending Lord Dalhou- 
sie’s rules to him. We believe the judge has argued the 
Case very ingeniously, and whatever we may say about the 
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legality of the decision, no one can question its benevolence. In 
the case of the Government, however, it voluntarily released 
the grantee from his covenant to pay the rate of eight annas a 
beegah ; in the case before the judge, the grantee re fuses to be 
equally liberal. Does it necessarily follow, because the Go- 
vernment was liberal, the grantee must be coerced to be liber- 
al? The motives which actuated the Government are not 
equally potent to the grantee, so long as he acts up to his con- 
ditions, the grant 1s his property, and he is at liberty to do as 
he pleases with his own. It is the large profits left to the 
erantee, by the introduction of the new rules, that induce him 
to lay out capital in cultivation. If those profits be reduced 
to what was obtained under the old rules, the inducement. will 
no longer exist to take lands in the Soonderbuns ; and the ob- 
ject of “Government will thus be defeated. Have the new rules 
altered the rates of under-tenants in grants obtained since they 
were passed : ? We believe not; the same rates with very slight 
variation prevail in the new grants as in the old, conse que tly 
it is evident, the old ratesare based on the actual value of the 
land, and are not affeeted by the proceedings of Government. 
We believe the Government, to use a slang phrase, was —. 
done in the matter of rates, but we think it has acted wisely 1 
leaving the question of the rate to be paid by the sub-ten: on 
to be settled between them and the erantee, according to the 
interests of the parties concerned. Some grants are valuable 
from their position, others are not, and it would be absurd to fix 
a common rate for both. Ifa grantee demands too high a rate, 
his grant will soon be deserted, and he will find it his interest 
to lower the rate, and in this manner the demand will regulate 
the value of land in the Soonderbuns. 
In acase where a grantee has ignorantly encroached on the 
lands of another, the rule in America we believe is to compen- 
sate the cultivator for the labor and capital expended by him; 
the claimant paying the amount of compensation which is fixed 
by arbitration. The judge of the 24- pergunnahs ‘* has set the 
claim for mesne profits of the grantee, against the claim for 
improvement set up by the party who has encroached.” The 
judge observes * the first must forego one, the second must 
forego the other,” and he has decided that, that ‘* the encroach- 
ing ¢ cultiv: ator a ill pay rent to the grantee at a rate double the 
rate the latter is to pay the Government, and the f ormer on 
such payment shall not be deprived of his possession of the land.” 
This decision as far as the case itself is concerned, we believe, to 
be just and el : but in cases where the encroachment has 
been intentional, or where the person encroaching had ample 
means of ascertaining and fixing the boundary, it is obvious the 
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judge’s decision will be a premium to encroach. If the princi- 
ple is adopted, in such cases, that the trespasser shall only pay 
double the Government rate, and retain possession of the land, 
there will be no end of encroachments, and affrays and litiga- 
tion will be the result ; for a man will find it advantageous to 
obtain land on such easy terms. We prefer the ruling of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in a similar case, where both mesne 
profits and possession were awarded to the grantee. 

We now proceed to consider the Mutlah scheme. There is 
no doubt the Mutlah is a safer river for commercial purposes 
than the Hoogly ; it has greater depth, the navigation is 
sasier; it has more accommodation for ships, and there are 
no shifting sands, bores or freshes. No large vessels can come 
up the Hoogly save during spring tides, and these recur 


every fortnight and last but five days. At certain seasons of 


the year, no vessel drawing more than twenty-two feet of water 
can come up the Hoogly with safety. The Mutlah on the 
other hand, it has been shewn after professional survey, will 
admit and accommodate the Leviathan steamer. Another 
great advantage the Mutlah possesses over the Hoogly 
is, that for several months in the year all the inland trade 
of the country must pass the head of the Mutlah, and the 
produce of the eastern districts pass it throughout the 
year; that trade to reach Caleutta must pass through the 
canals, and the delay, inconvenience, danger, and heavy 
taxes of that passage are proverbial all over India. If this 
trade can be intercepted at the head of the Mutlah, and trans- 
ported with safety and cheapness to Calcutta, there is not the 
least doubt the proposed railway to the Mutlah will prove a 
great blessing to the inland trade,—a blessing felt and appre- 
ciated by every petty mahajan, and in fact, by every ryot or 
cultivator, throughout Bengal and Behar. We think it has been 
clearly shewn in Mr. Longridge’s report, that both cheapness 
and safety will be ensured to the inland trade by the proposed 
railway ; such being the case, we have no doubt of its success, 
he great mahajans in Calcutta, ‘to whom more or less the pro- 
duce of the country is consigned, would soon perceive the ma- 
nifest advantages of the railway, and those little epistles on 
colored paper, peculiar to our Indian post bags, will soon 
spread the news to every bazar and market in the country, 
with instructions to unload at the Mutlah, and consign the 
goods to the care of the challandar, who mounted on_ the iron- 
horse carriage, would in an hour’s time find his way to 
the mahajan with the goods all safe and sound ready to be 
stored in his godowns. Then adieu to the circuitous route of 
the canals, to its obstructions and dangers, so disgraceful to a 
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Government like ours. <A native boatman is fortunate if he 


can at present accomplish two trips during the cold season from 


Dacca, Se rajygunge, or Backergunge to Calcutta ; such are the 
delays i in the eanal, and the ris sks in the Hloogly even after 
he clears the canal ; but when the railway comes into opera- 
tion, unloading at the head of the Mutlah, he will accomplish 
with ease four trips where he can now make but two. This boon, 
when we come to consider it, is of incalculable benefit to a poor 
man. 

We have purpose ‘ly considered the scheme simply as an 
auxiliary to the Calcutta port, but there is no doubt ge will 
soon find their w ay to the Mutlah, when the produce of the 
country is to be obtained there cheaper than at Calcutta, which 
it must be, as the cost of transport to Calcutta will be saved, 
Trade will increase, and then the passenger traftie will be an 
item not to be despised. We are so certain of the success of 
the Mutlah scheme, that we have no doubt it must sooner or 
later be an ‘ accomplished fact.” The unhealthiness of the 
Mutlah is a bug-bear; the only wonder is, that it has not 
proved more unhealthy during the last two years, when 
we take into account, the vast quantity of jungle which has 
been cut by the Government, and allowed to rot and decay in 
lots 54 and 50, Ellengunge on the opposite side is as healthy 
as Calcutta. Drain the land, burn the jungle, throw the 
land into cultivation, and the head of the Mutlah will b 
healthy as Calcutta. The scarcity of fresh water is the great 
Want at present; one tank just finished on lot 54 holds fresh 
water; another pucka tank is progressing, and no doubt the 
Civil Engineer in charge will soon find ways and means to sup- 
ply the deticienc y. Lhe railway company propose to have 
an aqueduct in connection with the railw: ay. ‘This great want 
supplied, we hope to see the head of the Mutlah yet a port. 

A ship canal between the Mutlah and the Hoogly will be 
too expensive an undertaking, and demand too muc h time, and 
will neither be so expeditious, nor so extensively useful as a 
railway, and, if finished, will be continually liable to be silted. 
In fact, there is no comparison between the two as re- 
gards the question, which will sooner and at less cost deve- 
lope the advantages of the Mutlah ; the comparison is without 
any doubt in favor of the railw ay. We must recollect Calcutta 
owes its greatness to a state of things which has since changed. 
[In days of yore, when the Bh: agiruttee, the Jelinghee, and the 
Matabangah, brought down the inland trade at all seasons of 
the year, Calcutta from its situation became the metropolis of 
India ; ; for at this point, the ships which were required to carry 
that produc e to other countries, and the boats which brought 
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that produce down met, and _ vice versa ; but when these rivers 
are useless for several months during the year, unless railroads 
are established to bring that produce down, there is a danger of 
Calcutta in time ceasing to be a place of trade ; all water com- 
munications from the change in the course of the Ganges must 
fail, and therefore we must trust to railways in preference to 
water communications. This will be found true in spite of 
all engineering efforts to the contrary. There are other 
rivers in the Soonderbuns besides the Mutlah, deserving the 
attention of the mereantile community and of the Govern- 
ment. The Sibsah, for instance, has six and seven fathoms of 
water throughout its course from Khoolnah to the Bay. The 
water of this river to within ten miles of the Bay is fresh, 
and the whole of the inland trade of the country crosses this 
river en route to Caleutta. The Balissur is open to ships of a 
thousand tons, and some of the largest rice markets in the 
Backergunge district are on its banks. The entrances to these 
two rivers from the sea should be surveyed. 

The possibility of growing cotton to a great extent in the 
Soonderbuns has given an additional stimulus to the cultiva- 
tion of its jungle wastes. ‘The experiment has been tried 
in several grants, and though it is still in its infaney, it 
has been ascertained that cotton will not thrive during the 
rains on low lands. If sown at this season of the year, it must 
be sown on high bheetah lands, or ridges well drained. The 
plant from American seed, and that from the South Sea islands, 
thrive luxuriantly in the Soonderbuns if sown on ridges, and 
yield cotton of a superior description, which has already been 
valued inthe London market at two shillings and six pence the 
pound ; the most experienced grantees, however, are of opinion, 
that lands on the sea-coast are best adapted for the cultivation 
of this kind of cotton, and we believe this will be found to be 
the case. It is not generally known, however, that the Mugs 
in the island of Bara Bass-deah, have grown cotton as an annual 
for the last twenty years. They sow the seed in October and 
gather the cotton in March. The plant thrives on the island, 
and is very productive. The Mug women spin it into thread 
and make their own cloth. This cotton, though grown from 
common Bengal cotton seed, produces plentifully. We think 
it is on the islands in the eastern Soonderbuns that cotton 
will grow best, and next on the coast of the Soonderbuns open 
to the sea-breeze. 

The grantees have not hitherto examined the timber of the 
Soonderbuns ; their object has been to get rid of the jungle as 
speedily as possible, and clear the lands. There is no doubt 
the forests contain excellent timber, which may be put toa 
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great many uses. They would supply, for instance, sleepers for 
the railway. We would recommend the erection of a saw - 
mill in some central spot in the Soonderbuns, to be worked by 
the force of the tides ; a great quantity of the wood would 
meet with ready sale in the Calcutta market. We give a list 
of the different kinds of wood with the uses to which they are 
put by the natives :-— 


Names of ; Uses to which they 
Jiameter -emarks. 
trees. Diamet are put. Remarks 





{ Boats, beams, buggy) | 4 The Sconderbuns named after 


Soondree...... 2 feet. j shafts, posts. ‘ ’ thie tree. 
POE cov cesese Ditto. § Boats, Ay sts, bark for ’ | 
} tanning. j 
Kawrah ...... 3 feet 6 in. f Doors, small Dinghees, } | 
(posts. 40 
Kirphur ...... 2 feet. small Dinghees, posts. 
SO: cvecssess 3 feet. Slnices, Mug rice-mills. ‘A hollow tree adapted for sluices, 
QlUOTEY «0.266 e- 2 feet. Dinghees. ‘Hard-wood fit for cabinet work. 
Aumooir  .,. 1 foot. Paddles, hooka-pipes. i(Resembles jarool wood. 
RPOTPAT . c0ss0cce 8 inches, Posts, tire-wood. ‘iB: irk for tanning and dveing 
og ere 1 foot. Posts, hooka-pipes. 
eR iavsnseseen 6 inches \shes used for washing. Spreading over acres of land 
Loha Koirah. 1 foot 6 in. Not used. |A very hard wood. 
Pholsee ...... 1 foot. Posts. 
Naringah ... 2 feet. { Handles of bill hooks} Seed yelds oil. 
( and spades. 4 : 
Sonalee .... Ditto. Rark for tanning. 
Singrah .... 1 foot. ‘Charcoal. ‘A fine shady tree. 
Bolay ...... 6 inches. Inner bark is a strong fiber. Outer bark holds tanning. 
Heart of the tree and pith of 
Haital ...... Ditto. Wild date. : the shoots eaten. It is a sign 
| of good soil. 
Golepatha ; Phe roots when burnt vield salt. 
: l ' { Leaves for thatching) The Mugs extract toddy from 
or sea Ditto os aig A 
{ houses. ‘ the stems. The fruit yields 
cocoanut j oil 


Moriam .. |? feet. Small Dinghees. Light wood, in general useful. 


The wood-cutters in the Soonderbuns are a useful and 
hardy race of men, who have traversed every part of the 
forest, and are deserving of encouragement, but unfortunately 
they have been harshly ‘treated of late. They are subject to 
the payment of a ruinous tax in the canals, and it appears to be 
the object of the collector of tolls to discourage this class of 
men as much as possible. The rules have been purposely al- 
tered to enable him to tax heavily a peculiar description of boat 
these men had constructed, which enabled them under the old 
form of rules to import a few tons of untaxed wood into the 
market. We believe this is a mistaken policy ; it discourages 
the cultivation of the Soonderbuns by removing one of the in- 
ducements to cut down the forest, and it raises the price of fire- 
wood in the city—a tax pressing heavily on the poorer classes, 
for fire-wood is a necessary of life. We also regret to see the 
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golepatha and hay also the produce of the Soonderbuns, subject 
toa heavy tax in the canals. 

The wood-cutters are to be found in the most unfrequented 
parts of the jungle, the finest timber being now scarce in the 
frequented parts ; many of them fall a sacrifice to tigers and 
to fever, two of their greatest enemies. They are superstitious 
in the extreme, and believe in the existence of jins or spirits of 
the woods, and fairies. ‘They are invariably accompanied by a 
fakeer or geanee, who is believed to possess a charm, or by cer- 
tain cabalistic words to have power over tigers; the power 
being conferred on him by the presiding forest deity whom he 
propitiates by offerings, sacrifices, &c. It is strange that all 
castes of Hindoos and Mahommedans believe in these spirits, and 
have firm faith in the geanees. They have different ways of 
performing their ceremonies ; they generally place the right 
hand on the earth, and looking into the air, repeat certain in- 
cantations and mystical names. After this repetition they 
pretend, if the tiger is any where near, that the ground under 
their feet feels warm, and the head is involuntarily turned, 
by the spirit invoked, in the direction in which the tiger is. 
The spirit best known amongst them, and in whom they appear 
to have most faith, is Roongazee ; they represent him as king of 
the forest riding on a tiger. After invoking this spirit they 
will lead the way unarmed into the thickest jungles, and a par- 
ty of wood-cutters will follow them in the blindest faith. tt is 
in this manner that cane-cutters, wax and honey collectors, 
timber fellers, &¢c., penetrate the forest; in fact were it not 
for these fakeers or geanees, the Soonderbuns would not be en- 
tered by Bengallees. 

Sometimes the wood-cutters assemble where an “ aurrung” 
has been established—an “ aurrung” in the Soonderbuns sig- 
nifies a depdt, or head-quarters, or place of gathering ;—and 
the man who sets up the aurrung must be regarded as a first~ 
rate geanee. He marks out a certain boundary, and then 
clears away a little spot about a hundred yards square, and in 
the centre erects two or three little huts about the size of a 
dog-kennel, in which are placed images of the various forest 
deities. Then offerings are made, sacrifices offered, and the 
place is pronounced free of tigers. The bowlees or wood-cut- 
ters then collect in the aurrung, making offerings for the privi- 
lege of enjoying the protection of the place ; these offerings 
are the perquisites of the aurrungdar, who also receives a 
share of the timber felled. ‘The dow/ees have a great many 
peculiarites about them, for instance they will not use the word 
“ cholo,” to move, but invariably use the word “ shoro.” They 
will never mention the word bavg a tiger while in the jun- 
Dre, 1858. rl 
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gles ; they will not work on Thursdays; and in some parts the 
Sunday is a day of rest. They are firmly impressed with the 
idea that a ticer of his own accord will never attack a man, 
but when he does so, he is led on by a fairy, who rides on the 
tiger and urees him on. 

“The fakeers or geanees are easily distinguished in the Soon- 
derbuns; they are invariably quic ‘k inte Theent men, with si arp 
eyes and aw id look about the face. The i have creat influence; 
not a man will ste — of his boat and enter the jungle, unless 
pre ceded by a Jeanee | r take er, nota follower or beater will at- 
tend a sportsman in a forest, unless he engages the ser- 
vices of one of these men to seare the tive rs away, or to shut 
their mouths. We have sometimes thoueht they are the fol- 
lowers of some man who had discovered the seeret of tamine, 
or terrifying tigers, similar to the art or power possessed by Mr, 
Rarey over horses. These men do not even pretend to have 
the least influence over rhinoceros or buffaloes, but only over 
tivers, and certainly their faith in their supposed power is very 
strong. 

To the sportsman, the Soonderbuns during the cold season 
isa great treat. It is true there are no elephants there to 
shoot from, and even if there were, they would be useless in 
the forest; but it is a pleasure to roam the pathless woods, to 
trust to your own skill and to your own daring, and not to 
be indebted for sport to. the skill of your mahout. ‘There, as 
every one knows, we have the roy: al Bengal tiger in his na- 
tive home, lord of the forest, with none to dis spute with him 
a fat hog or a fat deer. There is the huge rhinoceros with his 
single horn, a veritable unicorn, lazily feeding all night on the 


young branches of the Aawrah and null, and lying all day in 


ereat pits full of water, hollowed out by these monsters. 
There the spotted deer bound past you * a thing of life 
and light,” at every open olade, At early dawn or sun-set, 
they are to be seen in herds of twenty and thirty, feeding 
on the sea shore, with the dark wood on one side and the 
open blue sea on the other. There too, in the deep forest, 
where hardly a single ray of light penetrates the mass of 
foliage over head, suddenly from under your feet starts the 
barking deer, with his tiny tusks, and the woods re-echo with 
his wild and startling bark. In the more open parts, where 
stand short sttimps of nud/, the fat hog-deer bounds before 
you; there are the monkeys chattering away on the trees; 
and where the nz// jungle is heavy, with the help of a 
few beaters, outleaps with a strong ‘and mighty bound the 
great red-deer (the gouse of Be ‘neal ) with his antlered head 
and surpassing speed, There, in every direction, we see 
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the wild hog at his everlasting work busily digging away at 
the roots of the old trees and saluting you with a grunt, 
and a great rush of the unseen herd as they hurry away to 
the darker forest. There too, last but not least, is the mon- 
ster buffalo, with carcass near as huge as that of the rhino- 
ceros. but with short round horns. ‘There also in the slime 
and mud, on the banks of nullah or river, is seen the great 
crocodile with his ugly head, frightful jaws, lizard-shaped 
body, and tough, hi wd skin, almost impervious to ball »—lazily 
eliding into the water and disappearing with a splash. These 
are the principal fauna of the Soonderbuns, and right good 
sport do they afford to a sportsman, who has a stout pair of legs, 
a good rifle on his shoulder, and a compass in his pocket. On 
the sea-side, particularly in the eastern Soonderbuns, where 
the virgin forest stands as planted by the hand of nature, the 
towering trees prevent in a great measure the growth of under- 
wood, and the sportsman may roam for miles with comparative 
ease ; it is where the larger trees have been felled, and under- 
wood has sprung up, that it is difficult to penetrate the woods, 
There too, at times, the sportsman comes across a great open- 
ing in the heart of the forest, where huge trunks are lying 
rotting ; and the sun is shining brightly down, di zzling the 
eyes with the sudden change from the twilight of the woods 
to the b lazing lieht of the open glade. ‘The natives call these 
openings bagepar ahs, and attribute them to the agency of their 
Jins, and mighty spirits of the woods. But from the manner 
in which the huce trunks are lying, some snapped off, others 
rooted up, and all as if beaten down by the agency of some won- 
drous foree, there is no doubt the spirits of the wind and tem- 
pest have been at work, and the typhoon has spent his force 
there, the whirlwind twisting and contorting the great trees as 
if they had been so m: uny reeds. There are sever al of these 
bageparahs i in the woods, and the ‘y are well-known to the wood- 
cutters, We have remarked that they are invariably within ten 
or twelve miles of the sea. They are the favorite haunts of 
the deer. There are sand hills to be seen on the shores of 
the Bay at the points of Barabassdea, Chaplee : and Tiger Point, 
and these places are perfect sanitaria for health. The scenery 
also is beautiful, after the flat plains of Bengal. The country 
assumes some verkat the character of hill and dale, the trees 
seem purposely planted as in a park, the woods grow to the 
Water's edge, and the blue expanse of the sea : aflords a pleasing 
Variety to the view. 
The feathered tribes of Bengal are to be met with in the Soon- 

derbuns, The most common are the jungle fowl ; the shrill 


clarion of the coe k, and the « 


‘ackling of the hen, with her 
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brood of chickens, domestic sounds common to a village, sound 
strange in the dense and lonely forest, without any human ha- 
bitation for miles and miles, Wild cweese and duc ks of various 
kinds are to be found in abundance on the sea coast, and on the 
banks of the larger streams. The snipe we believe breed in the 
Soonderbuns, for the ‘y are to be found at all seasons of the year. 
Quail are also found in the cultivated parts, in the stumps of 
the dhan ; and the strong, clear whistle or call of the grey-cur- 
lew is a familiar sound in all the rivers and creeks during the 
cold season. There is a bird which the natives call mudduntak, 
it stands about four feet high, and is precisely like the common 
hargelah or adjutant, so common in Caleutta, but without the 
bag—it has about eight or ten long white feathers or plumes 
below the tail, each feather is about ten or twelve inches long, 
and the finest are to be gathered in February and March. This 
bird is greatly sought after by native shikaries ; it is only 
met with in the deep forest, and never beyond twenty miles 
from the sea; the plumes sell for their weight in silver. We 
are not aware that these birds are to be found in other parts of 
Bengal, and even in the Soonderbuns they are becoming scarce 
from the numbers shot by the shikaries for their plumes. The 
name of the bird is Leptoptilos Argula, and the plumes are 
known as Marabon plumes. 

The Soonderbuns, though almost within sight of Calcutta, 
is an unknown land to the generality of our readers ; we have 
therefore been purposely minute in our descriptions. We 
anticipate bright things for that land of flood and forest. Lord 
Dalhousie’s rules, we have no doubt, will ace omplish the purpose 
for which they were passed ; the allotments bordering on the 
district of the 24- -pergunnahs, those on the Mutlah and in its 
vicinity, and the lands in the eastern Soonderbuns, will in the 
course of a few years be brought into cultivation ; we despair 
only of the forest bordering on the Jessore district, on ac- 
count of the desertion of the zemindarree lands adjoining that 
part of the jungles, and we believe other measures must be 
adopted before the Jessore Soonderbuns will be reclaimed. The 
forest in this direction is yearlr gaining on the cultivation. It 
has already extended to the Coirah river, andeven v illages to the 
north of that river are being deserted. Three- fourths of Per- 
gunah Jameerah which borders on the forest, is already under 
jungle. The proposed Railway to the head of the Mutlah,and the 
cultivation of cotton. are already acting as st ‘mulants to the clear- 
ing of the jungles. Nor must we forcet that the Soonderbuns 
may be regarded asthe granary of Bengal. Hundreds of reapers 
come from different parts of Bengal to assist in reaping and 
gathering the rich harvest, and carry away boats loaded with 
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rice, receiving in some parts a fifth and in others even a fourth of 
the quantity reaped, in return for their labor. The country is in 
a great measure independent of rain, the rice crop seldom fails, 
and an acre of land yields five times as much as it yields in the 
cultivated districts. The Lieut. Governor of Bengal has turned 
his attention to the improvement of the great traftic channels of 
the Soonderbuns; towing paths and bridges are being con- 
structed in different parts, shorter and more convenient routes 
have been directed to be surveyed, and the entire passage has 
been placed under the superintendence of a civil engineer. 
Police boats patrol the rivers and creeks for the protection of 
the native craft, under the command of a European constable ; 
a deputy magistrate has been located at Kallegunge, another at 
Khoolnah, and a third will be immediately stationed on the 
Bulissur river. A police station has been placed in the heart 
of the Soonderbuns, where river decoities were recently so 
frequent. These improvements we owe to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor of Bengal, and we have no doubt as the resources of the 
Soonderbuns are developed, this tract of land will continue to 
attract the fostering care of the Bengal Government. 
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AR Ps VI. l. ln. fi: ‘t for the het tler Government of India. 2nd 
Aucust, L8O8. London. 


2, The briend of lndia, Serampore, ISOS, 
3. The“ Times” Ne wspaper, London. S58. 
4. The Saturday Review. London. LS, 

5. The Daily News, Wondon. 1858, 


\W EK have just reached a great turning point in the history 


of our Indian administration. Two years ago the East 
India Company had under their Government the most splen- 
did appanage that any European monarchy ever knew. L:; Are 
provinces were ruled and dise ‘iplined by public function- 


aries who, whether sol liers or civilians, were proud to call 


themselves the Company's servants. A treasury, if not filled 
to overflowing, was yet sufticiently ont to meet all the 
ordinary exigencies of a wide =Spre: ad sw: Ly. A Vast army, 


composed of men whose e@vood birth was unquestionable, whose 
bravery had scarcely been doubted, and whose faithfulness 
had passed into a proverb, would have been ready, at the 
bidding of the chief servants of the C ompany, to have overrun 
the Deekan, to have humbled the pride of Persia, or to have 
penetr ated into unknown regions beyond the Suliman re i 
At that time the treasury of the Company, the jail of the 
Company, the mile-stones ereeted by the Company som ‘de 
vreatest channel of communication, were as sacred from injury 
as the throne of Eneland itself: and under the shadow of 
that powe rful name, which had been thrown, in the space of a 
century, from seaboard to mountain barrier, the most helpless 
of Europe ans might have travelled, unprotecte “and ignorant 
of the language, from one end of the empire to the other, 
without perhaps encountering a word of contumely or a look 
of insult. What changes have come over the spirit of the 
Indian dream, need not be dilated on. The centres of wealth 
and commerce have been ransacked and = despoiled by cut- 
throats. Some of the fairest of cities have streamed with blood. 
Rich districts have been overrun by marauders. The labours 
of vears, the records of the rights of communities, have pe- 
rished ina moment. The white faee, that commanded res- 
pect, betore which murmurs were. stilled and disturbances 
sunk down quietly, that appeared only as the harbinger of 
peace, oF the herald of commerce, or the messenger of reason 
and law. has been the signal for the most = — 
of suppressed rage 9 defiance ie and hatred. And alte ighteen 
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months of convulsions, which have shaken but not overthrown 
the fabrie of our authority, we commence a new year with 
the native army evaporated, the rebellion dying, and the Com- 
pany dead. ' ; 
Such a momentous change cannot be passed over in silence 
by a periodical which is in the habit of discussing all the most 
prominent topies of the day; and though the abrupt termi- 
nation of the charter has been fully commented on in all the 
leading journals at home and in India, it still appears to us 
expedient to group together in a few pages the main points 
of the new bill, and the most prominent merits and de- 
fects of the mighty corporation which has just sunk into its 
grave. A resumé of striking characteristics, however familiar, 
is not without its uses, even in these days, when the world 
lives at a pace that outstrips quarterly publications. Some 
of the present generation may be thankful for a paper that 
brings together the salient features of the new measure, 
Some of the next may look with curiosity or surprise on the 
doubts or the suggestions made contemporaneously with the 
Act, of which the one may be rendered illusory, and the other 
meet only with neglect. Even the history of human error 
may be instructive, while a partial apprehension of a coming 
truth in polities, dating in 1858, may be disinterred in 1900, 
by the diligent student of history, from the trunks and _port- 
manteaus of 1859, for the amusement or the edification of 
his readers, 
_ The successive attacks to which the Company has yielded 
its most cherished privileges, are naturally familiar to the 
larger portion of our readers. It is in the memory of several 
statesmen yet living, that the Indian trade was thrown open in 
1813. Many of us ean reeall the debates of 1833 > which 
ended in the annihilation of the China monopoly. All are 
versed in the animated discussions of five years ago, by 
Which the most telling blow was inflicted on the Company, 
the civil service was thrown open to competition, and the 
charter renewed for no definite term of years. It was this 
last provision, more than any, that excited the hopes of the 
Company’s enemies, and the fears of its triends, Indian 
affairs might at any moment become the topic of the day. A lull 
In public affairs, the absorption of a new territory, a startling case 
of administrative or judicial incapacity, the anxiety of a jaunty 
or unscrupulous minister to stave off enquiry from matters 
more perilous to his tenure of office, the mere lack of 
subjects for political controversy, one or all of these causes 
might at any time have brought India to the bar of the Com- 
mons, An energetic Anglo-Saxon with a good grievance of 
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unjust arrest or exorbitant fine, or the descendant of Toola 
Ram Senaputti clamorous for the restitution of some thousand 
square miles of marsh and jungle, could, by a little dexterous 
management, have seriously imperilled the continuance of a 
charter, which rested only on public opinion, invariably ill- 
informed on Indian subjects, proverbially fickle, and never at 
any time very well disposed towards Leadenhall Street. It 
was not imperative that a military earth-quake should have 
thrown down our edifices, destroyed our landmarks, aroused 
our indignation, embittered our fee lings, and carried desietion 
into hundreds of h: appy homes. Far less than a mutiny might 
have extinguished the C ompany. Barbariec rage need not have 
been excited to work such fearful desolation. It might have 
been said, with even greater truth and more pointed applica- 
tion, * Quod non fecissent barbari, fecere Barbareni.” The heads 
of great political houses, not armaments only wanting their 
Attila or Hyder Ali, might havé boasted of the destruction of 
an Eastern Colosseum. 

When the mutiny fairly broke out in all its violence it 
required, therefore, no very great discernment to perceive 
that matters would go hard with the C ompany. It was natur- 
al to assert, it was impossible to deny, that a grave error had 
pervaded our whole dealings, not with the native population, 
but with the native soldiery. Who had been most to blame for 
our mistakes of principle, whether the Court or a series of 
civil rulers, or the chiefs of the army themselves, or the foremost 
writers and talkers on Indian subjects, whether it were possible 
to apportion censure between any or all of the above parties, was 
not perhaps enquired into very carefully in the heat and flush of 
debate. One system having failed, the British nation was bound 
to try another ; and to do ‘the House of Commons justice, their 
determination to have done with the C ompany seems never to 
have wavered for a moment. There were disputes as to the 
number, functions, and selection of the new council. There were 
animated debates as to the principle of competition for the public 
service, There was ridicule thrown deservedly on the introduc- 
tion of Belfast and Glasgow. There were sharp exchangesof shots 
on the question of religious neutrality, on the so-called theory 
of annexation, and on the undue subservience to caste. On 
many of these points it was scarcely possib le to antic ipate what 
would be the sense of the House. sut as to the termination 
of the charter and the necessity for a new bill, the majority of 
the House had their minds ready made up. <A ¢c yunsel for the 
defence would term this sheer obstinae "y, as a counsel for the 
prosecution would call it judicious firmness. And, without 
deciding whether the course pursued partakes of the virtue or 
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ee _ , 
of the adjacent vice, If 1s sufficient to note that from the Easter 
cess the fate of the Company seemed beyond question. <A 
tory Government m: ade sage concigge use of the blunders of its 
opponents, converted its) own “akness into a source of 
strength, and improve ed on the original framework of the new 
measure; the unendurable fetor of that “ noble river” made sena- 
tors moreeager than ever for the braes of Yarrow, or the banks 
of the Doune: the le ading men of the Court though fighting 
their guns with a determination not unworthy of the earrison 
of Lucknow, were overborne by the power of the press, 
which, with two notable exceptions—the Saturday Review 
and the Daily News—was mainly direct ed against vested rights 
and corporate influences ; and under this ‘combined pressure 
of adverse circumstances and intellectual power, at length was 
overthrown the famous republic, which, strong even its dying 
moments, had destroyed one ministry while it had saved an 


rec 


empire. 

We leave it to the future historian, wiser by the mere lapse 
of time than the most gifted orator or the most prescient 
statesman ean be now, to seize on the salient points of debate, 
and to give a fulland impartial description of one of the most 
eventful of Indian battles. Our business is with the actual pro- 
visions of the new India bill, now lying before us and number- 
ing, in remarkable contrast to several of its predecessors only 
seventy-five sections. Taking all our readers to be ae quainted 
with its general scope, the substitution of the Crown for 
the Company, we proceed to note serivtim the particular 
characteristics which seem likely to afford matter for future 
discussion, 

Section 5, though not bearing on India, is in one respect 
an innovation, It dispenses the President of the Board of 
Controul from the necessity of vacating his seat in Parliament 
held by him, should he be appointed the new Indian minister. 
Under the strict rules of representation, as our readers know, 
any member of the lower Iouse, accepting any office under 
the crown, at once vacates his seat and invites his constituents 
to ratify or disapprove his political actions, by either re- 
ap pointing him as their member, or by seeking a representative 
in whom they can place more confidence. So strictly has 
this rule been inte rpreted that a minister who merely ¢ hi: anges 
his seat in the cabinet, and who may go from India to the 
Admiralty, or from the Colonies to India, has been held bound 
to undergo the ordeal of fae ing his constituents, and of giving an 
account of his votes, even though such a proceeding should 

cause some expense and inconvenient interruption to business, 
not to say, that it should imperil his senatorial existence. 


Dec... 1858. » 1 
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Many aminister has been compelled to quit his desk, present 
himself on the hus ‘tings, and answer the pert questions Which 
any elector may choose to put. It was only last session that 
a member of the present ministry, distinguished as essayist, 
orator, novelist, poet and dramatist, was for a time hindered 
from accepting the colonial office, because such acceptance 
might have aroused the liberals of Hertfordshire against Pro- 
tection. Now it may be very right, that the representative of 
partic ‘ular interests should not be permitted to accept office for 
the first time, without enabling his coustituents, to approve or 
condemn his conduct, But once a servant of Iler Majesty, 
it seems to us to matter little to such constituents, on what 
particular duty such services he employed, The responsible 
adviser of the crown should, surely, have the power of shift- 
ting and changing the pieces on his side of the board in the 
manner best calculated to e arry on the business of the nation, 
and to play a good winning or losing game. It has even 
been asserted by some reformers, that the time for jealousy 


of the increasing power of the Crown is passed; that, if 


any thing, the prime minister is too hampered and check- 
ed in the choice of colleagues, and that there would be no 


danger to the constitution in permitting a certain number of 
appointme nuts in the ministry to be conterred on members of 


the lower Ilouse, without compelling them to vacate their 
seats, even on first acceptance of any office whatever. We 
are well aware that this might excite an outcry from those 
who think that purity of political motive is only secured by 
repeated responsibility to free and independent voters, and 
that tenure of office should not be made too pleasant or too 
safe. But we really think that it is high time that the mode 
of doing the nation’s business should be rendered as efficient 
as possible, and that to allow a man already in office to move 
from one arm-chair to another, or to turn into the Admiralty 
on one Wednesday, and into Cannon Row on the next Wed- 
nesday, would not be the means of shaking even the slenderest 
pillar of our well-balanced constitution. In any case we 
here have the small end of the wedge inserted, and we believe 
it to be only a just and imper: ative reform. It is curious, too, 
that this proviso slipped into the bill without a remark. 
Section 8, if caretully perused, would have saved several 
foolish cavils, as if the Directors were to blame for not elect- 
ing Sir Janes Melvill, or Mr. J. Mill. The Directors had 
only power to elect a man who was actually a director at 
the time, or who had been a director formerly. The court 
could not, by the Act, have chosen Sir J. Lawrence, had he 
landed in England, as he no doubt will do, under one uni- 
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versal shout of applause and admiration. The court might, 
it is true, have chosen any or all of the Directors nominated 
previously by the crown. But was it not fair to assume that 
the Crown would avail itself of its own nominees, if deserv- 
ing of re-appointment ? Was it not —— ‘arrying out the 
principle of election to its fullest extent, to elect from those 


only who had been chosen by the electing body, the Court of 


Proprietors ? And would those writers also who denounce the 
Company for their selfishness and indifference to India, have 
acted, under the law of our common nature, one whit differently, 
or have, at such a time, been voluntary martyrs to such unusual 
Fabrician virtue? Add to this, that the elected directors are, 
all of them, competent men. It is the senile and the effete 
that have wisely taken their discharge on this occasion. 

It is natur: ally objected that future vacancies in the elected 
portion of the council are only to be filled up by the elected 
members themselves, and that this is tantamount to perpetuat- 
ing the old court in a new shape. Practically, however, the 
directors in their former births, as a Hindu philosopher 
might term it, had a great deal to say to the election by the 
proprietors. The votes or the interests of a member of a great 
bank, of colonel this, and Sir John that, when promised ‘to a 
man who had been canvassing for seven years, made his return 
safe. The same kind of persons will now, of course, have 
an entire, and not a partial, influence in such elections; and 
the fact appears to be that unless the House were prepared to 
hand over all appointments to the Indian minister, which it 
was not, there was no resource left, but to empower the 
elected portion to recruit itself. There are, however, some safe- 
guards against jobbery and favour. The major part of the 
persons to be elected, must have resided ten years in India, and 
there is some chance of a healthy competition between minister 
and council, as to which shall secure the services of the best 
men. We think after all, that the seven directors, who are 
familiarly termed the old leaven, are as likely to offer a post. 
to Sir John Lawrence or to Sir James Outram as could be 
either Lord Stanley or Sir Charles Wood; and in a political 
home crisis, would a minister, for recruits, go to India or to 
the City ? | 

The next two sections, 11 and 12, contain the provisions 
which, in our humble opinion, are the best securities for some 
eventual change. By the first, the members hold their ap- 
pointment for life. By the second, they are disabled from 
sitting in parliament. [very Indian knows well to what 
lonce ‘vity the emeriti of India attain. Many a man, it is true, 
has been cut off during his very last year’s service by the 
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unfortunate desire of making up “ the other lack.” But with 
the fresh breezes of the Channel, and the first year of 1 sh ‘ 
ment, the pensioned servant seems to gain a new lease of 
life. low constantly is the eve attracted by the shite Wary 
notice of some ancient civilian, of oe perhaps, only the 
oldest inhabitants of Bombay or Caleutta ean now cive 
the faintest particulars! It was only a few years since that 
~— remarks were elicited from the press on the death 
of a man at eighty-six, who had held the highest appoint- 
me we during the early part of this century, who was the son of 
Lord Roe kineh: am’s Chancellor of the Exche quer during the 
well-known * short administration” of 1765, and who had lived 
on till the above very advanced age. What possible good 
could a man, under such circumstances, render to India, and 
what speedy means would there be of procuring the removal 
of such an effete member ? for it would be inconvenient to make 
use of the only proviso of the bill, an address to both Houses 
of Parliament, because a member's faculties had become rusted 
by disuse or clouded by age. There is every chance, too, that 
members, as years tell on them, will ensconee themselves 
snugly in their eas y chairs, raise no difficulties, earry out no 
one distinct course of action, and alw ays vote with the minis- 
ter. We really think that seven or ten years of £1,200 a 
year, with power to the minister to re-appoint if i 
would have been enough to satisfy the claims of experience 
however varied, of services however eminent, and of reputa- 
tion however w ide-spre ad, 

But section 12 is more ominous than the preeeding. What- 
ever be the merits of the Lower House of Parliament, it ts 
impossible to class among such merits an intimate knowledge 
of India. No person who has conversed for half an hour with 
any M. P. or who has attended an Indian debate, can have any 
hesitation in endorsing this opinion. The ignorance of the 
House, to speak plai unly, is crass and lame nti able. When the 
alarm of the mutiny, and the excitement of debate, shall have 
passed away, parliament: wy superintendence will be what it 
was before. ‘The presence in parliament of men with seats 
in the council might occasionally be inconvenient, unless 
such persons were bound either to resign or to follow the 
official rule, and speak only on such topies, and with such lines 
of argument, as the prudence of the chief might direct. Such 
men would natur ally wish to enforee or deprecate with their yoice 
any measure whic h the ‘y had either enforced or depreeated with 
their pen at the council table, and a disclosure, perilous to raj pid 
administration, might now and then occur. But the risk of this, 
which may be e xageerate “d, seems to us small in comparison W ith 
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the danger of excluding from the debates of the nation, men of 


the most independent views, and the greatest knowledge: and we 
think with dismay, how, when some important Indian topic is 
uppermost, the poliey of annexation, the employment of natives, 
the so-called attempts at colonisation, the Indian minister, if in 
the Lower Ilouse, which may not always be the ease, shall be 
left to fight his battle against an ex-judge who is only a char- 
latan out of place, a disappomted advocate, and a retired 
solicitor known as one of the bores of the House. Possibly in 
such a case, the intuitive good sense of the House, which 
rarely deserts it, or the power and knowledge of the minister, 
backed by a strong party, may win the day; but then the 
Indian topic is made a party question ; the fate of a province, 
of a large department, or of a great section of the native 
community, hangs on all the seeret springs by which the machi- 
nery of party is put in motion ; those who could give the season- 
able word of explanation are anxious lookers on in the gallery ; 
and we are no nearer than ever to that sound and good Go- 
vernment which springs from singleness of purpose and 
fulness of knowledge combined. In plain language we protest 
against the doctrine that Cornwallis Bobus is to obtain a 
seat in the council when fifty years old, with the chance of 
filling it peaceably for the next twenty-five years ; and we 
equally protest against the unwise and unjust policy which 
avails of itself of the knowledge of such men as Col. Sykes, 
Mr. Mangles, and Mr. J. P. Willoughby, in one department, 
only by shutting the door against them in another, in’ which 
their views, if sound, could shed a strong light on the matter at 
issue, if’ unsound or impolitie, would be made public and would 
be mercilessly erushed. Besides, a councillor in the House 
Who could not act with the minister, might easily be made to 
resien his salaried place. 

Section 14 anticipates the possible reduction of the council ; 
and sections 19 and 20 relate to the performance of business, 
and we know, have been fully acted on, the Couneil, like the 
Court being divided into revenue and judicial, political and 
military committees, and the like. Seetions 23 to 27, and sec- 
tion 41, are important as defining the constitutional powers of 
the council, and are mainly to the following effect. Where 
there is a difference of opinion, on points where the Indian 
minister’s decision is final, the said minister may record his 
opinion in writing, So may anv member of couneil, with 
respeet to any despatch sent to India. The minister must put 
himself on paper when he overrules the opinions of the ma- 
jority. In urgent cases he may act on his own responsibility, 
Without previous reference to the council, and where he stands 
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in the shoes of the old secret committee, he may never refer 
the matter to them at all. No grant of any part of the re- 
venue of India can be made by the minister on his own res. 
ponsibility, or without the concurrence of a majority of. his 
council. It is the House of Commons, as regards supplies, 
put quietly under hatches. 

These provisions seem to us good in that they clearly throw 
the onus on the right party. Neither minister nor council are 
required to waste their time in composing long minutes, nor 
are yet debarred from leaving necessary protests on record, 
When the minister either overrules his council, or when he 
does not refer to them till the despateh has issued be ‘yond the 
power of recall, or when he thinks fit to keep them complete ‘ly 
in the dark, the whole responsibility is thrown upon him, He 
may convert the Jumma Musjid at Delhi into a Christian Ca- 
thedral. He may write a despatch resuming every grant of 
land ever made hy Hindu, M: nome dan, or Seikh cvovernment, 
for pious or charitable purposes; he may direct a fleet to sail 
for Bangkok on the one hand, und an army to march against 
the Khan of Kelat on the other. He may reject all experi- 
ence, reverse all precedents, and de ‘spise a policy sanctioned 
by three generations of statesmen, and after the success or fai- 
lure of his measures, he will be judged only by the Commons 
of England in Parliament assembled. Mue th, natur: ally, will 
depe ‘nd on the personal character of the Indian minister. A 
Vernon Smith may rush in where a Dathousie would fear to 
tread: or the one might palter, panie-stricken by vague fears, 
die “re the other would discern that the moment had arrived for 
inde pe indent and vigorous action. But whether the blame shall 
lie in excessive rashness or excessive timidity, we do not see 
how the minister can avoid taking it entirely on himself. He 
will have able advice, and the very larcvest discretion for ac- 
tion with or without it. It has been assumed | ry the leading 
journal on this side of India, that the first instance in which 
the members of the council shall show themselves as * ob- 
structives, will be the signal for their dissolution. But 
it does seem to us, with all deference, that in such an event 
the grand consideration will be whether the council had w isdom 
and right on its side. Might we not now be thankful, had the 
determined protests made by some of the old Directors against 
the Affehan campaign, obstructed that cardinal error, which 
annihilated one small army, and, as some believe, laid the found- 
tions of mutiny and rebellion throughout the ranks of a large 
one? It may happen that even the powers of an administra- 
tor. like Sir John Lawrence, may not be thrown away in such 
dignified remonstrances as may preserve the fr amework of that 
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olicy which he has been so successful in building up. Pos- 
sibly, the weight of experience, which the council properly 
chosen must possess, may oceasionally be directed to restrain 
the presumption which dictated the Oude despatch, or which 
bes be urging us be yond the tr uc limits of our policy, to take 
part in Persian ’disunion, or Russian intrigue. But, still, sup- 
pose the counc il to have once blustered successfully, when it 
ought to have been silent, and to have by the force of writing 
or talking, cabined or confined the minister, when engaged in 
some measure of just severity, timely retrenchment, or politic 
generosity | Grant, that in the elaborate minutes of the ma- 
jority, the major premise should be inept, the minor ee 
tinent. and the conclusion ridiculous! Is the council to be 
once abolished, because the minister was too rash at one = 
and too timid at another? This would surely be to reverse 
the ordinary presumptions of law and reason in regard to  self- 
imposed li: tbilities ; and the remedy for such a st: ate of things 
seems to us, not to abolish the conclave of old gentlemen w ho 
had opposed Sir Foreible Feeble, but to remove Sir Forcible 
for a man of sounder judgment and of stronger nerves. 

The general sense of men acquainted with India, as well as 
of men who reason by analogy and without knowledge of India, 
has declared itself in favour of a council to assist the Secretary 
of State. Such a body will be only performing its duty when 
it either aids the minister to resolve some knotty point, or to 
comprehend the bearings of a large Indian question, or when 
it shows good reasons why the crown should pause: if it tra- 
vels into ‘the * high sentimental latitudes,” or sinks into twad- 
dle, or writes essays when it ought to record short reasons for 
ac tion, it is in the power of the Secretary of State to cut short 
its deliberation and to act for himself. The limits of his for- 
bearance can be defined to him by common sense, ‘The power 
to take advice as wel! as to reject or to dispense with it, is 
secured to him by statute in the most positive language, Ile 
must not complain if he dares not avail himself of his rights. 
We, in India, never heard that the strongest of Proe oneuls was 
un: able tocarry his council with him, nor did we doubt whether, 
if necessary, he would have hesitated, under the well-known 
proviso of the charter, to have acted boldly in its despite. 

On section 29, we were very near to a orand mistake. The 
Governor General the Governors of pre ‘sidencies, the § Law 
Lord’ of our supreme council, if he be retained, and the Ad- 
vocate General, will be nominated, we take it, by the Prime 
Minister of the day, in consultation with the Indian Secretary 
of State. The cxdines y members of the councils of India and 
of Bombay and Madras will be appointed also from home, but 
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422 THE OLD COMPANY AND TIE NEW INDIA BILL, 
by the Secretary of State in Council. But our readers will 
recollect that it was for some time debated during the last ses- 
sion. whether the Governor General should not nominate his 
own council. On the principle that all local patronage is dis- 
tributed in India, without direct interference or recommenda- 
tion from home, it was suggested that the above appointment, 
as clearly local, might he equally well made by the chief’ au- 
thority in India. But the difference is obvious between the 
position of a member of council, and that of any other servant 
of Government, however high his station. <A Chief Commis- 
sioner, a Secret: ry, even a Lieutenant- Governor, 1s yet t subor- 
dinate to the Governor General. A member of council is, in 
some respects, his equi al. Ile has not the chance of sugge sting 
this reform, or of pointing out that ** de ‘partment: al exigeney, 
but he has the right of recording his opinion in downright op- 
position to that of the Governor General. He m: Ly charac- 
terise annexation in laneus are almost as vigorous as th: at of Sir 
G. Clerk or the late Colonel Sleeman. He im: iy be the most 
avowed enemy to the real spirit inculeated in the celebrated 
despatch on education of 1854. He may protest in the Coun- 
ceil Chamber, with the pertinacity of Mr. Lewin or Mr. Jones 
“ the Court of Proprietors, on every conceivable subject, 
without hindrance or let. That this chartered op position has 
not been exhibited in Caleutta since the days of Clavering and 
Francis, is owing to the good sense and taste of our councillors, 
as well as to the vigour and statesmanship of the Heads of the 
Government. But still with the chance of eventual defiance 
on any pet projects, it Is easy to conceive what an Interest 
the Governor General might have in selecting for his col- 
leagues, men whom the official language designates as * sate,” 
hut whom the irreverent world micht term sycoph: its. And 
still more probable is it that selection would generally be made 
from those men only who had stood in proxim: ate and confiden- 
tial relation to Government, who were imbued with certain 
traditionary principles, and who would bring into debate, little 
of that fresh know ledge and that healthy unbiassed opinion, 
which are acquired in many other departments, not in immediate 
dependence on the fountain-head. Those who have watched 
the appointments made by the Court of Directors, must be 
aware that such have been made without the slightest regard 
to the convenience of the Governor General, and with refer- 
ence to chara ‘ter, inde pe ndenee, and honesty of purpose, as 
well as to mere ability or le neth of service. We much doubt, 
for instance, whether under any other system of selection, seats 
in council woul l ever have been conferred on Mr. John Lowis 
in former days, or on Mr. Ricketts lately, and on several others 
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whom we might name. We believe that, were the intentions 
of the Governor General the purest in the world, his charac- 
ter might occasionally be assailed by an outery that the men 
selected by him were his own adherents, and that he was only 
turning subservient tools into subservient colleagues. We are 

toler: ably certain that no practical inconvenience in the Govern- 
ment of this country has ever been felt within the last fifty 
years, from the continuance of the present system. We there- 

fore rejoice that the patronage of the highest and in some res- 
pects, the most indepe ‘ndent posts in India passes from the 
court to the ceuncil, and not from Leadenhall Street to Go- 
vernment Ilouse. There will be much less discontent amongst 
the Services in India; the reputation of the Governor General 
will have less chance of being needlessly vilified for undue 
partiality, and there will be more security for purity of elec tion, 
where an absolute chief does not select his own associates in 
the cabinet, even though a ery should some times be raised that 
one member has been appointed because he is befriended by 
the Vice-president, and another because he has a near relation 
in the House, who votes with the party of the minister in 
power, 

Section 32 empowers the secretary to make new regulations 
for the admission of candidates to the civil service, and premis- 
ing that the competitive system will still be maintained we 
must wait to see what new “ test of fitness” will be devised, or 
what new branches of knowledge will be prescribed for exami- 
nation. We have sometimes thought seriously that a test of 
horsemanship or physical energy would not be out of place. 

Section 35 amounts to a very fair reservation of one-tenth 
of the military cadetships for the sons of soldiers and civilians. 
No one will seriously be inclined to quarrel with this. Men who 
have spent thirty years in India, have clearly little chance with 
the rush of men who are blocking up the avenues to every 
profession at home. Few servants of Government in India now 
acquire more than a decent competence by the time they are 
fifty ; and though we deprecate clanship and wide-spread fi iialby 
compacts, we think that the sons of men who have devoted 
themselves to India to the measure and force of their powers, 
have some slight claim to look to India for support. It is 
pretty clear, too, that for the sons of such men in many in- 
stances the choice lies, not between an- Indian and an English 
profession, but between India and nothing at all. 

Section 36 still leaves considerable patronage with the couns 
cil, subject to endorsement by the secretary ; and with the 
exception of one or two others, the remaining sections are oc- 
cupied with the transfer of property, the reservation of exist- 
ing rights, and the disposal of the revenues of India. 

Derc., 1858, 
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On the first point we do not see how, when the Company 
ceases to have political power, it could be expected that it 
should retain any stores, goods, chattels, or any emoluments of 
which it was seized. The ace essory must follow the principal 
under the sound rule of law. The curious museum, the m: w= 
nificent library at the India House, the munitions of war, the 
provision of stationery, from the gilt-edged note paper to the 
last bundle of red-tape, must all be handed over to the C rown, 
together with the power of making treaties, of acknowledging 
sovereigns, of recalling a Governor General, of approving of 
the revenue settlement which binds twenty millions of Asiaties, 
of eranting thousands of miles of country for the extension of 
arailway, of rewarding distinguished merit, of beautifying 
ancient capitals, of annexing vast realms. sO 

There is a great safeguard i in section 41, which takes from 
the secretary his right of inde ‘pendent action in matters of re- 
venue, and makes the grant or appropriation of any part there- 
of contingent on a concurrence of a majority of votes of his 
council ; in section 43, which requires the signatures of three 
members of the council to all drafts or orders : in section 49. 
which empowers the secretary, with a similar majority in 
council, to issue bonds in Great Britain ; in section 52 which 
provides for a proper : audit of account by a well qualified au- 
ditor ; in section 53, by which parliaments are to have annual- 
ly before them an Indian budget, and a report detailing the 
moral and material progress of each Presidency in India, which 
however, it is no crime to assert, that nine-tenths of the House 
will only think a monstrous bore ; and, finally, in section 55, 
which renders the consent of Parliament necessary before the 
revenues of India can be applied to military operations beyond 
the Indian frontier, except in the event of preventing or re- 
pelling the actual invasion of Iler Majesty’s Indian possession. 

By section 56, the Crown is ple ‘deed to continue to the mili- 
tary ‘and naval fore es of India, the same pay, a llowance S$, peu- 
sions, and privileges as enjoyed by them hitherto. But no such 
pledge is contained in section 58 to the advant: age of the civil 
service, which section only guarantees claims to pension and 
claims on sundry annuity funds, and is silent as to pay. Ob- 
viously, this omission was meant to provide for a prospective 
reduction of allowances, should such ap pear advisable. 

Sections 64 and 67 g@uarantee the continuance of all existing 
enactments, and bind ler Majesty to observe all treaties, con- 
tracts, covenants, and the like, and to aeee pt: all liabilities, either 
entered into or incurred by the Company ; so our native friends, 
Baboos or Banians, indepe ndent and protected Chiets, and 
holders of five per cent. paper may be easy on this he ad. 

Section 7O puts an end, in all human probability, to those 
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quarterly meetings of the Court of Proprietors at which so 
much indignation was year after year expended on the wrongs 
of the Madras light cavalry, the annexation of the province 
of Sattara, and on ‘other well-known grievances. Section 72 gua- 
rantees to the said proprietors their capital and their dividends, 
and the following section raises a point as to whether it would 


be advisable for the proprietors to demand the redemption of 


their dividends, secured to them by the charter of 1833 ; and 
legal opinion, as is well-known, has already been taken on this 
very question, being one to which it behoves holders of stock to 
pay attention. 

The above are really all the sections of the remarkable Act 
which appear deserving of peculiar attention, with the exception 
perhaps of section 69, which, when fully carried out, will reduce 
the number of elected Directors to six, the nominated conti 
nuing to be nine ; and thus with Iler Majesty’s w idely-read 
and well written proclamation alluded to in the final section, 
with a blaze of fire works, a splendid illumination, and some 
real loyalty, the great Company passed into the domain of 
history on the first of November last. 

The natural question asked by every one, but answered in 
various ways according to the bias and predilections of the 
speaker, is, what has India gained by this bill 2? And, without 
entering too deeply into all the speculations which men of va- 
rious parties have formed as to the commencement of a new 
era, we think that the positive results may fairly be stated as 
follows. In the first place the Bill might have been much 
worse. We might have been committed to a fanciful theory 
of the representation of great towns, to which a parallel must 
have been sought in some of the dreams of French revolution- 
ists. We were at one time threatened with such a careful and 
exact reproduction of all the departments and all the different 
Presidencies of India, by men who had served for a definite 
period in each, as would, in the working, have excluded all the 
best men, and have given us nothing but medioe rity, perhaps 
less than respectable. We have escaped the danger of too 
cumbrous a council, and the far, far greater one of a minister 
without any council at all. The principle of competitive exa- 
mination for the best appointments is retained, Existing rights 
are guaranteed, and previous liabilities are accepted. The 
chances are neither too many nor too startling, and yet there 
is room in the bill for further changes still. The bill, we sub- 
mit, is as moderate in tone, and as constitutional in scope, as 
was consistent with so real a metamorphosis. 

In the next place the bill abolishes what has so often been 
complained of as the double Government, and places a single 
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person in the position of * the Indian minister.” Whatever the 
merits of the late Court) or Company, there is little doubt that 
this double Government was an intolerable nuisance, and that. 
practically, its existence had much damaged the reputation of 
the Court. The multiplic ation of documents already too much 
multiplied 1 in India, the inereased delay caused by ‘the trans- 
mission of all papers in bulk from one end of London to the 
other, and the quantity of * previous communications” as they 
were technically called. were, in’ themselves, positive evils. 
The most practised trackers of abuses owned themselves at 
fault when required to hunt out a job. The Company were 
half afraid to hint, as they might have done, that the blame lay 
with the minister. Cannon Row was quite content, that. the 
world should imagine the fault belonged to the City. Conscious 
of a frail tenure, not particularly anxious to promote enquiry, 
and aware that the very name of monopoly arouses the in- 
dignation of true Britons, the Court would compromise matters 
and would allow a minister, unless very wrong-headed, to have 
his own way. The spirited protests which occasional Directors 
made against pernicious measures, remained buried among ac- 
cumulations of rubbish. With knowledge sufficient to have 
swamped the ignorance or the pretentiousness of many Pre- 
sidents, with excellent intentions, large views, and exquisite rea- 
sons, they were sometimes turned away from a sound course of 
action by trifling opposition and by vague fears. It may be 
questioned, too, whether in spite of all our professions of pride 
and glory in our mercantile greatness, the prestige ot the 
Company has not been lowered by the mere fact of its mer- 
cantile origin. ‘The social te ndencies of the nation are, after 
all, aristocratic, and when alate Prime Minister jauntily talked 
of a ** mere company of merchants” as not carrying W eight in 
India, he spoke what was probably true with recard to the 
weight which the Company could not carry in England. Against 
the Company were, then, ‘their origin, their fears of not being 
supported in the event of a battle with the President, the 
murky atmosphere which surrounded their deliberations, the 
sicnal advantages which they possessed 1 in regard to patronage, 
and the inevitable del: ay consequent in their position in which, 
as subordinates, they yet initiated every thing. It was easy to 
desery which party must give w ay ina tussle. And the best 
friends of the Directors will re joice that they are at last freed 
from thei anomalous position. The good ‘which they might 
have done as Directors, they m: iy yet do as Councillors. The evils 
for which they were considered alone to be respons sible, will be 
imputed to them no more, or will be imputed with justice. 
Their deliberations will be more prompt, and ought to be no 
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less free and fearless. The unlearned will no longer grope in 
darkness for cause and effect. The Indian minister, if worthily 
chosen, will have those aids to deliberation on the one hand, 
and that power of independent amd absolute action on the 
other, which give a rational hope of progressive wood Govern- 
ment. The just and wise intentions of the Court may be 
enforced, as they have never yet been, by an absolute ‘will. 
There is no denying that unfe ttered and yet knowing where to 
find information, the new Indian minister has a fine opening 
before him. He will not attempt to govern India, if wise, for 
India must be governed on the spot, and to do this the minister 
should be quit of the Council and the Cabinet, and establish 
himself in Government House. I'rom Lord Stanley we augur 
much, with reference to the tact and firmness which he displ: ay- 
ed in carrying the bill in : safety through the louse, as well as 
to his liberal tendencies, his oratorical powers, and the high 
tone of feeling which distinguishes the party with which he 
acts. 

Again, the bill is a guarantee for striking ability of some 


kind on the part of the Indian minister. ‘The existence of 


Mr. Vernon Smith, or of men of his calibre, in so prominent a 
position, becomes henceforth well-nigh impossible. Under the 
charter, a weak, but convenient or necessary member of the 
Cabinet, might be sent to preside in Cannon Row, just as in 
India, we sometimes see an indifferent Collector promoted to 
make as indifferent a judge. The President of the Board 
Control could do but little harm. Beneath him was a conclave 
acting on settled maxims, and linking caution with experience ; 
on them he might suffer the responsibility to rest. But the 
Indian minister will have no such scape-goat at hand. He 
must talk face to face with men of no mean capacities, who 
have made India their study. Whether he assents, or whether 
he overrules, he must be capable of expressing his views at the 
Council Board 3 in a manner, which will command the respect, 
if it cannot ensure the conviction, of its members. And when 
he has disposed of, a tough question in Leadenhall Street, or 
determined on the principle of vernacular or of English educa- 
tion or of colonization, in the morning, he must be 1 prepar ed to 
maintain his position in the House, in the evening, against the 
attacks of party, against the combinations of faction, avainst 
the presumptuous se ciolism of some men who have studied In- 
dia in a three months tour, against the crass ignorance of others 
who have not given to the study of an Indian question, that de- 
cent attention which they would give to the Bill for a new 
branch line of rail, or for the enclosing of the parish common, 
against the caprice of the English people, avainst the clamour 
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of the press. To fight such a battle the ministry must put a 
warrior in the van. 

But we cannot disguise our feelings that there are dangers as 
well as securities under the new constitution. It is h; ardly to 
be questioned that men out of place will make India a party 
watchword, if no suitable, national or social topic be at hand. 
The minister with his own knowledge and with the we ieht of 
his council to back him, will have to face Parliament which is 
uncertain and impetuous, and which has no knowledge except of 
home and foreign polities. It is said, on this point, that Par- 
liament having conferred power will scrutinise its exercise, and 
that the cood sense of the nation displayed in its representa- 
tives, rarely deserts us and must ultimately prevail. This good 
sense, we fully admit, shines transparently at a national crisis, 
or when interests are at stake, the value of which every ten- 
pound householder can understand, It came out vigorously at 
the time of the Reform Dill. It was calmly exhibited to the 
eyes of convulsed Europe onthe L0th of April 1848, It 
caused the quick pulse, and the mighty heart, of the nation to 
beat with one resolve at the Crimean war. It will silence fae- 
tion, it will triumph over ignorance in high places, it will vin- 
dicate the national honour against the menaces of a despot, it 
will guard our coasts against the danger of surprise, it will 
make the people display that unity and independence for which 
they are renowned, whenever the subject demands, not the 
deep study of intricate problems, but that serious thought and 
reflection which ean be exercised by any sensible Englishman, 
Where is the unity of interest w hich shall make all ineland 
think and feel with soberness on India? We cannot afford a 
mutiny every twenty years, to excite the eenuine sy mpathies 
and the substantial benevolence of our fellow countryme n. 
That there will be abundance of opportunities for a partial dis- 
lay of feeling on India, it is unreasonable not to expect. 
There is some “patronage still at the disposal of the minister, 
The mercantile community want more cotton, and if we are to 
believe reports, some [2 nglishmen when comfortably seated by 
a coal-fire in London, are more ready to settle under the sun 

f Bengal, than they would be in Australia. The religious 
rede can always act as a powerful lever. The House is, besides, 
never without a set of those disinterested patriots who try their 
pre ntice hands on works where failure may bring no discredit. 
There will be motions made from spite, from ignorance, from 
selfishness, from the hope of peace, from real but misguided 
philanthropy, from the love of display . trom a desire to 
obstruct some English reform of importance. The minis- 
ter and his party may be strong enough to defy all such as 
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ficht under false st: andards. Wemay escape some egregious 
blunder by our national good luck. ‘India may yet be: cvovern- 
ed for its own sake. But we shall attain these ends by as 
little as possible af the direct interference of Parliament: for, 
as for any legislation based on clear perceptions, prolonged in- 
terest, complete knowle¢ dge, and thorough impartiality, we agree 

with an able writer in dee ming that for any such expectations 
és parliame ntary interference w ill be the veriest sham. 

To the above dangers of vexatious interference at home, there 
must be added those of corruption in patronage, and of the 
Electric Telegraph, as first noticed by a distinguished writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, It is next to impossible that some 
taint of impurity should not affeet the : atmosphe re of English 
polities, and it will bea miserable sight if the home influence 
of the ministry shall have more to do with the bestowal of In- 


dian appointments in India, than had the so-called nepotism of 


the Directors. But who ean assure us that it will be less ? 
And what a temptation will there be for a ministe rs harassed by 
deputations, overborne by class interests, and not insensible to 
the claims of political adherents, to transmit electric hints to the 
Governor General as to war, or amnesty, or cotton, as to the 
course which he should follow in points of religion or caste, or 
as to the individual best fitted to inspect [er M: ajesty’s caval- 
ry, or to carry on the great work of civilization in Oude or the 
Punjaub! If hints or orders, unaccompanied by reasons, as 
must be the case, are to arrest or accelerate the progress of the 
Governor General, there is an end to that vigorous and un- 
fettered action by which, at acrisis, our Indian Empire has so 
often been preserved. Of course it is easy to reply that the 
Electric Te ‘legraph may be the means of checking a blunder, 
or of announcing the startling fact of an Europea in war, ata 
time when hours may be worth regiments of soldiers and lacks 
of rupees, By the Telegraph, it may be said, the news of the 
mutiny at Meerut was sent to all imports int stations and to the 
seat of Government. It was the Telegraph which cancelled 
the ill-advised proclamation which Mr. Colvin’s best friends 
will lament, but not justify. A Telegraph to England in May 
1857 would have given extra confidence to every man that 
fought on our sile. But what if the Telegraph had been 
brought to bear on the Punjaub, and had impeded the action of 
its chief, who was, literally, calling ina new Indian world to 
redress the balance of the old! What if the electric chain 
shall be made the channel of conveyance, not for news of impor- 
tance, not for promises of succour, not for expressions of con- 
fidence, but for timorous doubts, for paltry interference, and 
for impertinent but plain suggestions, in which, for once aban- 
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doning circumlocution, the invincible spirit of jobbery knowe 
how to take care of its * Dowbs’! As much, we think, i is to ly 
dreaded from the attacks of Parliament on the minister, as {roy 
the minister’s interference, by a short cut, in matters which he 
cannot comprehend. It is the danger of the Telegraph to 
which we desire beforehand to point, for the period whieh must 
elapse before India, by any possibility, can be thoroughly eom- 
pre ‘hended at Home. 

At the same time we accept the dissolution of the C ompany, 
as a political fact, which circumstances had rendered inevitable, 
and with no mere lip loyalty to her Gracious Majesty, we con- 
gratulate one of her chief servants on the noble field for opera- 
tion which partial successes, orations, triumphs, detected blun- 
ders, and the long legacy of experience combine to spread out 
before him. 

We have endeavoured to answer the questions as to the loss 
or the gain conferred by the bill, and we shall now try to say 
something about the amount of good or evil done by ‘the late 
Company. ‘To attempt a full exposition of the police v of this 
corporation in a few pages would be absurd, but to let it ee 
unnoticed to its grave, would be a‘ frigid philosophy” from 
which this Review at least is very far removed. We a 
certainly envy the man or the set of men who have nothing but 
indecent exultation for the elose of the charter. And those 
who ean find no food for admiration in the events of the last 
hundred years, will assuredly themselves leave nothing behind 
them for the next generation to admire. Sneering now will 
teach others to sneer with justice at the close of this century, 
if not before. We observed with real reeret some time in 1857, 
that the Ch: pra of Commerce at Calcutta needlessly dragged 
into the tail of a report, some undignified remarks as to the 
probable neat of the charter. Never had the representa- 
tives of commerce or of the middle classes presented to them 
achievements of which they have more reason to be proud. 
The most high-minded and earnest statesmen, the most brilliant 
orators, the most practised writers of the day, feel this. If the 
Company's knell was rung by determined opponents, it was by 
the same hands that earl: inds were hung on the sepulechre ; the 
enemy that one nicht had laid the adversary prostrate, came 
forward, on the next, to speak the funeral oration of the de- 
ceased ; and even that absolute journal, which dictates terms to 
despots, crushes pretenders, annihilates social abuses, and @a- 
thers to itself so much of intellectual power to e xpound pub slic 
opinion, after it had tracked its victim to destruction, came for- 
ward with lilies by handsful, and seattered purple flowers over 
the new-made evrave. 
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It was. in truth, the mightiest corporation that History ever 
knew. The great cuilds of the middle ages, the mercers, the 
glovers, the dyers, the wool-combers, with kings for their war- 
dens and princes for their grand masters, bound together for 
mere self-preservation, cannot for a moment be placed in com- 
parison with the company of merchants trading to the East 
Indies. Nor was any thing so imposing in appearance, so en- 
during in effect, ever bequeathed to posterity by the league 
of those Hanse Towns, which extorted concessions from mo- 
narchs, and reached from Lubeck on the Baltic, to Cologne on 
the Rhine. No fur clad hunters bartering gold for skins, or 
building log huts amidst the cold and desolation of northern 
latitudes, can be compared with those energetic traders, who 
learnt war in the counting house, and on a factory established 
athrone, To find any suitable parallel, we must go far beyond 
the local or terminable interests of banks, or cuilds, or corpo- 
rations, and with the most brilliant rhetorician of the day, place 
our finger on the historian’s language which tells us, how “on 
* the extremity of that gulph where the Adriatic fee ‘bly imitates 
‘ the tides of the ocean,” a few islanders, fleeing from tyr: _— 
and deriving a miserable subsistence from fishery, created 
maritime republic, acquired territories, and made their site 
the bride of the ocean. 

W e cannot, in this space, attempt even a sketch of the gradu- 
al rise and extension of the Company’s empire, with whie h every 
reader who honours us with a perusal, must be more or less fa- 
miliar, or even point out how, as mercantile privilege was lopped 
away, the political grandeur of the corporation rose and di- 
lated: how the elerk became an administrator, and the salt mo- 
nopolist a maker of kings. This history has yet to be written: 
for the policy pursued in peace and war in India is not to be 
found adequate ‘ly deseribed in any one work that we know of. 
The internal administration is care fully kept out of sight in the 
six volumes which Mr. Thornton has dedicated to the cwod of 
war, and in which the temple of Janus is never closed. It is 
not fully set forth even in the striking but hastily written work 
of Mr. Kaye. It lacks fulness in the excellent volume of Mr. 
Campbell, which has cert: ainly risen to the rank of a standard 
book. We m: iy search for it in vain in the le: arned but heavy 
tomes of the unimaginative Mill. Lord Stanhope’s chapters on 
India, though necessarily confined to our early struggles, are 
characterized by fide lity and clearness, et do not touch on in- 
ternal questions, while for the agg nt of Lord Macaulay’s 
promise that he would tell us ‘how, in Asia, British adventurers 

founded an empire not less sple nid and more durable than 
‘ that of Alexander.” the world, we fear, must wait a little time 
Derc., 1858 ul 
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longer. But if the Company’s [listory yet remains to be writte: 
we may at this Commencement of a new vear and of a ney 
administration, mark what appear to us the wood and bad prin- 
eiples of our past rule. 

Kirst and foremost we hold the boast of the Company that 
they have governed India for the natives, and not for Enelish- 
men either in India or out of it, to be that on whieh poste rity 
will, on the whole, set its seal of admiration. In the discussions 
at the last renewal of the Charter, we well remember that a 
ery was raised that the Government and the civilians disre- 
garded the natives, whose interests were cared for only by the 
independent Europeans. But now the ery is that the ( roOVveri= 
ment pays too much attention to what the natives think, and 
o too little to the re quire ments of the I suropecans, The taet. w 
a believe, is, that the principles of our administration have been 
; fixed and uniform throughout, though facets may be distorted 
and intentions misrepresented to serve party zeal, “The natives 
f of India, their rights and customs, their tenderest prejudices, 
their dislike of a reeular system cloked under the plea of the 
ig practice of their forefathers, their very caprices, sometimes ab- 
ie surd and unreasonable, have been watched, and fenced and 
. guarded, or suffered to run their own course unchecked, by all 
mit. the carefulness which a council of men, whose sympathies were 
| ' bound up with India, could inculeate through debates and des- 
a patches. We do not say that this prince iple has not been earri- 
at .f ed to excess. We used to be ne ‘edlessly alarmed on the ereatl 

Het question of caste. We have often permitted pleas dictated by 
/ eel pride or social arrogance to bar the free course of the executive. 
But anything is better than the defeet or denial of this princi- 
a ple. By petting and pampering high caste men in vast numbers, 
: we have perhaps produced amutiny. By totally disregarding 
the feelings and rights of the natives we might, with more ease, 
: hides have produced a social rebellion. India must be governed not 
B for any Civil Service, not for the Horse Guards, not for the 
Bea Press, not for English eapital to be cireulated by merchants, 
4 not for the laws, nor even for the language of Enel: und, but first 
for the eood of the Hindu and the Mohammedan alike. Our 
primary duty is to them, and we take the Company’s manly 
avowal in this respect to be an eminent virtue of which no op- 
position should make them ashamed. 

Acting on this prince iple, they produced a race of ai dministra- 
tors to which no other system has as yet given birth, The 
most signal suecess has been attained in this respect when there 
‘ has been the widest field for the most vigorous action, unim- 
rs peded, but subject to an ultimate ree ‘koning. The Company s 

servant always shone « cons pe uous sly where there was a tre ay 
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to be made, or an interminable feud to be adjusted, or a wild 
tribe to be reclaimed from some custom repugnant to emigp em & 
or a simple code to be promulgated, or patriarchal justice to be 
administered, or anything that required firmness tempered with 
conciliation to be done. Where Government wanted special 
talent for a particular purpose, that kind of talent was as cer- 
tainly forthcoming, as a gr: aphic and ready pen starts up at the 
bidding of the Thunderer, in Vancouver's island, or in the ter- 
ritory of Utah. For, the Government fitted the man to the 
ofice, and trusted largely to obtain liberal results. In many 
undertakings which required tact and diplomacy, ability to 
comprehe nd a social state ruled by different canons to our own, 
judement to discern what might be enforced by law and what 
conceded by policy, the Company's servant made matters so 
smooth, that men were deluded into believing all work to be 
easy of accomplishment which was so easily done. There was 
a knack in eoverning aliens in blood and in religion, which was 
elevated into ascience. It was not that the Company produced 
great lawyers, or men who were lights of jurisprudence. In 
judicial eminence, notoriously, there has been a want of first- 
class talent, but administrative or diplomatic ability of the 
very hichest order has been never found to fail in all cvenera- 
tions from Hastings, and Shore in the days of our gri andfather ‘S, 
Richard Jenkins in the d: ays of our fi thers, down to Bird and 
Thomason, the Lawrenees, Cubbon, and many others in our 
own, 

It is, however, undeniable that large as was the trust which 
the old Court reposed in its servants, their Government pro- 
ceeded on a system of scrutiny and check in ordinary times, 
which was a serious obstacle to all speedy or vigorous reform. 
The error of interference in local patronage the ‘y avoided with 
self-denial and prudence, but the error of applying the maxims 
of the desk or the counting house to the Government of a vast 
[Empire they deliberately perpetuated. Most jealously was this 
supervision exercised in matters of expe mnditure. To translate 
the homely English proverb into Indian parlance, the Directors 
were wise for annas, and foolish for rupees. Not ten rupees were 
ever spent in white-washing a cutcherry in their remotest pro- 
vince, nor fetid drains cleaned and repaired in a jail, nor an 
eXtra policeman retained for a fortnight to strengthen the 
executive at the time of the Mohurrum, without bills and state- 
ments being forwarded gravely for the approval of the Com- 
missioner, or the Board, of the loc al Gove ‘Thinent, aye! even of 
the Supreme Government in India, and of the Government at 
Hlome. Sometimes the e xpe ‘nditure was sanctioned without a 
word, and sometimes w: unig’ agi unst cextri ivagance in future 
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were delivered witha gravity, which reminds us of the Judve’s 
charge to Mr. Weller at the trial, and the turn civen to the 
subject by the reply of that unparalleled witness. The maxims 
of frugality in ordinary dishtrscments were so rigidly acted on 
in all the high departments everywhere, that Indian finanee 
became a mere system of aceount ‘and audit. The aceurac Vv ot 
the statistics was surprising, and the checks were almost per- 

fect, but the result was that principle and progress were lost 
sight of in the mass of details, We do not beheve that India 
ever had a financicr, who taking a calm survey of debts and 
liabilities, could hit on a mode of re plenis hing the exchequer, 
The only idea of finance has been saving and paring ; redue- 
tions of whole establishments as opportu uty offered: and doub- 
ling ry up two othe Cs in the person of one i! uml ent. - 0 ealls 
for generous outlay on public works, on canals, on Irrigation, 
on roads, on a pe ice establishment that for vears has been nu- 
merically defective, oron native ageney in important positions 
obviously underpaid, the present state of the finances, the 
exigencies of the campaign, and similar replies were constantly 
given, We a not say that noble works were not occas sionally 
inaugurated, but it was only after an amount of representation 
and discussion that would have renewed or abolished a charter. 

For years the idea seemed to be that no great works could be 
undertaken till the finances righted themselves, or until we had 
&@ positive surplus, To borrow for such e xpenditure was only 
devised within the last five years. Meanwhile in spite of 
warnings and cireul: ars, and the lvnx- “Tike eves of the Financial 
See retary, as he was misnamed, the e xpenditure was on the in- 
crease, Because when a kingdom was annexed, or a treaty of 
new cession signed, the Governor General h: a pes to take 
the subject out of the ecoenizance of the Financial, and place it 
under the Foreign department. In the latter he was supreme. 

No twaddling effusions could here restrain his politic gene rosi- 
ty. The metamorphose, too, was as startling as a conjurors 
trick, and the regular, quiet, staid Indian financier, looked on 
it with the amazed eves of Harpagon looking on his servant 
changing from coachman to eook. = In the financial office, 

without the concurrence of his colle ‘agues, and the consequent 
previous reference home, the Governor General could not raise 
the pay of a sheristadar five rupees in the month, or establish 
a W police C sti ition ona river whe re boats were being plun- 
dered by scores, or appoint two more dawk runners in the 
rainy season anywhere: for all these disbursements would have 
eome under the head of increase to existing establishments. 
But once inthe foreien office. and presto ’ at the bidding of 
the untrammelled Proconsul, new reciments of irregular caval- 
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ry and of local police, rose up at a stroke of the pen. The 
memorials of ancient dynasties were saved from destruction ; 
great lines of communication employed thousands of workmen ; 
C: canals of unprece dented length were marked out ; cantonments 


rose by magic : sinks of pollution were purified, and laks of 


rupees disbursed one d: ay, almost in sight of the ofhee whence 
one hundred rupees would have been denied the d: ay before, 
The practical good sense of the Directors led them to sanction 
such e x pe nditure : for the ‘y well knew the necessity of making 
annexation or conquest safe. But the sight of parsimony and 
magnificence 1n juxtaposition is curious, The same good sense 
which had approved of the local levies, the strong and well- paid 
polie e, the net-work of roads, and thee healthy barra soe in the 
provinces termed non-regulation, ought to have taught a com- 
pany of merchants that there are cases in which to selfs for 
remunerative enterprises in older acquisitions, is the wisest 
poliey ; and that no Government, however pure its intentions, 
or mile lits sw ay, can ever hope to de fy the attacks of party, 
if it cannot boast of a police which protects and does not rob the 
people, of secure ways alone which wheeled carriages can travel, 
and of spee rd and cheap justice whic ‘h may be termed the pa- 
trimony of the poor, Unluekily, in many questions of inter- 
nal reform pat progress, the Ilome Government disearded the 
maxims of legitimate speculation which become the British 
merchant, and retained only those of Tare and ‘Tret, which had 
better have been left to the shopman. 

Most fortunate would it have been for the Company as well 
as for India, if the exactitude in regard to ‘repairs and salaries, 
thoueh sometimes e xpe «dient and necessary, had been joined to 
that spirit of enterprise which looks to Re future for repay- 
ment. Is it possib le to caleulate exactly what would have 
been the value of a railroad completed from Bombay to Agra, 
from Caleutta to Delhi, on the 12th of May 1857 ? 

The mistaken view in finance which proceeded partly from 
ignorance and partly from fear of the controlling power, was 
accompanied by a more fatal mistake still—ignoranece of the 
power of the Press. The indifference of the Government both 
at home and in India to what was circulated in’ print, has 
always seemed to us perfectly unaccountable, the more so 
as we have heard many exceedingly able men, skilled in the 
warfare of party, declare that Government ought to have some 
means of making known its views and action beyond what is 
available to it in the ordinary official Gazefle, But for years 
the Court went on with its usual avoeations, e xplaining nothing, 
vindicating nothing, defending nothing. It was only in 1853 
that it discovered the mighty power ‘that has sprung up since 
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the commencement of this century. The slenderest stock ot 
legal knowledge teaches us all the mischievous cons sequence 

of allowing jude rment to go by default, and the Co: mpany foe 
years, was perpetu: ally being arraigned, was abused by sh; arp- 
eyed detectives, and at best, was dismissed from the court with 
a warning. Injured innocence, that makes no sign, is quite 
beyond the comprehe nsion of political partisans in Eneland, 
The intentions of the C ompany, we conscientiously believe, 
were usually the best and purest in the world ; but these in- 
tentions were constantly marred by slowness in execution, by 
neglect of opportunities, by an awkward silence, and by — 
ence to public opinion, or at least to what passed muster for i 

In 1853 the Home Government at last awoke from its lethargy, 

and it fought manfully its losing game in the past year. But, 
like its own sepoys in the mutiny, this vigour in attack was ex- 
hibited too late. We do not mean that any Government should 
undertake, either of itself or through its servants, to answer 
every outrageous calumny, or blundering accusation that ap 
pears in print ; but we mean that it should antic ipate enquiries 
by prompt action, and, at suitable opportunities, should remove 
all misap prehensions as to what it had not done, The Press, 
in these days, is fully as much an instrument of Government, 
as a six-pounder field sag the written fiat of a Chief Commis- 
sioner, the seal of a court, or the bayonet of a volunteer. The 
time for secrecy and chee ks on discussion is gone. ‘The way 
for Government to deal with the Press is to enter the same 
lists, to rob malice of its sting, and by lucid expos sitions of its 
own policy, to be beforehand with the attacks of party. Neglect 
of this weapon, too many checks in routine matters, want of 
enterprise in great ones, did more harm to the Government 
here and at home, than half-a-dozen annexations. 

There is, further, one other erand mistake committed in India 
for which the Company, as 4 body, are not more to blame than 
many of its best servants. We mean, of course, the retention of 
s0 vast a native army, levied on prince iples which every one can 
judge for himself to be erroneous. About its partial demoralisa- 
tion we shall doubtless have fuller evidence eventually, and it 
seems now tolerably clear that matters have been going wrong 
ever since the Affehan campaign. Occasional outbreaks of 
tempe r showed us that all was not right, and we had here and 
there a warning voice against lis ‘tening to the prejudices of the 
high caste sepoy. But such warnings were drowned in. the 
compl: wcent spirit of laudation in which we have been accustome «l 
to speak and write of the army. The Press, the court, the 
ablest statesmen, the keenest. soldiers, writers in pe riodicals, 
writers of books, one and all, are to blame. Revolt was never 
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contemplated but in the most general terms; and we would 
frankly ask any mes accustomed to discuss milit: ry matters, 
be he official or independent, whether mutiny on so gigantic a 
scale had ever entered into his dreamiest conceptions ? The 
officers who had longest commanded and best known the tall 
Brahmin sepoy, showeda chivalrous credulity which often cost 
them their lives. A Commander-in-Chiet, of undoubted ta- 
lents, but of headstrong purposes and unmeasured language, 
eried up the whole army as much as he had eried down a sin- 
ele mutinous regiment. Writers of all professions and politics 
united in eulogising the faithfulness of the sepoy. On what sin- 
ele statesman, on what partic ‘ular epoch, is to be laid the blame 


of defiance to prophecy ? There are, it is true, in all ages of 


the world, men who have an inkling of startling events, and who 
astound their contemporaries by intimations of mighty changes 
to come. A man was imprisoned as a lunatic, two centuries 
ago, for declaring that the vapour issuing out of the spout of : 

tea kettle would cause a revolution in travel and trade. tet 
that a person of similar prophetic vision had depictured, ten 
years ago, the state of India in 18057, what would have been 
the inevitable conse quence of paying the slightest attention to 
his intimations ? Obviously, we must have come to what we 
are coming now, @% e. to considering whether the artillery 
should not be entirely European, whether all forts and m: wa 
zines should not be garrisoned exclusively by Enelishme nN, 
whether the regular cavalry should not be entire ly suppressed, 
whether the native infantry should not be reduced by one-third 
or one-half, whether the home Government must not consent 
to lose a considerable portion of its patronage, whether flogging 
could not be re-introduced into the ranks, whether command- 
ing officers should not be more largely trusted, whether natives 
could ever be trusted at all. Let us conceive by following 
out these denunciations to their legitimate conclusion, the 
complicated interests which such a reform would have em- 
braced. What strongholds of pre judic e and folly to be stormed ! 
What darkness to be enlightened ! What cherished rights and 
privileges to be invaded! What rough and unpleasant truths 
to be spoken, and then to be denounced as calumnies ! What 
Jealousies and recriminations, what angry passions, what ex- 
cited language, what selfish fears! Let us imagine, too, the 
host of writers which such a contest, would have called into 
existence, sav, five or six years ago. A series of able letters 
from the pe n + Centurion, would have tickled the readers of the 
Englishman, Communications as able from JMrles, but taking 
the other side of the question, would have graced the columns 
of the Friend. Bhawani Patuk would have vindicated the in- 
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tegrity of the Bralimin at Delhi, to be answered crushingly by 
il humble Moode his ar from M: vdr: as, The eXCe ‘lle Nncy oft Caste, 

as maintaining an upright bearing in a tall and sok lierly form, 
would have been logically set forth in one periodical through 
the exertions of “ one who had served under Lord Lake :” and 
the next month, a smashing re ply to the same would have ape 
peare “lin a magazine of op posite principles, by the * erand-son 
of an officer who had fought against [fyder:” while to crown all, 
long editorials would have dissected and ha bare the whole 
subject from beginning to end, under the guidance of Major 
Robert W etherby, senior, of the 12th lieht cavalry, &c., 
Ke, oo Xe. 

We write this in no mere’spirit of persi/lage. We firmly be- 
lieve that so many bodies were intereste lin the maintenance of 
a large native army, so many strong positions were to be at- 
tacked and earried at the point of the pen, so silently and gra- 
dually had the native army become an intrinsic part of the Go- 
vernment of the empire, that any attempt to curtail its propor- 
tions or its privileges would have either ended in discredit and 
fuilure, or might have precipitated the catastrophe which it 
might have been designed to prevent. We have all, more or 
less, helped to maintain it as one of the traditions of the em- 
pire. It was a fatal blunder, It is unreasonable to make a 
seape-goat of any single individual or be! any one class. The 
sepoy army must swell the his tory oO human error, and 20 
down to posterity as a warning, x A reflecting the Compa- 
ny’s shame. 

On other questions of policy there will be naturally a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion. Whether the Government. has 
been too active or too lukewarm in religion ; whether it has 
actively or even passively opposed the free ingress of Euro- 
peans with their capital ; whether it has been a progressing and 
improving Government; whether its system of education has 
not failed in its duty to the masses: on these and on several 
other topies whic h at present are more or less hotly dis puted, 
we shall here give no decided opinion, Our business 1s with 
those points on which every one, with the exce ption of a few 
impracticable ranters, must ac ‘knowledge the Company's un- 
doubted failure or undoubted success. On the question of high 
moral education, however, we must remark that when, in 1847, 
this Review (Art. V. No. 13, pages 215-16) advocated that the 
Bible should take its place in the schools of Government by 
the side if necessary of the Shastras and of the Koran, on the 
bare grounds of its bei ‘ing the purest and best book on morality 
that the world had ever known, the proposal met with condem- 
nation not only by the functionaries of Government, but by 
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the leading papers, not excepting the Friend of India. But 
the question of English, vernact ular, and moral edue: ation, of it- 
self demands an article. 

The incontestible merits of the deceased Company may 
perhaps be summed up as follows. It has, in the space of 
one hundred years, acquired an empire which is the dread 
or the marvel of foreign politicians, and which no other 
agency, though less anomalous and more correct theoretically, 
could have possibly acquired in the first instance or retained 
in the second. It has governed this Empire by its own servants 
till 1857, without ever exciting in the thronged cities, or the rich 
and cultivated districts, anything beyond a local and passing 
disturbance. It has removed all positive obstrue tions to internal 
commerce, if it has not actually supplied it with adequate 
means of transit. It has taxed its subjects, though unequally, 
by a standard to which all native Governments are strangers, 
and on m: iny classes it has laid the very lightest burden, or 
even no burden at all. Whatever the errors that proceeded 
from haste or ignorance, or undue partiality for local objects, 
or from mere physical and moral disqualifications for compre- 
hending Asiatics, the governing agents have been distinguished 
for striking integrity as well as for real talent, and the adminis- 
tration of justice, Whatever its short-comings, in their hands has 
been untainted and pure. The Company has besides been the 
patron of science and of learning, and huge sums have been al- 
most squandered on every wor k that had for its object the ex- 
ploring of the languages, the laws, and the past history of India, 
These are facts which History will not let perish. And it is 
on this basis of past successes, as well as of patent errors, that, 
as we have already shown, the Crown has now to build. 

When men are driven into a corner by some argument on 
the side of the late Government against which it 18 vain to 
contend, a common resource is, to admit the good that the Go- 
vernment has effected, but to ascribe it to the | mere force of the 
system or to the weight and practical earnestness of the middle 
classes—the Tom Browns—by whom the Government has 
heen carried on, The principles and policy, with these candid 
gentlemen, are all wrong, but the result, somehow, is good. 
The hands are the hand of Esau, the active, vigorous, and hot- 
tempered huntsman, the voice is the voice of the wily and 
deceitful Jacob, The unquestionable achievements of the ad- 
ministration are like rare plants miraculously appearing in a 
common kitchen e@arden, or as the wheat of Robinson Crusoe, 
which took root and grew without forethought on his part. In 
this admirable logic, all the praise is due to the instrument : 
none to those who set a-going the machine. The Company, 
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not entitled to one tittle of eulogy, may fairly take to itself 
every particle of blame. We submit that this sort of reason- 
ing is as unfair to the past, as it will be to the future 
(jovernment of India. Whatever is well done by the hum- 
blest official in India reflects credit on the Government which 
he serves. The reflection goes through -every grade of the 
public service. It is the Government, obvious sly » Which seleets 
its workmen, which prescribes to them their line of action, 

which animates, directs, disposes of, and superintends the whole, 

No one has aright to rob the Company of any praise due to 
past progress. No reasonable man will erudge the Crown any 
credit which it may claim when its administration, i in all essen- 
tials, shall have left its predecessor far behind in the race, 

But what, we think, will be the bright spot in the Com) any’s 
annals is its treatment of the civil and military servants whom 
it has reared. It is all very well to talk of nepotis 7m, undue 
preferences unjus st exclusions, and the like. To be well 
served, a governing body should treat its officers well. Not then, 
to speak of the liberal salaries, the secure pensions, the attrae- 
tive privileges, the boons gr: avetully conceded, and the eros- 
spr rewards of past services, the ‘Court gave to allits sub- 
ordinates that moral support which, to high and ambitious 
minds, was worth all the rest. The Carthaginians crucified an 
unsuccessful admiral. The Spanish Government put Columbus 
in chains. But the Court, with a true appreciation of difficul- 
ties which a Roman senate might have admired, sustained, ap- 
plauded, and even honoured, the man who, in trying circum- 
stances, had borne himself well in their despite, It stood by 
the first Hastines, with substantial pecuniary assistance, when 
the world still believed him a tyrant and a robber; and it 
relieved the thoughtless macnificence of the seeond Ilast- 
ines, which after a career of victory had left him in penury, 
It disputed with Wellesley, bat handsomely recognised his 
striking abilities. It hurled no foul scorn at the disasters en- 
tailed by the polic: vy of an Auckland ; it was the first to show 
a due appreciation of the vigour and statesmanship of a Dal- 
housie; it never, even in recalling Lord [Elenborough, struck 
the back-handed blow which that nobleman, in the vanity 
which has twice marred his erand op portunities, eratuitously 
aimed at the present [lead of this Empire. The consequence 
of this generous support was that the Company’s servants, 
ereat and small, over and above their allegiance to their 
masters, worked at their posts with an entire and hearty 
devotion to the business which they undertook. Putting 
aside sundry drones and Incapab les, they have been men otf 

talent, energy, and assiduity in the dru leery of quiet times. 
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And when the crash came, the system under which they had 
been educated showed its choicest fruits. Of no achievements 
will the Directors be more proudthan of those which their 
military and civil servants displayed dusing the mutiny. They 


may it is true, be proud of the victories of {he sword and of 


the pen gained in past years; of the detemmination which 
broke the Mahratta lines at Lasswari, and of the rapid forays 
which hunted down the Pindarries; of the gallantry which 
held the ruined rampart of sendy and of the tact and skill 
which bound the lion of Lahore to our interests; of an un- 
broken series of political triumphs ; of diplomacy not wholly 
divorced from equity and fairness ; of the exertions which, 
In one gene ration, reclaimed one set of savages in the Rajma- 
hal e-heenegs and in our own time has. brought ‘another set to re- 
verence a name, recalling the days of chiy alry, throughout the 
wilds of Khandeish; of victorics attained against great odds, 
of civil triumphs completed in spite of a host of prejudices ; 
and of an administration generally, which partly living down or 
overawing the superstition of one sect and the fanaticism of ano- 
ther, has been the school of practical administrators as well as 
the “ nursery of captains.’ * But this retrospect is almost eclipsed 
by the deeds of the C ompany’s servants on which, crowded 
into the space of a twelve-month, even the virulence of its 
opponents has not thought fit to cast a shade. ‘The rapid dis- 
cernment which saw our strength and our weakness, the fertility 
of resouree, the undaunted front presented against increasing 
difficulties, the firmness which kept hosts at bay, the heroic 
patience that quailed not before heat, hunger, and m: urtyrdom, 
have extorted admiration from those who would annihi- 
late or supe ‘sede the system which, thus tried, had not been 
found wanting. The most merciless suppressor of the East 
India Company must, we think, feel like those banished 
cavaliers * who gave way to an emotion of national pride, when 
‘ they saw a brivade of their countr ymen, (Puritans) out-num- 
‘ bered by foes and abandoned by allies, drive before it in 
‘ headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, and foree a passage 

into a counter-searp which hi ud just been pronoune ‘ed impreg- 
* nable by the ablest of the Marsh: als of Franee.” We leave the 
character of the Company, after this short sketch of its merits 
and defects, to History, which will have abundant means of 


forming an impartial opinion, and to Time, which in this case, 


will hardly surrender the rise and progress of our eastern 


dominion to that 
Wallet at his bac ‘k, 


Wherein he puts things for oblivion, 
A great size “dl monster of ingratitude, 
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Perhaps the rule of a century, after all, was in one point 0: 
view not unfittingly terminated »y a death-strugele where the 
Company kept an army in check, and a population in subjec. 
tion, until the hosts of Bngland were sent to the rescue hy ihe 
Crown. Such another hundred years so ended, the most 
diligent student of history will probably fail to exhume. 
The funeral oration of the deceased power is best entrusted 
to the mute eloquence of those who wielded so well the swords 
of their profession, or laid aside the toga to take up a maiden 
sword; and if striking deeds were performed by those who sat 
near the cradle, not less noble have been displayed by those 
who will follow the hearse. What more fitting tribute could 
be offered to dying greatness, or in what could the Company 
find a more glowing eulogy, a more pointed epitaph, or a more 
solemn dirge ? 
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Art. VIL—l. “ The Times.” London, 1857-1858. 
2 British India, its Races and History. By Joun M. 

Luptow. CamBripce. MACMILLAN. 1858. 

3, Tlow We Tax India. A Lecture delivered before the 

Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. By W.E. 

Forster. 1858. 


ET India provide facts, England will find theories. Such 
L is the division of labor which appears to have commended 
itself to our friends at home. And, truth to say, we have each 
labored in our several vocation. The most eager searcher for 
news could not complain that we Indians were chary of catas- 
trophes and situations in 1857, and we may return the com- 
pliment, and say that the good folks at home have not been 
idle in fitting each event or rumour of event with an elaborate 
preface of cause and motive ; and in situations where we could 
see nothing but blood and tears, finding ‘ lessons,” ** warnings,” 
“natural consequences,” and whatever else is magnificent and 
philosophical. 

English critics have differed largely with one another, but 
they have been all pretty well agreed in telling us Anglo-In- 
dians that we have ourselves to thank for the mutinies. Poli- 
ticians in parliament assure us that the Bengal army mutinied, 
because ensigns have begun to call natives ‘‘ niggers ;” writers 
in the Zimes say more cautiously that the growing estrange- 
ment between conquerors and conquered was the main cause 
of the revolt ; sceptics declare that we brought the storm on 
our heads by subscribing to missionary societies; the armies 
of Exeter Hall shout aloud to us in the midst of our anguish 
that we are being plagued for our sins. Christian socialists, 
like Mr. Ludlow, read up Indian history in order to find facts 
to support a * Young India” brief ; even wise, calm, and criti- 
‘al enquirers, like Mr. Forster, do not altogether escape the 
contagion of righteous indignation ; they commence their en- 
quiries by assuming that India has been misgoverned, and then 
proceed to ask—in what respect ?—the difficulty which they 
find in answering the question never leading them, it would 
appear, to suspect the justice of their assumption. We have 
placed at the head of our present article the names of three 
publications which represent, so to speak, three schools of 
inglish criticism on Indian affairs. The Times represents, as it 
so audaciously yet so justly claims to do, “ all England.” Mr. 
Forster’s pamphlet represents thinking, intellectual, radical, and 
slightly philanthropically tinged England. Mr. Ludlow’s book 
does not, we are glad to think, represent England at all. 
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Affected in tone, exaggerated in sentiment, it may be reeoo- 
nized, notwiths tanding the disguise of a style stolen from Mr. 
Maurice, as the mouth Ipiece ofa party which we had thought 
discredited or dead for ever, but which the Indian mutiny has 
brought hack to life, though hh: ap ypily not to credit—the mouth- 
piece of Youne India, 

There is a fourth school of eriticism to which we shall not 
do more than allude here; the loudest, the most virulent, and 
probably in point of numbers, far the largest. We mean the so- 

called religious school. This school found ample utteranee in 

the sermons preached on the day of humiliation in 1857. Anxious 
to avoid discussions which only cause bitterness, we will be econ- 
tent to pass over this without farther notice. 

True to its nature, the 7émes represents faithfully the mea- 
sure and the nature of the interest felt in India by the mass 
of the Enelish people. So long as this country was the scene 
of such a tragedy as the world ‘has perhaps only once before 
witnessed, India was the uppermost thought in the mind of 
every Englishman, and the Times accordingly ransacked sea 
and land for facts, and with its usual success framed such a 
narrative of the great events of the strugele, that Anglo- 
Indians used to learn for the first time from its columns what 
had been going on within a hundred miles of them. The 
crisis passing, the details of a straggling warfare and a perplex- 
ed and distracted Government offered little attraction to an 
audience sated with tremendous catastrophes ; the French 
difficulty succeeded to the prominent part lately occupied by 
the Indian mutinies, both in the minds of men and in the 
columns of the Times. 

Again, the Times has represented John Bull in taking an 
essentially English view of the whole affair, That the battle 
of 1857 was fought and won without aid from home, is a fact 
faintly cone ‘eded and speedily forgotten. ‘The interest of the 
readers of the 7imes has bee n chie tly directed to those rein- 
foreements which were sent from Eneland, and their subse- 
quent proceedings. So far is this carried, that the Témes has 
frequently written as though we Anglo-Indians had a separate 
national existence of our own. “ We,” the Anglo-Indians, 
‘had lost India, they”—the people at home— “saved us.” 
“We must be content with any arrangements the people of 
* England choose to mi ake for us, seeing that it is to them we 
* owe our preservation.” * The Indian vessel having been lost 
* by our incompetence, has hecome the lawful property of the 
© salvors—the Britich nation.” Such is me language of the 


Times, as if we Englishmen out here were a body apart from 
and op yposed to the British nation. 
Again, the Times with all its sagacity hag fallen into tho 
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very Enelish habit of making gross blunders about India. This 
‘; not matter of blame or surprize, but it is none the less matter 
of fact. Able men sitting in London are quite as competent 
as we in India, and frequently more so, to form conclusions when 
they really know facts. The point in which nothing can supply 


~ 
Sn a 


the want of experience and local knowledge, is the power of a 
determining the value of evidenee. Much as the English have 


learnt of late years about the East, they have not yet discover- 
ed how little the Presidency towns represent British India. 
Accustomed to distrust official routine, and to regard official 


oe Sateen 


communications with jealousy, they do not understand that in i 
India the only reliable view of affairs is the official one, that i 
beyond official circles there is, in fact, little or no public opinion. : 
Thus the Vimes, and the British public, fell alike into the it 
snare of attaching absurdly undue importance to the Caleutta | 
Petition. They were countenanced in this mistake by Lord i 
Canning, who had himself at that time never been beyond the :, 
limits of the ¢ diteh,’ i 
We mean no disrespect to the mereantile community of | 
Caleutta, but we are mistaken if they would not themselves 
i 


admit thet they know as little of India a hundred miles 
from Fort William as they do of Vancouver's island; and cer- 
tainly there ae few bodies in India whose opinions on the 
politics of the empire would carry less weight with the majori- 
ty of Anglo-Indians. ‘The Calcutta Petitioners, as might have 
heen expected, made a mess of their case. They omitted | 
real grievances, and supplied their place with complaints which 
would not hold water. Of course the Government was glad 
to avail itself of the failure, to discredit all its opponents. 
The Press and the public in England were, however, honest] 
perplexed. * Ilere,” it was said, ** is the evidence of the Anelo- } 
Indians ;” and when it was found out that this evidence was | 
untrustworthy, the Times was execedingly angry at having 
been duped. © The leading journal did not choose to confess 
that it had made a mistake in eonfounding Caleutta with 
India‘; but has rather chosen to revenge itself by treating 
ever since with affected contempt the evidence of all Anglo- 
Indians, ¥ 
Lastly, it has been very characteristic of English public life 
and of the Times newspaper, that India has been made from 
first to last a party question. The Company was to be des- 
troyed for the same reason that Tlong-kong was to be taken— 
to support Lord Palmerston, The spoliations of the proprietors 
of Oude was to be justified in order to condemn Lord Derby. 
lhe Whigs were in office when the reinforcements were sent 
round the Cape. The most frightful mistake of the whole 
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war has therefore never been condemned. Reputations were 
made or obscured to order, according to the rise or fall of 
English party polities. Lord Canning was the nominee of 
Lord Palmerston, the friend of Lord Granville. Theretore he 
became the protegé of the Times, and by the force of that protec- 
tion has outlived a career of continued failure. The Thunderer 
is loud enough now in its praises of Sir John Lawrence. The 
Palmerston era has gone, and the Times can afford to magnify 
the one man whom both India and England alike delighted to 
honor, But we cannot forget that for many eventful months, 
while the chief commissioner of the Punjab was cut off from the 
support, and denied the encouragement, of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the approval of his countrymen was equally withheld 
from him by the Zimes. ‘To praise the policy of the Punjab 
wis felt by a sure instinct to be a depreciation of the policy of 
Calcutta. It is not in human ingenuity to reconcile the wis- 
dom of the man who gageed the Press, who alicnated every 
Englishman, who allowed every disturbance to grow chronic 
under feeble treatment, with the wisdom of the man who sent 
daily bulletins to the newspapers, who united in himself the 
sympathetie foree of every European in his province, who 
crushed out the sparks of incipient insurrection before they 
had time to burst into a flame. Beeause therefore eulogy of 
Sir John Lawrence was felt to be dispraise vf Lord Canning, 
the organ of Lord Palmerston was not ashamed to suppress 
the unanimous evidence which reached it from every source in 
favor of the former. 

Lord Clyde was sent out by Lord Palmerston, and the mantle 
of the ex-premiecr’s protection was made to rest on him also, The 
Times therefore does not ful to pooh-pooh the letter of a 
“ disabled officer,” representing, as that letter does, the almost 
unanimous opinion of every officer of the army and every ob- 
server in India. From what we have seen during the last few 
months, we may judee what we have to expect in future from 
the Zimes and trom the mass of the British public. The national 
honor will be upheld ; we shall be supported in war; troops will 
he sent according to our need, and in spite of much shrieking 
it will not be long before the English treasury will expand 
itself to supply an Indian deficit. For all this let us be thank- 
ful. At the same time, we must be prepared to have these 
benefits as it were flung in our faces. And we must expect 
in licu of them to have the services of Indian ofticers, who are 
that and nothing else, continually eclipsed by the inferior me- 
rits of those who have powerful friends at home to support 
them; and we must be content to leave the reputations of 
our heroes to posterity, knowing that for theapresent they will 
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be as much at the merey of party polities s, a3 men of reputation 
used to be in the much abused days of the last century. 

Turning from newspapers to books, from the public at large 
to the narrower circle of those who read, write, and reflect on 
Indian aftairs, we find that matters fare still worse with the 
unhappy Anglo-Indians. Doubtless this is a circumstance 
which ought to put us on the track of self-questioning. Ought 
we not to distrust our integrity if the mass of our countrymen 
have a bad opinion of us, aud those who have made India their 
study a worse? Insomuch as [Mnglish censure has a tendency 
to kee pus all on the gui vive, we ol: ully welcome it as a friend 
to the cause of reform. But we cannot admit that it is just 
because it h: appens to be general. 

The fact is that the subject of India has been taken up 
pretty extensively by the Liberals ; ‘including under that term 
both men of really liberal mind, and men who are technic ally 
called ¢ liberal’, because of the party to which they are suppos- 
ed to belong, though they themselves are often sufficiently 
churlish. 

The real liberal by the bent of his mind, and the party 
liberal as a trick of his trade, have learnt to look on Government 
and the people as representing two necessarily opposite and 
antagonistic interests. English history has consisted till late- 
ly in the struggle of the people against the Government for 
freedom, and those who acquiesce with pleasure in the gradual 
triumph of the former, believe in their hearts that such must 
necessarily be the history of every nation, and such the ul- 
timate issue of that history. Out of this radically wrong 
theory arose all the vagaries of Young India; hence have 
arisen, we venture to believe, the chief errors of all reforming 
philanthropists about India. It was clear that we had in this 
country the two elements of a history,—a people and a Govern- 
ment. The liberal had no doubt on which side to fix his 
sympathies. It being assumed that on the one side there was 
a people struggling for its liberty, on the other a yen ae 
conceding just as little as it could, and as slowly as it could, 
only remained to pounce upon the particular points of oe 
tion and tyranny, and then commence the familiar work of 
denunciation. 

The English liberals have forgotten this essential distinction 
between Europe and Asia—or aut any rate between England 
and India, that whereas you can scarcely govern the English- 
man too little, you can seareely govern the Indian too 
much, They have therefore looked ‘for sins of commission 
when their real game should have been sins of omission. 
The greatest insult you can offer an Englishman is to over- 
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govern him; the greatest oppression you can inflict on a Hin- 
dustani is to let him alone. Liberals forgetting this have 
looked to the despotic acts of the Indian Government for a 
justification of their views. It is hardly too much to say 
that they would have suceeeded better, had they fixed on 
those acts in which we have affected to aim at liberal institu- 
tions. An Englishman is so apt (Heaven be praised for the 
aptitude) to confound the words “ despotism” and * tyr anny, 
that he cannot understand that the greatest benefactors of the 
natives of India have been those who have acted most on the 
strength of their individual character—that is, most despoti- 
Cc: uly. Nay the benefactors, when they go home and eet accus- 
tomed to liberal phr: ascology , are apt, to forget it themselves, 
We doubt whether Sir George Clerk, who now talks about the 
natives of India in a style that might be expected from Lord 
John Russell, reecollects how very little constitutional order 
there was in the rule which he exercised from the Sutlej to 
the Jumna. That his memory is cherished and revered through- 
out that region, we do of our own knowledge most gladly 
testily ; but we know that it would not be so, were it not. 
that although it suits him now “to write like an angel,” he 
acted in those days, like a great “ hakim,” which means in plain 
Knelish, like a despot. 

Let us now see what the Liberals have to say about us. Mr. 
Ludlow undertook to enlighten the students of the Working- 
Men’s College in London on Indian history and Indian politic 3, 
Mr. Ludlow informs us in his preface that he has no pre- 
tensions to Oriental learning ; and we gather also that he has 
never been in India, except perhaps as an infant. THis qualifi- 
cations for writing two volumes on * British India, its races 
and its history” (Mr. Ludlow should have added if he wished 
to give an honest title, “ its polities”) appear to be that he was 
the son of an Indian officer, and had several relations in this 
country ; that he had read Elphinstone’s History, Macaulay’s 
celebrated [ssays, the Times newspaper, or some pamphlets ; 
and lastly that he conside red the subject a very important one. 
We do not complain of all this. We should have thought 
indeed that the number of able men who knew India perso- 
nally, now resident in England, was so large, th: ut it was need- 
less to throw aw: ay the advant: age of local experience in select- 
ing fora C ollege of working men a lecturer on Indian att: urs. 
Still we are far from saying that Indians are to claim the 
subject of India as their monopoly, and equally far from 
desiring it. Mr. Ludlow indeed seeks to disarm criticism by 
saying that it has * nothing to teach to those who know India, 
but only a little to those who do not.” This is modest enough, 
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and were all according to this beginning we might differ 
from Mr. Ludlow, but we should not feel disposed to quarrel 
with him. 

sut this modest preface is succeeded by two volumes, in 
which judgment is pronounced in the most ex-cathedra tone 
on every great act and every great actor in Anglo-Indian his- 
tory. The judgments of Lord M: icaulay are reversed some- 
times with contempt, sometimes with a flood of quasi-pulpit 
oratory. And at the end of the book no less than one hun- 


dred and forty pages are devoted to the consideration of 


“ questions of the present,” in which all the points 
which perplex Indian st: itesmen, are debated in the most 
polemical, and decided in the most dogmatical, tone. 
The whole book is written in a style palpably imitative 
of that of Maurice. To imitate Mr. Maurice’s style is as 
dangerous an experiment as to attempt to state his doctrines ; 
and we cannot congratulate Mr. Ludlow on the success of his 
experiment. We have the same foggy language; we have 
a simulation of the earnestness, but the earnestness rather of a 
polemic than of a great preacher; we have the same constant 
appeal to the name of Christ, the same attempt to reconcile a 
firm belief in the facts of biblical Christianity with every de- 
velopment of free thought in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and the result of it all is a haziness and doubt as to the 


author’s real meaning, which is compensated for in the case of 


Mr. Maurice by the power of genius,—a compensation which 
is denied to us in the case of Mr. Ludlow. 

Ot Mr. Ludlow’s historical lectures it is beside our present 
purpose to speak. Distorted throughout by strong partizan- 
ship they are nevertheless skilfully put togethe r,and the great 
dliftie ‘ulty of making a narrative of Indian events inte resting to 
an English reader, is not unsuccessfully grappled with. But it 
is In the third part of his book that Mr. Ludlow has courted 
criticism, by the overweening confidence with which he gives 
utterance to the most extreme opinions on diflicult questions, 
and it is by a few notices of this part of his work, that we 
propose to show our readers in what spirit and with what degree 
of knowledge, Indian affairs and Indian public men are criti- 
eised in England by grave, thoughtful, and—we doubt not— 
good men, 

Mr. Ludlow divides the “ lessons of the mutinies” into three 
classes. The first class is that which teaches us that we must 
for the future keep up a stronger Kuropean force in India. 
Mr. Ludlow is on this subject, : as on every other, very vio- 
lent against the Indian Government, but will not let us know 
why. He declaims very indignantly on the folly of supposing 
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that India can be held by Europeans, or that we ean atford t, 
dispense witha native army. But the East India Company 
has never tried to hold India with Murope ans Ve ; and it is to 
the Company that the idea and experiment of a native army 
are owing. What is * the obvious honest military han ” which 
Mr. Ludlow says, the mutiny is to teach us, and for not h: Wing 
learnt which lesson before he so mg i smites the Govern- 


ment ? The lesson consists appare ntly in determining to ke¢ ep 
up a mixed European and native force, ne not attempting to 
coerce India by foreign soldiers only. Is it meant here that 


Government has not done this ; and to its cost overdone it ? 
Mr. Ludlow continues :— 


“ There is another military measure now talked of of a more sweep- 
ing character. We must disarm, it is said, the whole population of thi 
North-west. Whether this be needful or not, it must be impossible for 
an Englishman to judge from hence. But if such a measure be indeed 
required, it tells surcly a bitter tale as to the character of our sway. 
No native Government, Mussulman or Ilindu that lam aware of, ever 
deemed this necessary to its preservation. We cherish in England the 
right to have arms as one of the proudest marks of our freedom 3 it is 
secured to us by the Bull of Rights. If we take it away from the war- 
like races of the North-west, it will show that our power is incompatt- 
ble with their freedom, that We seek to reduce them to the level of the 
humbler races of the South.” 


This is just a sample of the absurdity, and we are sorry to 
add, the cant by which Mr. Ludlow’s book is disfigured 
ecient. Is it not the veriest cant of liberalism to be plead- 
ing for the right of the manly races of the North to go about 
cutting each other’s throats? Lf Mr. Ludlow were to oo at 
large armed to the teeth, we doubt whether he would find that 
the Bill of Rights would save him from being brought up be- 
fore a magistrate. And we are very certain that if public Opl- 
nion did not in England prevent the custom of carrying wea- 
pons a great deal more effectively than any law ; were it to 
become a fashion in any particular country for men to vo about 
with sword and pistol, and were crimes of violence to multiply ’ 

—as they surely would in consequence ; we should have all 
the sensible men of all the other counties ealling on Parlia- 
ment to pass an arms act for the eecentrie district. The tree- 
a of the North-west! Heaven save the mark. We did 

really think that unongst educated persons this cant about the 
7 rights of men” had gone out of date. It 1s wot one of the 
rights of men—in the North-west or anywhere else—to carry 
about sword and musket with a view to upsetting all Govern- 
ment on the first favourable opportunity. Civilized freemen 


gly e up the pr actice of carry ing arms, and for that reason ouly, 
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need not be restrained from the practice by law. A population 
goes armed when society is partially barbarous, and Govern- 
ment is weak. Mr. Ludlow is quite right in one point. 
Neither Hindu nor Mohaminedan Government ever disarmed 
the population. Neither was ever strong enough. ncaa 
we may add—cared sufficiently for the blessings of peace and 
security to life and property. ‘That peace and see wae are 
che raply purchased at the price of depriving the mar: auding 
inhabitants of the North-west, of one of the benefits of the 
* Bill of Rights.” 

Mr. Ludlow goes on to the religious lesson of the mutinies. 
We have scandalous ly denied Christianity, he thinks, and yet 
we have offended caste. What is to be desired is that we 
should respect caste, and at the same time allow missionaries free 
scope. One would really sup pose that Mr. Ludlow was trying 
to deseribe the very polic yotthe Company. ‘That concilia- 
tion and respect for caste have been part of the * traditional 
poliey,” is what every Indian knows ; it is indeed the cheval de 
bataille of the religious op pone nts of the late Government. 
And the missionaries hare been allowed to come and go 
from Cashmere to Comorin, from Peshawur to the DBerham- 
pooter. But it was written in Mr. Ludlow’s brief to abuse 
the Government, and he must do so whether their practice fits 
or offends his theory. In two points only do we find that Mr, 
Ludlow is opposed to what has actually been the policy of Go- 
vernment with regard to religion, Ile would prohibit the con- 
sumption of beef,and he would suppress all attempts to educate 
the people. Beeause the apostle Paul would cat no meat if’ it 
offended a weak brother, therefore Iuropeans are to eat no 
beef for fear the 'y should get their throats eut. The motives 
are searecly identical. Because secular education tends to pro- 
mote religious enlightenment, therefore Government should 
have nothing to do with secular education. In these views 
Mr. Ludlow certainly differs from the Government of India, 
[fit isin support of these views that he rails, we are content 
to let him rail on. 

Thirdly, Mr. Ludlow would have us learn from the mutinies 
the * ‘ee of race.” which are these; to have more [uro- 
pean officers of a good sort ; to leave native princes in posses- 
sion: and to open to natives offices of trust. As to the first 
we have no difference with Mr. Ludlow. It is one of those 
just ideas which he has picked up from Indian authorities, 
and distorted less than most which he has got hold of. 
It is evident indeed throughout his book that he has heard 
or read the testimony of several valuable Indian authorities . 
he seizes this point and that point, but is utterly wanting in 
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that knowledge of his subject, or strong native sense, which 
might enable ‘him to reduce his points to consistency 

Mr. Ludlow is quite right in a that “ more Euro- 
pean officers” is a crying want of India, Ile is equi lly richt 
in sup posing that quality is of quite as much lnport nce as 
quantity ; that whereas one refined sensible educated eentle- 
man is a reinforcement, a score of mere beef-eaters are a source 
of weakness rather than strength. It is a pity he cannot help 
marring with absurdity one of the few passages in which he 
has happened to fall on his feet. We mu: st take leave to tell 
him, howe ‘ver, that the “ insolent Yankecism” of calling natives 
“niggers” has not been one of the causes of the insurrection. 
We have heard the same solemn prudery talked by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and others who ought to know better. We are the 
last to justify or commend the practice of speaking disrespect- 
fully of any class of our fellow creatures. No thoughtful and 
few elderly or middle-aged men ever call their poorer brethren 
at home, * the snobs,” or the clergy “ parsons,” or natives of 
India, * cursed niggers.” but only prigs require to be told 
that * boys will be boys * We cannot make up our minds to 
consider the matter so serious sly if ensigns of the (Jueen’s ser- 
vice call Ram Singh a nigger to-d: ay, as assuredly they were 
calling honest Joe Hodges a snob ayearago. The Englis h 
social system survived the impropriety, so with the Anglo-In- 
dian. Let the ensign be reproved by all means. He will be 
wiser we hope a year or two hence. In the meanwhile we need 
not elevate his indiseretion to the dignity of a national sin. If 
Mr. Ludlow or Sir C. Trevelyan mean to assert that the tone 
of the Indian administration, or of Indian administrators in the 
humblest rank, is systematically insolent or disrespectful to 
the natives then we can only say that the assertion is made ig- 
norantly we hope, falsely we know. 

We have all heard who they are that rush in where angels 
fear to tread ; and it will not surprise our readers that Mr. 
Ludlow has entirely settled the whole question of how native 
princes should be —. With the exception of one rajah at 
whose court a relative of Mr. Ludlow was fortunately resi- 
dent, the whole foreign vaticy of the Indian British Govern- 
meng in India has been crooked, treacherous and rapacious. 
We cannot but think that if Mr. Ludlow had only had a few 
more friends in the political de ‘partment, we should have heard 
a better account of this chapter of Indian history. 

Does it never oceur to this enthusiastic calumniator that 
perhaps the cause of our apparent exceptional fair dealing with 
that one favored stall, may be—not that Heaven sent a Lud- 
low as political agent, but that Ludlow, the compiler, has look- 
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ed at the history of that agency through different spectacles ? 
He has dropped his Young India brief out of deference to his 
worthy relative, and is astonished to find that for the moment 
John Company is not a monster. Mr. Ludlow talks the usual 
clap-trap on the subject of native Government which the 
events of the hour have made popular. ‘* The native princes 
‘ have been our salvation. Happy for us that Lord Dalhousie 
‘ had not entirely consummated his police; y of anne xing ; happy 
‘ that there were still a few tall poppies left ;’ but it is still 
as true as ever it was that tall poppies are _ sale. = Mr. 
Ludlow boasts of what non-annexation did for us ; he forgets 
to enumerate the help we received from iis Does he 
suppose—perhaps he does—but does any body who knows 
anything about the subject suppose, that we could ever have 
held the Punjab in 185 7, if the great men had not been so 
unsparingly suppressed in 1848? The Rajah of Patialah was 
auseful ally. Perhaps in being so useful the Maharaja was 
not uninflueneed by the recent recollection of the inevita- 
ble ruin which had befallen those chiefs who chose to be the 
enemies rather than the allies of the British Government. We 
are not advocating, no man in his senses to our knowledge ever 
has advocated, a sweeping policy of annexation, because it is 
convenient. That isa language not to be used in any Chris- 
tian periodical ; it is a language which we have seen often an- 
swered, but never used except by those who set it up for the 
sake of knocking it down. Each separate act of annexation is 
to be justified or condemned on its own merits. What we say 
is that whether an annexation be right or wrong, the advan- 
tages of it may be fairly balanced against the disadvanti wes, 
And we will also say this. Supposing these disadvantages 
much greater than they are, and the advantages much less, it 
nevertheless m: Ly ofte n be, as it often has been, our plain duty 
and unavoidable task to annex, whether we like it or not. This 
touches a fruitful source of confusion in the arguments of such 
menas Mr. Ludlow, and even of men more clear-headed and 
better informed. They labour to prove that this or that act of 
the Indian Government was highly unpopular ; they draw a 
vivid picture of the displeasure of the people at being jolted out 
of their old picturesque ruts; they throw in sentimental old 
men—laudatores temporis acti, they elaborate a fancy piece, 
“an Indian village of the olden time ;” and having done all 
this, they proceed to infer, or more frequently to insinuate, 
that what is unpopular must be wrong. 
Once concede that principle and we must quit India. Once 

abandon it, and disquisitions as to the unpopularity of a mea 
sure or a policy become impertinent to men discussing that 
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measure’s or that policy’s morality. Beet-e: ating is unpopular ; 
the abolition of the richt to become a Sati is unpopular ; our 
absence of sy mpathy with caste is unpopular; the enforcement 
of the pen: alty of a broken treaty is unpopular; our presence in 
Inaia is unpopular. What then ? Let us kill no cows. says 
Mr. Ludlow. Very good ;—let him follow out the line to 
which he has committed himself: let him advoeate the restora- 
tion of the rights of the Sati: the proclamation of Brahminism 
rampant ; the restitution of Oude ; the abandonment of India, 
We will let Mr. Ludlow into a secret. We annex not bhe- 
‘ause we like it, but because we cannot help it. No amount of 
slippery rhetoric can disguise the fact that the aims, hopes, 
fears, desires, loves, and hates, of an Asiatic and a European, 
are opposed the one to the other. So lone as we are in this 
country, our history will consist in making the Asiatic view of 
life bend to the Kurope an. If this is tyranny, let us begone. 


But it we stay, let us have no hy poeris) v. We eannot and 
ought not to look on life with Asiatic eyes. Our tendency is 
and must be to Europeanize. Toleration, sympathy, tact may 


help, as they have helped, to make this process less obnoxious, 
because less palpable to the natives. But the process goes on 
and will go on, And with the people which has to yield it, 
it never can and never will be popular. 

Thirdly,—Mr. Ludlow enlarges on the duty of opening 
offices of trust to natives. It is a little provoking to see good 
men get up from a two months’ study of Indian history, and an- 
nounce as anew gospel that which the Indian Government has 
for a hundred years been labouring to reduce to practice. 
Offices have been opened to natives, we fear at the cost of the 
people of India. Why debate a matter on which we are 
quite Foot un that all Indian authorities must be practically 
agreed? Every good administrator in India always has go- 
verned, does eovern, and must for ever, by the necessity of the 
Case, govern through natives. This is the art of ruling in 
India, and we are far from saying that perfection has been 
reached, though certainly great progress has been made. But 
to high offices natives cannot be admitted, beeause according to 
our ideas they are not to be trusted. Are our ideas or theirs 
to prevail? Doubtless the people would like to have native 
judges. The uative judges would be frightfully corrupt, but 
this Asiaties mind a great deal less than we mind it for them. 
Shall we adopt the Asiatic view, put in native functionaries, 
and let corruption have full swing? We know in our hearts 
that we must not do so; that popular or unpopular, we must 
aim at the only justice we know of, the only justice we believe 
in; that no cant about “ accommodating ourselves to the usages 
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© of the natives” must induce us to give up our crusade against 
bribery and fraud. So long as this is our faith we cannot employ 
natives in high posts more than we have done; the doubt 1s 
whether we can do so as much, Natives may be just as good as 
we are; their morality may be as pure as ours; but it ts not 
ours, but something very different; and when the two mora- 
lities clash, we have expressed our opinion as to which must 
eo to the wall. 
~ We had intended to follow Mr. Ludlow through his four 
concluding lectures, in which he discourses de omnibus rebus, in 
a tone of sanctimonious se urrility which cannot be too severely 
condemned. But the work would be endless. We have 
liberally marked a gross error of statement in every one of 109 
pages. Mr. Ludlow ventures to sneer at Mr. Mill, the his- 
torian, as never having been in India. But the fact of his own 
utterly personal ignorance of the country is manifest in every 
line of his book, nor is this inexperience redeemed by re- 
search, candour, ability, or modesty. For the remainder there- 
fore of our remarks concerning ‘English criticism on Indian 
affairs, we prefer to choose a more respectable text-book, and 
take leave of Mr. Ludlow, only expressing our sincere hope 
that he is not to be regarded as an average specimen of the 
teachers to whom the students of the W orking-Men’ s College 
are taught to look for political and historical instruction. 
Mr. Forster delivered a lecture on India to an audience of 

West Riding, Yorkshire-men, (and we doubt if an acuter audi- 
ence can be found), on the platform of a society which pro- 
hibited the discussion of politics. Mr. Forster's first effort 
is to get rid of the cumbrous prohibition. He knows that to 
talk of British India, and not to talk politics, are conditions 
that cannot be reconciled. So he saves himself by saying 
that he will not talk party politics, for that happily in 
England, India is not a party question. It is not our busi- 
ness to enforce the rules of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Historical Society, but we must declare that Mr. Forster’s 
vindication is utterly unsatisfactory. ‘To him and to men 
like him, India is indeed not a party question, but so long 
as we are permitted to see with our eyes, and hear with our 
ears, we cannot cease to declare that by the British Govern- 
ment (Lord Stanley being an honorable exe -eption ) and by that 
large majority of the British public which is led by the Times, 
India was made from first to last a party question, Its fate 
Was jeopardised, its destroyers have been justified, its saviours 
have been ignored, in deference to Whig prejudices. It is a 
degrading fact, but it is certainly true. 

Mr. Forster proceeds to justify himself as a lecturer on In- 
Drc., 1858, Ll 
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dian affairs. We can assure him that he requires no apology, 
Tlonest men in India welcome acute and honest criticism, as 
heartily as they resent ignorant scurrility, like that of Mr, 
Ludlow. What England takes from India in the shape of 
taxation, and what she gives back to India in the shape of eood 
Government, are questions which an able English lecturer does 
well to ask, and a righi-meaning English audience does well to 
consider. 

Mr. Forster first reviews the taxation of India: that is 
how much does the English Government take. We take 
a crore and ninety-three lakhs of rupees, speaking in round 
numbers, for customs including the salt duties (as distin- 
guished from the salt ¢ar,) and Mr. Forster has eained 
sufticient insight into India from books to recognize, what 
is to the Anglo-Indian a matter of demonstration, that no at- 
tack can be made on the Indian Government in the matter of 
the customs. ‘I think,” he says, * the customs must be con- 
* sidered moderate, and indeed when IL have shown you how 
large a portion of the revenue is paid by the honest class— 
the agricultural, and how small by the richest—the commer- 
‘ cial, [ think you will agree w ith me that even o increase 





‘ 


‘ 


* in the import duties would not be unreasonable, could 
* be made without diminution of the wcenenec which of 
* course is very doubtful.” In fact, Mr. Forster examining 


evidence with candour, arrives at sensible and true results. 
We know in this country that the great defect of our financial 
system is that it does not reach the commercial classes; that it 
is the hardest problem which the Indian Government. has to 
solve at this moment, how to get at those classes. This 1s 
precisely one of the facts whic th would strike an intelligent 
and fair enquirer into the faets of Indian finance. 

Secondly, we take from India four crores and eighty-seven 
lakhs a year for opium. Those who care to read Mr. Ludlow, 
may find how the very name of the opium revenue excites 
within him the wrath of a Young India declaimer. Mr. 
Forster came to the subject with all the honest prejudice of a 
Liberal, a philanthropist, a hater of monopolies, a hater of 
degrading vice, and a hater, most of all, of the idea of a great 
nation selling a vice for money. He examined the facts, 
and “ was surprised to find the case not quite so clear against 
the Government as he had expected.” In short Mr. Forster 
arrived at this conclusion, which an audience, which had pro- 
pably listened frequently to Mr. Cobden, must have been 
quick to understand. The Government of India cannot, 
except by an act of the most energetic tyranny, such as the 
wildest philanthropist or the wildest ‘annexationist would 
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scarcely recommend, prohibit the growth and export of 


opium, But in the interest of morality let the growth and 
export of the injurious drug be mi: ade as costly as possible. 
Ilow is this to be effected? Let the West Riding : answer—by 
establishing a monopoly. But a monopoly of sale is very 
dificult to enforce; it is always a question between the loss 
of a cargo seized, and the profit of a cargo run successfully 
duty free, But it is comparatively easy to ‘monopolize cultiva- 
tion. Fields cannot be planted, and tilled, and re: aped in secresy. 
The Government of India therefore has taken the growth of 
opium into its own hands, and in henceforth following the 
instinct of a jealous trader, tempered by the benevolence of a 
just Government, has restricted the area of cultivation, and 
thus by the action of an inevitable law enhanced the price, 
and thus succeeded in doing probably the very utmost that 
human law can do to check opium intoxication ; th: at is to say 
has brought the drug to the highest possible price which the 
patience of the Eastern world will bear. Abandon the mono- 
poly, and the price of opium will fall filty percent. ; convert 
it into a prohibition, and you will have to carry on a chronic 
protective war, too dear a price to pay for compensating to sen- 
sual Chinese for the want of self-restraint. 

We take a crore and eighteen lakhs for excise, our old friend 
the Abkari ; and here Mr. Forster joins the opposition, and 
declares that by our Abkari laws we have created drunkenness. 
We absolutely deny the consequence, and therefore need the 
less speculate on the cause. Did we admit that drunkenness 
had greatly increased among the population of India, we should 
still find it difficult to understand how this increase could be 
attributed to the introduction of monopoly prices into the sale 
of liquor. Nor would Mr. Campbell’s explanation, that the mo- 
nopoly had created rather than restricted the trade, go far to 
satisfy us. But we deny the fact, and call for evidence, 
None better is afforded than general opinion. We have 
seen an official correspondence in which two able officers 
have contended that drunkenness has increased, and other two 
able officers have contended that it has diminished under our 
rule. So much for general opinion, Drunkenness never was un- 
common among the lower classes of Hindus in North-western 
India. In the peaceful valley of Kangra, fairs are annually 
held at which every man rie! every woman has been accus- 
tomed to make a conscience of getting drunk for generations, 
long before Abkari laws were dreamt of. We have ourselves 
ridden through twelve miles of drunken people. Warren 
Hastings is quoted as an authority for Hindu temperance. 
Brahmins doubtless are very temperate; but in upper India, 
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Brahminism does not represent the population. Tastings ouly 
knew Bengal and Behar. That Mohammedans get drunk is a 
notorious as that the Koran forbids them to drink. 

The natives of India are, we allow, very much more tem- 
perate than the inhabitants of northern Europe, but of the 
lower classes, those who can, often do drink and eet drunk, 
Most of the statements about the increase of drunkenness 
are founded, we suspect, on observations taken from = the 
limits and neighbourhood of military posts. That our 
system creates a class of camp followers, that these camp 
followers are drunken and debauched and prone to imitate 
every European vice, we allow. Camp followers have a 
bad name all over a world, They are one of the evil 
consequences of camps, armies, and wars. But they ean 
hardly be included as belonging to the population of India. 
They are a separate and a small class. It might be true that 
“to have taught the natives to drink would have been an evil 
exc eeding all the ood we have taught them,” but the coo 
may well. outweigh the nee essary evil of having brought in our 
train the usual comple ment of disreputable camp followers. 

We take from India two crores and forty-eight lakhs on 
account of the salt-tax; and here Mr. Forster joins full ery 
with Sir John Pakington, Mr. Ludlow, and all the rest, 
and denounces this great oppression. Our only answer is— 
where is the oppression ? Ilonestly and truly we never 
saw ii, and after much enquiry never heard of it, except 
in the Ilouse of Commons and books written i Eneland. 
Many a melancholy tale did we indeed listen to in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament about the state of the popu- 
lation of India’s bowels. So urgently moved was that 
Ilouse by the pathetic picture of a hundred and eighty 
millions of men all dying of scurvy for want of a little 
salt, that it incontinently voted away two millions of re- 
venue, so far as that could be done by a threatening resolution, 
and it took some trouble and some time before the resolution 
could be reversed, as it ultimately was, with proper contempt, 
in the Lords. We have lived for many years within a hun- 
dred miles or so of the great mines of salt in the Punjab, at 
the mouth of which all salt is taxed by Government. We 
have discoursed with many hundred natives of all classes 
about the Indian Government. its virtues and its vices. Punjabis 
are not very mealy-mouthed, and when at their ease have very 
little scruple in saying what they think. Many faults have 
we heard ascribed to the Government, but of this matter of 
short commons in the article of salt, never a word. We will not 
ask too much credit for personal experience, though we do not 
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find any much better evidence offered on the other side. But 
enquire where we will, the answer is still the same. The seere- 
tarv who reviews all the details of administration as they pass 
under his condensing and discriminating view, the financial 
commissioner who controls the revenue of a wealthy and salt- 
taxed province ; commissioners who have spent active lives in 
promoting the cause of reform in different parts of India,—we 
have in perfect good faith appealed to all. We have begged to 
know whether this frightful grievance has come to their know- 
ledge. ‘To a man they profess ignorance. We have asked native 
after native. We have besought him to conceal nothing. We 
have hinted at scurvy. We have darkly alluded to bowel com- 
plaint in connexion with the price of salt, but the man’s bowels 
are always right, and salt he considers rather cheap. We utterly 
disbelieve in the salt grievance. That it is felt in Bengal we 
may admit, knowing that there every thing is felt. So misera- 
bly poor is the Bengali, that to him the salt he eats and almost 
the air he breathes is dear. We do not deny the poverty, 
and God forbid that we should make light of it; but it is not 
the result of the salt-tax. : 

We take from India fifteen crores and ninety-one lakhs on 
account of the land-tax ; and here of course Mr. Forster finds his 
“piece de resistance,” and initiates his Yorkshire hearers into 
the mysteries of ryotwari, zemindari, and perpetual settle- 
ments. So far as Mr. Forster accuses the Indian Government 
at all in this matter of the land revenue, his accusation 
amounts to this, that we made a good many blunders in 
India before we hit on the right path. Utterly opposed as 
is the village system to all English notions of property ; 
unwilling and slow as the English are to adopt notions with 
which they are not familiar ; it is not surprizing that we 
plunged into many quagmires to right and left before we 
found the via media. It is not any more surprizing that the 
via media itself should become, in a progressive age, the object 
of heretical enquiry. 

The Thomasonian system is trembling, and many leading 
authorities do not disguise their belief that ryotwari, as re- 
formed in Bombay, is, after all, to carry the day. It will be 
seen that we avoid even the outskirts of discussion. But we 
cannot but ask Mr. Forster why he allows himself to become an 
accomplice of the perverters of history, by using the language 
of extravagant censure with regard to the faults of inexperi- 
ence? It is almost within the last decade that England has 
learnt the doctrine of free trade. But prudent writers do not 
allow themselves to expatiate on the gross iniquity, the national 
sin, the deliberate tyranny of the Anti-Peclian era; they do 
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not denounce all [English statesmen who lived before 1846 as 
fools or knaves; they do not say that the English Government 
was a bad and oppressive Government, because it believed 
Protection as the very gospel of state-craft. They rather 
say that England made progress, that statesmen lived and 
learned. It is only with reference to India, that reformers 
think it necessary to eo into eestasies of righteous indignation, 
directly it is discov ered that politics al science has in that country 
as elsewhere been a progressive science. It is admitted that 
the progress has been steady and sure, but men affect to be 
terribly shocked that there should ever have existed a state of 
imperfect knowledge, in fact that any progress should haye 
been required. 

We cannot but think that Mr. Forster is particularly unrea- 
sonable when, after denouncing the ryotwari system of Madras 
in just, vigorous, and lucid terms, he proceeds to praise Lord 
Harris, W “hy praise Lord Harris? The ryotwari system was the 
ereat mist ake of a ereat man. It has been perpetuated, because 
a mistake, especially when made by a great man, is not found 
out in a moment. But it was found out at lasts and is 
now condemned, as Mr. Forster justly observes, * by every 
Anglo-Indian authority.” But what does Mr. Forster do? 
He condemns Sir Thomas Munro; tenderly indeed, for he is 
not the man to maltreat a great name; tenderly and justly. 
Ife condemns the perpetu: ittors of the system under the very 
general title of “ the Indian Government,” very severely, and 
in our opinion, very unjustly. The perpetuators were feeling 
their way. They were so m: any Peels before the Irish famine, 
But the one man he praises Is that Governor who, coming at a 
time when the ryotwari blunder was fully found out, ‘when 
“every Anglo-Indian authority had condemned it,” still found 
nothing better to do than report upon it. We submit that 
Lord Harris was paid as Governor to abolish, not report on 
abuses condemned “by every Anglo-Indian of authority.” 
We have little respect for “ reporting” Governors. Lord Harris 
has endeavoured with far too great success to establish a cheap 
reputation in this line of business. He “ reported” on the 
torture system,” as if it was a new fact that native police 
had continu: ally to be restrained from tyranny; and as if it 
were not the duty of a Governor to suppress an evil which 
_ ery body knew to exist, and not merely to write essays about 

And now Lord Harris will get rid of the 1 ‘yotwari difliculty 
“ * reporting * on it! To do him justice we believe fully 
that it is all he is capable of; we would not be hard on him ; 
he has, we believe, got up some very pretty exhibitions at 
Madras ; he has written a treatise on the liberty of the Press; 
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which has amused all Europe; these are services to be taken 
into account; we would not condemn him for having done 
nothing more, for leaving the ryotwari system and every 
other great abuse in his Presidency just as he found it, 
duly re porte “1 on and duly flourishing ; we do not blame—but 
in heaven’s name why praise the man ? 

In the same way we do not altogether differ from Mr, Forster 
in what he says of the injurious e fleets of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in Be neal, What Anglo-Indian, who is at all * to the 
front” of Indian polities, will deny that the revenue system, 
and every thing else in Bengal, requires reform ? But why 
belabour so assiduously that abstraction * the Indian Govern- 
ment 2” The old civilian system, if we may so designate that 
rule of gentlemanly indolenee under which Behar is disquiet 


o 


and Bengal is misgoverned, was a very good sort of rule 
in its day. As we moved on, it became unfit for the position, 
More energy and self-devotion were required, and in our 
newer territories energy and self-devotion were supplied ad 
Lihitum. Only in Bengal, vested interest—the vested interest 
of overpaid luxurious inefliciency,—is still currently reported 
to linger. What should English reformers do? They should 
not denounce the crimes of the “Indian Government ;” a 
denunciation which is so general that it can easily be answered, 
they should join with Anglo-Indian reformers in condemning 
the “regulation system.” Instead of abusing the Manes of 
strong men long dead, but not forgotten, they ‘should cease to 
flatter living noblemen, whose presence in India is vitality to 
the regulations and death to reform. They should abandon 
broad-cast abuse of the Indian Government, which is a good, 
and always has been emphatically, a reforming Government, 
and join the liberal party in India in waging war against 
the next and still the next succeeding object of reforming 
ageression. 

We will, by the way, warn Mr. Forster against the mistake 
of trusting so much, as he seems disposed to do, to the tes- 
timony of the missionaries. Mr. Forster respects the mis- 
sionaries. Sodo we. But is a mistake, which the good men 
are, we think, too fond of encouraging, to suppose that they 
live as Mr, Forster says, “ among ‘the people.” ‘The mission- 
aries live in British stations, generally in large and compara- 
tively civilized stations. They belong essentially to the British, 
not the native society, and they mix less with the natives 
than do active civil officers. 

Mr. Forster, having stated what we take from India, pro- 
ceeds to tell his hearers what we give to India. Tis views on 
this point are summed up in the following remarkable passage :— 
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“ T began with quoting two opposing estimates of the condition of 
India under British rule. With which of these estimates, then, you 
may ask, do Lagree ? Now I must at once acknowledge that I ¢an- 
not adopt the positive tone of either Mr. Kaye or Mr. Ludlow ; but 
this much I think I can say, that notwithstanding all our sins and 
short-comings, that spite of the salt-tax and the Ab karry, of the ab- 
surd and cruel mistakes of the permanent settlement, and of the 
grinding exactions of the ryotwari system, Ido yet trust that the 
balance upon the whole is in our favour ; that is that taking the 
whole of India, we have improved the circumstances of its inhabi- 
tants ; that while we have worsened the condition of many, we have 
bettered the condition of more ; but let us not therefore take oyer- 
much credit to ourselves ; for after all, the great boon that we have 
bestowed upon India is one that was the necessary condition of our 
continuance there. We conquered and we keep India because we are 
stronger than the Hindus ; by reason of the same strength we keep it 
in peace, and this one word, peace, covers a multitude of sins. It 
may seem a strange word to use, with our ears. still ringing 
with the cries of conflict, and of terror not yet quieted ; but the 
horrors and devastations of this mutiny, exceptional and extraordinary 
as they are under our rule, would have been every day occurrences 
under that of our predecessors, and may well remind the natives of 
what without as would be their normal state. This one priceless 
but involuntary gift of peace, is, I say, the good we give to India, 
outweighing all evils. Well that it is SO ; for against " alinost every 
other boon our detractors can set off an inquiry. 

*“ We have abolished the transit duties, but we have invented the salt- 
tax. We have made some few roads and other public works, but we 
have allowed others to fall into decay. Our merchants have increased 
the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay, but our manufacturers have 
stopped the looms of Delhi and Surat. We do not lavish in India 
the money of our subjects, as did the grand Mogul, in pageantry and 
processions, peacock thrones and mi tusoleums ; but we drain it to Eng- 
land to be paid in pensions and to stock-holders. We have put down 
widow burning and are trying to put down child killing ; but we have 
introduced spirit drinking. We have cleared the Pe ninsula of Thugs, 
but we filled its eastern provinees with oppressive landlords and ex- 
tortionate money lenders, and its southern with servile informers. We 
govern well the eight millions in the Punjab, but who can deny that 
we have misgoverned, and that we still do misgovern the sixteen mil- 
lions in Madras? We raise more revenue than did Akbar, or any 
of our predecessors (with the exception, perhaps, of Aurungzebe for 
a few years) and yet while they had almost always vast sums in their 
treasury, we have saddled India with an enormous debt. Even the 
advantages arising from our strength are not without a countervailing 
evil. The white man is stronger than the Mogul or the Mahratta to 
preserve order, but he is stronger also to tax. The native tax- -gatherer 
was unjust and cruel ; the rich man feared extortion because he was 
rich, the poor man expected it because he was poor ; but neither 
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rich nor poor ever lost the hope of resistance or flight. But from 
the British tax-gatherer there is no hope of escape, no refuge ; for 
he is backed by all the power of England and all the valour of her 
soldiers.” 

Now it will be observed that Mr. Forster sets out by con- 
ceding that we have eiven to India protec tion for life and pro- 
erty. That is to say the Government ts allowed to have done 
that which constitutes, in the opinion of many respectable au- 
thorities, the one duty of Government. We do not care to 
dispute with Mr, Forster about the motive of this gift. The 
hest deeds which a nation does are those which it performs 
instinctively, without craving to seck too cur iously for a motive, 
But having made this large concession, Mr. Forster is so far 
possessed by the feeling that it was right and decorous to bring 
in a verdict of culty against the Indian Government, that he 
sets to work to find a set-off against every benefit we have 
bestowed on India (protection to life and property excepted) 
in the shape of some corresponding injury. We cannot but 
think that he must have been a little pressed to make up his 
tale of antithetical sentences 

The Indian people will not eas sily be persuaded that they 
have lost in the salt-tax what they have wained in the remis- 
sion of the transit duties. ‘That we have been very slow in 
our public works is true; that Americans would have had 
railways, where we have bridle paths, is true; but it is a 
mere waste of ingenuity to try to prove that in the matter of 
public works of general utility, the people of India have not 
been gainers under our rule. We could not have secured that 
peace which all the enemies of Government acknowledge, had 
we not made those roads which, bad as they are, all the subjee ts 
of Government bless, as better than any they ever knew before. 

Does Mr. Forster really think it fair to pit ‘ peacock thrones 
against pensioned servants?’ Docs he suppose that the Moham- 
medan rulers had not pensioned servants as well as peacock 
thrones; and a good many pensioners of a class less reputable 
than honest worn-out servants ? 

The charge that the British Government has introduced 
spirit-drinking, we have already denied. That the Thugs have 
yielded to our rule, but that cheating merchants have more 
than supplied their place in the cause of rascality, is but to 
reiterate a very old charge against civiliz: ation, That under 
the protection of strong laws, “the rogue of Bes pen and desk 
rises, while the villain ‘of the sword and spear subsides, that 
Turpin yields to Redpath, is a reproach nee h the Indian 
Government may afford to share with every Government that 
yet broke in upon * the good old plan.” 

* Our merchants have increased the commerce of Calcutta 
Dre., 1858, Ml 
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‘and Bombay, but our manufacturers have stopped the 
‘looms of Dacca and Surat.” And was it to a West Ridine 
audience that Mr. Forster ventured to make this piteous 
appeal in favor of protection to native industry ? If the 
Dacca looms are stopped, it is because the thousands of men 
and women in Bengal and Behar can obtain better and cheaper 
muslins from England, than they used to obtain from the 
labour of few scores of superseded workmen on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

We raise more revenue than Akbar, yet we run into debt. 
Akbar was a great sovercign, yet we doubt whether he always 
paid his coolies. And besides, civilization is expensive. But 
ereat expenditure in a country, if not on a civil list, or for the 
unproductive pleasure of the ruler, is not a source of oppression. 

The native tax-gatherer was a scoundrel, but could be bribed 
to keep his distance and cheat his Government. Our tax- 
eatherer makes a just claim, but insists on being paid. This is 
stated as a grievanee of British rule. We really do not know 
how to answer the charge otherwise than by thus re-stating it. 

It is not by calumniating the great name of the Kast India 
Company that the cause of the reform in India will be assisted. 
If English Liberals, in or out of the House of Commons,approach 
the India question with a preconceived idea that, in the 
wantonness of exiled independence, Anglo-Indians have been 
rack-renting India, and that the purity of English benevolence 
and the energy of English rectitude are required to reclaim us 
into the path of virtue, they will make not only ridiculous, but 
we fear, dangerous mistakes. Our anxiety as to the future 
prospects of India has been much relieved by the gradual 
development of the Tory India bill. John Bull has been 
humbugged and India has been saved. The Court of Direc- 
tors has been abolished in name and retained in fact. A great 
reform has been eflected in the office arrangements of Leaden- 
hall Street and Cannon Row, and for the rest, the revolution 
may be summed up in the words of an old Sheristadar who, 
after hearing the provisions of the bill explained, expressed 
his apprehension of the extent of the innovation by remarking 
* khair—Governor General Sahib ke report malikin kefasja- 
wenge—bus:” The Governor General's reports will go to 
the Queen instead of the Company—voila tout ! 

An immense mass of official knowledge and experience will 
still be interposed between the fate of British India and the 
doctrinaire ignorance of the House of Commons. But our 
anxiety for the future of India would be still further assuaged, 
if those Englishmen who are in the van of English thought and 
opinion on Indian subjects, would approach the history of our 


Eastern empire in a less polemical and a more reverent spirit. 
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We have been told np in the eloquent pages of Mr, 
Merivale, how the virtue of Rome lingered in the firm and 
truly Roman Crovernments of the distant provine es, long after 
it had disappeared from the degraded precincts of the imperial 
city. There were still great proconsuls when Emperor and 
Senate were sunk in a common ee: God forbid that we 
should seek to compare the England of Victoria with the 
Rome of Domitian. But an analogy rie exist so far as this, 
that England abroad is stronger not weaker, better not worse, 
than England at home. Exiles and fighters live in a lees 
luxurious, a less pleasurable, a less seducing, and a far more 
bracing atmosphere, than their brethren at home. What Pesha- 
wur is to the Punjab, what the Punjab is to India, that India 
is and lone has been to England. Depend upon it, the holders 
of an advanced post are men to be honored and upheld, not 
suspected and traduced. 

For many years while the heart of England seemed to be 
waxing fee ‘ble: while in those vloomy dee ades which succeeded 
the close of the ereat war, the life at the centre seemed in 
danger of being stifled under the pressure of a fierce reaction 
of selfish and brutal Toryism ; the distant pulses still beat 
true and healthfully ; and in India the revenue system was 
revolutionized ; the ‘rights of women were vindicated from the 
tyranny of priestly association : innovation followed innova- 
tion, while Lord Eldon and the “ gentlemen of England” were 
risking the existence of their country in their timorous desire 
to stand upon the ancient ways ! 

There is plenty of room for reform in India, but none what- 
ever for self-complacent indisecrimin: 3 eensure. Let English- 
men by all means study the history of British India ; but they 
will misapprehend that study, and Ao will mispraise their 
country, if they approach the subject with an air of patroniz- 
ing virtue, re ady to be scandalized, eager to redress im- 
avinary wrongs. Let them rather regard the conquest and 
organization of British India as the | vest and greatest exploit 
of modern England. There is nothing in this view to pro- 


mote vanity. Vanity ensues, when we read of great ac- 
tions in a spirit of contemptuous superiority. Of this at 


least we feel persuaded, that those who know India best, 
those who care for India most, those who work for India 
hardest, are those who, while ever planning some new reform, 
ever working out some fresh improvement, feel it at the 
same time most utterly impossible to speak of the British 
Government in India with rancour, or to regard the British 
rule in India as other than a blessing. 


_— eee oes 
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Arr. VIIL—1. Topics for Indian Statesmen. By Jong 
Bruce Norron, Madras. Edited by G. R. Norton, 
London. Richardson. 1858. 


2. Lndia as it may be; an Outline of a Proposed Gorernment 
and Policy. By George CAMPBELL, Author of 
‘Modern India’ Wondon. John Murray. Albe- 

marle Street. 1853. 


if is the nature of man always to expect perfection; it is 
his fate . be invariably disap} unted, Bacon’s profound 
description of poetry, which eulminates in the well-known 
phrase that it “conforms the shews of things to the desires 
of the mind,” is applicable to other arts and sciences; nay to 
all the more elevated of human pursuits. The loftier the 
character of an individual or a race, the more constant will be 
their endeavor to redress the balance of destiny; to temper 
and mould the slugeish elements of the practicable with the 
living fire of heaven. Nor all in vain; the standard will 
never be attained; but the lone centuries bring amelioration 
to such, and to such alone, of the tribes of earth: and ideal 
exertions come to be looked on in anything but a con- 
temptible light. Napoleon Bonaparte, in his worldly  self- 
sufficiency, may think that he brands with an ineradicable 
reproach such thinkers als Madame de Stael, when he speaks 
of them as * ideologists :’’ but we may feel sure that, if indeed 
angels be the audience before whom is played this drama of 
ours upon the theatre of the universe, the pity of those holy 
spectators is very far removed from scorn, when they see the 
dull incidents of mortality encountered with a divine enthusi- 
asm; and the weak and straitened creatures of a d: ay toiling 
towards that inly felt eternity, where truth and beauty and 
good are all to be me ‘reed in ONE. 

Neither ought we to suppose that these yearnings and half 
effective struggles are confined to any one place o r period, 
The trite saying of the royal preacher is still the te of of the 
truest philosophy. There is still nothing new under the sun. 
The thing that has been is still that which shall be; the thing 
that is done here, the thine done elsewhere. Ilence the in- 
terest with which the sympathetic thinker must ever regard 
history ; and hence it is that men, surrounded by the erim 
diftic ahuice of their own day, turn again and acain for e xperi- 
ence and consolation to the thoughts and doings of their pre- 
decessors, to find that others have borne and done before 
them as they are doing and bearing now; and that the errors 
introduced by their own too ardent speculations have their 
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counterpart in the baffled dreams and broken purposes of 


the pas =f. 
Turning so to ereat empires of a by C-Fone ds av e WE find :- 


‘That all beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world is brought 
In time’s great periods shall return to nought, 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days,* 


And thus we may look to arrive at many rules of conduct 
for ourselves; what to do and what to avoid. If, for instance, 
it should appear that 1 in Assyria, in Persia, in Rome, in the 
French monarchy, in the old colonial empire of Britain, there 
was always some one fatal disorder which sooner or later en- 
eendered ruin; and then, turning to the present state of 
India. we should find it working with baneful effect in our 
own system, of what shall we not be deserving if we do 
not hasten to expel the poison? Watch the phosphoric 
splendors of an empire's corruption; see every man. striv- 
ing to become a courtier, and the court attracting to its own 
pleasures or personal ends, the arts that were meant to 
decorate, and the skill that should have informed, the entire 
being of soe lety, hieh and low; or else, like a student who 
works his brain until the hands and feet lose all power, con- 
centrates to itself the vigor that should have been displayed 
at the extremities. 

Britain lost the finest half of her American possessions, and 
learned in time, though slowly, a truer colonial policy. But 
there have been two empires in modern times which have 
fallen in irremediable collapse before the influences of two 
different sorts of Centralization ; the evils of each of which 
have been long combined in our own Government of India, 
Let us examine— 

lsti— The bre: ak-up of the Bourbon monarchy in France. 

2nd.—The fall of the Mogul empire in India during the 
same period ; and 

3rd.—Should any reader follow so far, he will be in a_posi- 
tion to form his own application to our own present difficulties ; 
and if he should be led to admit that circumstances, apparently 
diverse, were alike influenced by the abstraction of life from 
the extremities, and alike ended in the paralysis of life at the 
heart: it will then be for him to decide whether the admin- 
istration whereof he is, as the case may be, a spectator, a 
subject, or a member, has not been jeopardized by like mis- 
takes, and led to the brink of similar disasters, 

europe, like India, contains a number of races, not neces- 
sarily divided, in the first instance, by the geographical limits 


* Drummond of Hawthornden. 
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which demark what we are accustomed to consider “ nations.” 
There is reason to believe that the continent of Europe Was 
once occupied by beings such as are now known by the name 
of * Esquimaux,” traces of whom are now only to be euessed 
at in the Cagots, and a few like outcasts. Soon, wave after 
wave poured in the warlike vagrants of Central Asia, the 
Pelasoi, the Tyrrheni, the Piets (Pathans) Scots (Scythians) 
Celts, Cimbri, Sacw (Saxons), Goths (Getwxw or Juts), Teutones, 
and Iluns. Some 7 one region, some in another, the earlier 
arrivals dispersed or expelled the aborigines and their succes- 
sors, then were iene’ by later comers, with whom in 
process of time, they fused so as to appear themselves autoch- 
thonous; till, at last, some fresher hordes, stronger perhaps 
in wisdom than in numbers, established themselves every- 
where as the paramount caste of a particular tract. Thus, 
precisely what happened onee in India, in Eeypt, in Canaan, 
in Greece, and in Italy, seems to have taken place in later 
(though less minutely recorded times) in France. And thus, 
the Frankish nobility , a military class exclusive and tolerably 
numerous, sprang from a conquering stock, and added to 
the privileges of position and wealth, some advantages 
which, originating in superiority of blood, are long presery- 
ed by superiority of food, lodging, raiment, of educa- 
tion, and traditional pride. This class long was held down 
the restless Gaulish nation by the very sword with which 
they may be said to have been entrusted for its defence. 
The burghers protected themselves as best they could, the 
rural population were either serfs or métayers, paying 
either in labor or in’ kind every item that could be spared 
from the absolute necessities of existence, if sure of even 
these. Dy one institution alone is the Europe of those di uk 
days distinguished from Asia. It was the Church which pro- 
tected the poor toiling millions; watched them, and taught 
them, till the time came, and they were fit for freedom. 
A priceless service, though bought “A the dearest birthright 
of the served ; other protection was not to be had; for this the 
people paid all liberty, not merely of speech, but of thought. 
But if the poor man was only permitted to commune with his 
heavenly Father through the medium of the priest, was 
there not in the king : more present deity, an earthly parent, 
less mighty perhaps, | ut then less jealous or more nadiies ¢ 
This fecling probably produced that loy alty to the person ol 
the monarch, which has ceme nted in Christendom so m: ny long- 
lived despotisms. In the king* the people saw the enemy of 


™~ 66 


Upon the king let us, our lives, our souls, &C. 


So Shakespeare, K. Henry VY, iv 
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their enemies: bearded by his haughty peerage with the like 
insolent impunity that overrode themselves, but yet a visible 
Lord round whom they could hope to rally. Of this Richelieu 
learned to take advantage, and founded the mutual relations 
of the three estates as we find it under Louis XLYV., the western 
Aurunezeb. The aggressive wars of this splendid monarch 
like those of his Indian contemporary, gave glory to his throne, 
but ushered in the beginning of the end. The centralization 
of Paris, however, now gravitated to an apparent solidity, just 
as that of Delhi has ‘tened to a visible decay. The ie rench 
noblesse, being exhausted by war and hereditary extravagance 
of living, freed at the same time from the foreign dangers 
which, before the formation of the modern politics al system, 
had kept in vigor their martial skill, ~ deprived of those 
local powers which had been exercised | 'V their fathers in 
feudal times, retired from their imposing attitude before the 
levelling tendencies of the time. ‘Their own weakness, the 
crowing a of the roturiers, weapons no armour could 
resist, and a dise iplined infantry no cavalry could conquer, 
standing armies, the balance of power, foreign and colonial 
commerce, domestic industry, these were among the peculiar 
elements of an ever-progressive European civilization, and the 
power of the greatest feudatories found narrow limits, and 
saved the kinedom from being lacerated by their contentions, 
or parcelled out under their encroachme nts, as oceurred in Ine 
dia. Their privileges indeed remained, and with them sufh- 
cient political importance and weight at court to cause their 
preservation. Instead of surrendering, as they should have 
done, advantages their class had he ld as wage for funetions 
they could no longer perform, they retained them with increas- 
ed tenacity, as a last means of plundering both crown and peo- 
ple. No longer called on to support the oriflamme with feu- 
dal levies, and de riving ample return for any services they still 
rendered by a monopoly of rank and emolument in all honor- 
able professions, they should have been at least stripped of 
that exemption from the fiscal burthens of the state, which had 
belonged to their ancestors under another system. What 
must have been the feelings of universal Irance—among 
whose plebeians were men like Voltaire, Rousseau, Lavoisier, 
Bailly, Diderot, D’Alembert—in contemplating the barrier, 
(to be now and then partially surmounted by wealth and luck) 
which separated the man of such men from dignity and success 
in court, Army, Church, Law, Polities, while it drew a hard line 
between the poor tax-payer and the rulers untaxed. All prizes 
and exemptions reserved for an ill educated class of porphyro- 
geniti, for whom no one could entertain respect when once the 
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eilded coats were off their backs. Yet of such was the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurse of heroic enterprize and manly 
sentiment, the Corinthian capital of polished society! Mean- 
time the work of Government was being done, and the science 
of administration practically studied, by the despised and plun- 
dered proletarians. While an aristocracy answers to its name; 

while, that is to say, a dominant race preserves its advantages 
over the conquere .l—those advantages physical, moral, intellee- 
tual and social, whereby was gaine <i the first ascendane v—s0 
long and no longer, c an it hope to keep its privileged position, 

But these all Centralization must destroy. We shall not find 
the Mussulman nobles, such as they were, giving way before 
this gradual growth of true nobility ; ; but in Irance it was un- 
doubtedly so, and the aristocracy there was overthrown bya 
plebeian class resolved to share in all privilege, while in so doing 
they inaugurated the pure principles by which alone the Chris- 
tian world now permits itself to be ruled. Sie vos non vobis! 
Fighting, themselves, for their pockets, the French learned to 
raise, through meanness and crime,a nobler flag than ever floated 
over the feodal Ban. A great cause leaned upon their arms, to 
make them victors. Wherever we find high aims in public life, 
or breathe the healthy, windy, air of freedom, there we have 
reason, over and over again, to bless the authors of “ the great 
“ nt of modern time.” Far different was the Mogul empire 

India, both in its streneth and its decay, in the causes ot 
ts fall,t and the new system which sueceeded. It is true 
that the Mohammedans, like the Franks. partially amalgamated 
with the subject race; and that their aristocracy was likewise 
founded on official rank and duty. But this despotis zm did 
not, like its Kuropean congener, lay the foundation of bureau- 
cratic efficiency, any more than the official aristoerac y became 
hereditary feodalism; neither was the monare hy overthrown 
by the spread of intelligence among its subjects, nor by the 
diminished power of its local subordinates. 

By the word * Mogul Empire” must be understood that 
regime which, originating in the dominion wrested by Akbar 
from the clorious usurper Shere Shah, was inherited by his 
line for several generations ; and boasted of four of the great- 


* The one possible alternative is believed to be available only under certain 
rare combinations such as exist in England. It isa peculiar blessing of that 
free nation, looking before and after, to link an onward movement with 
the traditions of a great Past. Llere the patricians, continually desee nding to 
lower ranks, while men from these are ris sing to the higher, we lose so mut h 
that is invidious in class-privilege, that what is left remains as a stimulus 
to merit, not an Immunity for race, 


t This does not refer to the late galvanized struggle ending 14th sept., 1897 
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est and ablest monarchs who have ever succeeded one another 
in lineal order or any throne.* ‘Their method of rule is thus 
described in general terms by Mr. George Campbell :— 

«The Mohammedan polity is distinguished from the Hindu 

‘ as altogether wanting the republican. element, and, to a great 
‘ extent, the disposition to riage ee possession, of the 
‘ Hindu; and their tendency has always been to the fovma- 
‘ tion of great empires, having nails ‘Sondel in their com- 
‘ position, but everything centr alized, the only aristocracy 
‘ being official, and the officials the creatures of the sovereign. 
‘The -y had not", like the Hindus, local ties, and local stre ngth. 
* Under their system, the only hereditary offices were those 
‘held by Hindus.—The ministers were the servants of the 
* sovereign, raised by court favour, and often falling as suddenly 
‘as they rose. Under the greatest emperors, who exercised 
* personal authority, there were different ministers for different 
* departments, Hades as well as Mohammedans; but in later 
‘ days, when the emperors were the creatures of successive 
‘ revolutions, power was generally exercised by one prime 
‘minister, who rose for the time to the top of the political 
‘ wheel. There was a certain imperial regular army, principally 
‘ cavalry, and large numbers of local troops or retainers were 
: ente rtained for local purposes by governors of provinces. 

‘The empire was divided into “the great provinces......which 

‘ are known to the present day......T he governors were of the 
same class as the ministers, seldom selected for any local 
‘ qualifications or connection, but despatched from Delhi, and 
recalled at pleasure. Probably the emperors were jealous 
of the formation of any local influence, and for this reason 
Frequently changed the governors, and exercised a very im- 
* mediate control over them. At any rate, anything approach- 
‘ing to hereditary succession to governorships was absolutely 
‘ unknown, and all the vic eroys whose families have now be- 
* come hereditary princes, were but very recently appointed, 
‘ and by mere accident found the control from above with- 
drawn, when the empire went to pieces.” 

The bow, in fact, being overstrained, the Governors of dis- 
tricts took every advantage of its consequent weakness. But 
it was long before they were enabled so to act, and in the 
meantime the formation of inde pendent states, as was after- 
wards done by the Mahrattas and Seikhs, was staved off. For 


* Baber and Humayun being added, there is a line of six; this unusual 
series was partly attributable to the mixture of blood caused by their Hindu 
marriages, 


t For Emperor read Lieutenant Governor, and you have a leading feature of 
the late Mr. Colvin’s Government exactly dese ribed, 


Dre., 1858, x 1 
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we are told, “ the centralization of the Moguls was effected by 
maintaining a sufficient control over the Governors, not hy dimi- 
nishing their power. So long as he held oftice, a Governor was 
the delegate and represe ntative of the emperor ; and wited all 
powers. This was a grand piece of st: itesmanship, only flawed by 
the excessive jealousy of the persons of the subordinate rule Ts, 
and the consequent tende ney toexcite them to counter-intricue, 
The details of the system were very much what we followed 
ourselves for a long time after our first obt: wining sway, and 
the relaxation of whic ‘th, as will be prese tly shewn by instan- 
ces _ rendered a revolution inevitable. “ The Governors them- 
selves managed revenue and ordinary police matters.” (This 
was the duty, formerly, of the district officer with us.) “ But 

‘ had under them commanders of the forces ch: areed with mili- 
* tary disc ipline, and the keeping of the public peace.” [We 
shall see, hereafter, how a hint might have been also borrowed, 
here, from our predecessors. | ‘ Also judges for the trial of cases 
* civil and criminal. Lines of posts were established for the 
* prevention of crime along the grand trunk roads, and milita- 
‘ ry detachments were employed for the suppression of violent 
* crime or disturbances.” [| Yes, but we do not find that the 
civil and military commanders were forbidden to inflict corpo- 
ral punishment, to ensure to the criminals a power of appeal. | 

‘The ordinary police and revenue duties, and in fact the ge- 
‘ neral charge of the country, while all remained quict, were 
‘ entrusted to one establishment.” [Fifteen is believed to be 
the number of departments employed for these purposes by the 
[nelish, previous to 1857. ‘The Governor ap pointed his 
‘agents or kardars to different districts, the smallest sub-divi- 
sion ities that called a Perguna, containing perhaps one 
‘ hundred villages” [tow nships ; - a modern collector and ma- 
eistrate could not nominate or remove the lowest officer in 
revenue or criminal charge, without interference from the 
centre. ] 

Mr. Campbell then sketches the position of the zemindars, 
Canoongoes, and village officers, through whom the kardar, 
under the local magistrate, carried out the details of adminis- 
tration. The system was very much that of the British a 
quarter of a century ago. He then proceeds— 

“Such were the different instruments through whom the 
Moguls governed. In the prime of the empire, the object was 
to centr: alize all ace ‘ounts, Xe., and so oui ara : agains st abuses, the 
object was that all payments should be made in money «+++ 
but in the decline of the empire” [when one minister had 
monopolized all power, and jobbed local appointments for 
money and favor] * the reverse of the system prevailed, vil- 
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‘ lage officers held lands exempt from revenue. District and 
* provincial officers received assignments of particular revenues 

ae The whole official system was also subject to many irre- 

‘ cularitie s. Besides the open conquests of Hlindu confedera- 
‘ cies, and rebellion of Mohammedan governors, enlarged fune- 

* tions and powers were usurped under the name of legitimate 
‘ offices.” And thus, as he shews, arose once more that host of 
petty principalities (against which centralization seems always 
doomed to strive in vain) which finally broke up the whole 
empire, and left it a prey to English conquest. Centraliza- 
tion had failed, the delicate nerves had been eut, by which 
the connection with extremities had been maintained, and no 
homogeneous principle existed whereby they might be again 
united. 

Such were the feodal and the Mogul results of centraliza- 
tion; we have united in our system some of the faults of 
either, with a farther peculiarity similar to that which lost us 
the United States. Not content with taking away nearly all 
real power from the local officers, and leaving the military and 
civil authorities of different departments only sufficiently to 
themselves where so doing can cause them to clash; we have 
removed the central control from the capitals of the dependency 
to that of the mother country. Like the ancient lords of 
Europe, like the Mussulman rulers of India, we are aliens, 
ruling, more or less on our own behalf, a mighty mass of men 
from whom we jealously (and no doubt our instinct is right) 
withhold what rule we can ourselves exert. But if there be 
any truth in the maxim “might is right ;” if the universal 
feeling of mankind in favor of the king or parent be just, 
which leaves power and privilege to him that has the M—as 
long at least, as he can exercise or retain their use—then is 
there a wide difference between us and them. But not only 
so, look to the future, and say what possible elements of 
amelioration lie there in reserve. The fall of the Franks 
broke up Feodalism ; the collapse of Mogul dominion led to the 
abolition of anare shy 3 ; but with us it is inde od apre: ‘s mot le dé luge. 
The scenes which followed the temporar y depression of British 
rule in Central and Upper India; the cruelty, rapine, and 
social dislocation which instantly became general, safliciently 
mark the second grand distinction, and shew that, as far we 
may venture to predict the doing of Providence from what 
we know - the past, no such fate can fall to our lot for m: any 
along year. Only let us be true to our great mission, and 
while oping ever for better things, be ever aware both of ad- 
ininistrative quac kery, and administrative listlessness. To rule 
with diligence is a precept of high authority, but there isa 
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restless activity, an over-governing of the ruled, which does 
more harm than any ordinary amount of neglect. It seems 
tempting tos say ; “come, let us build a stately fabric whence 
shall issue inevitable fiats ; let us reduce the inequalities of 
* place and the hazards of caprice to one standard of right ; 

and again, “away with distinctions of faith and descent” js 
sure to be a favorite ery with people governing a distant de- 
pendency in which they have no immediate personal concern, 
also “let justice be done, though the heaven fall ;” but history 
seems to shew that nothing of this will, in the long run, form 

safe substitute for care ful, conscientious study of detail; and 
a persev ering attempt to scale the steeps of circumst: nee, not 
by patent air- -balloons, but mounting, crag by crag, the difficult 
ground before us, 

It will be well, therefore, to examine a little into the transi- 
tion from practical to speculative legislation since * India Re- 
form ” first set in. Well aware of their delicate position, our 

early conquerors founded a policy which long formed the tradi- 
tion of the India-House. The basis was discourage ‘ment to Euros 
pean settlers as individuals, combined with careful provis ion 
for all prerogative that could be desired for the race. They 
seemed unwilling to provoke or precipitate the clash of such 
antagonistic elements, as long as it could be postponed by the 
two-fold expedient of repression to British immigrants, and the 
apotheosis of those whom they were compe ‘led to admit. 
This was one way of meeting the greatest of all the difficulties 
that can beset the governors of an alien race, much behind 
themselves in intellectual and moral progress ; it was probably 
necessary for the formation of the empire ; and as the empire 
orew, the policy might have healthfully developed with it. 
But the apathy of the conquered population misled its masters ; 
and previous legislation having “ brought India more under 
the direct control of the C rown,’ ’ opportunities ensued which 
were not to be neglected. The ex cpiry of the old Company ‘s 
charter, the successful struggles of reformers in England and 
in France, and the personal peculiarities of Lord William 
Bentinck, conspired to give a marked character to the period 
of that nobleman’s sway. India became a curious toy; 4 
mixture of the petted object of philanthropic fondness, and the 
corpus vile of political experiment. <A perfect fever of reform, 
indeed, broke out here as elsewhere—such disorders being 
often epidemic—and the assertion of native “rights” was 
loud and frequent. From 1831 to 1836, no less than eighty- 
two laws were passed nearly half of which have been since 

modified, superseded, or repealed -including reforms of judi- 
cature, civil and criminal; the entire rev enue, from land and 
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from _— and internal customs ; the coinage, and _ the 
Press, (which was completely freed from restraint, and, 
practically, from control) Regulation V. of 1831 extended 
the powers of Moonsiffs—the lowest judges of first instance, 
and declared natives of India eligible for the office; VII. of 
the same year ordered monthly jail deliveries; III. of 1832 
declared the freedom of slaves; VI. of the same admitted 
natives to the jury-box; by VII. it was provided that, under 
no circumstances, “ English or other foreign law” was ever 
to be followed in the civil courts; VI. of 1833 afforded comfort 
to laboring convicts; I. of 1834 sholshed corporal punishment ; 
XI. of 1835 freed the Press, native and European; VIII. of 
1836 declared natives eligible to the highest bench of first in- 
stance ; and XI. rendered Europeanssubject to their jurisdiction, 
Many of these enactments, it will be perceived, proceeded on 
ideas, in themselves honorable and generous, and those subse- 
quent to 1843 at least were introduced directly in accordance 
with parliamentary legislation, But a_ little observation of 
local peculiarities will tell us, especially after recent events, 
that India was not — is not ripe for the gratuitous introdue- 
tion of those ideas. The abolition of corporal punishment, for 
instance, iid 4 was about the same time extended to the 
native army (as doing away with a practice deemed degrading, 
which was in the meanwhile constantly and publicly applied 
to European soldiers )—was not this a master-stroke of Cen- 
tralization, and did it not serve to strengthen its parent? A 
culprit may be sentenced to imprisonment, or a court-martial 
may dismiss a sepoy from the service ; for these are punishments 
which superior authority can remit. But aman flogged has 
little practical inducement to appeal. He might as well have 
been hanged almost; no authority can remove from his back 
the stripes inflicted by the lower court. Again, a disaffected, 
intriguing soldier was the very last man to come under the 
notice of a court-martial; consequently gpssenys of such ac- 
cumulated in regiments, well-known in many cases to ¥e 
regimental and C ompany officers, but not to be poner ag 
dismissed for lack of power. Some checks might have iain 
easily thrown in the way of individual caprice ; a Commandant 
might have been required to obtain to his order dismissing such 
soldiers, the counter-signature of the adjutant and the officer 
in charge of the Company : ; to flog a sepoy the sentence of a 
regimental court might have been required ; no civil prison- 
er need have been flogged, but by the sentence of a quorum 
of their magistrates; but in the long run the education of an 
English gentleman, the interests and responsibilities of com- 
mand, and the prospect of assassination, would surely keep 
officers from any very gross abuses. 
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This course of legislation was all reversed in a few short 
months; the death struggle of 1857 witnessed the restoration 
of authority to regimental officers, the legalization of corporal 
punishment, the restriction of the Press, the practical exclu- 
sion of natives from offices of trust. But, till then. the 
restraints on loeal authority amounted to nothing short of 
fetters. Not only was the military Commandant rendered a 
cypher in his corps; but m the districts the power of the 
civil rulers was circumscribed in every direction. Increased 
jurisdiction was given to appellate courts, and to the Board of 
Revenue ; prisons were put under central management;  coin- 
ave was equalized, and provincial mints were abolished: and 
the system of “ nugshas ”* introduced, by which countries as 
large as the Austrian empire were to be governed in a study 
hung with maps. In 1857 things had come to that pass that 
adistrict officer had no less than fifteen different superiors 
calling on him for statements weekly, fortnightly, monthly, 
quarterly, half-yearly, and yearly ;+ while presenting to the 
people the old appearance of a visible providence, an idol 
only found to be hollow when struck.t 

India, in fact, had begun to be governed by Ideas, instead 
of Principles. It is only when Idea is wedded to Fact that true 
principles can be produced, but this rule was not observed. 
There can be nothing nobler, in the abstract, than the notion 
that all men are equal; but it is obviously a mere theory, 
applicable to an imaginary state of society, never found strictly 
true in the world of Reality. It may not be easy to get at 
the etymology of such words as ‘ Quack ” or “ Charlatan ;” 
and the original root of ‘* Empiric ” is often lost sight of in 
practice ; but one cannot be far wrong in applying those names 
to persons who, not content with expounding Ideas in writing, 
seize a remote, and apparently helpless dependency, and, in 
utter ignorance of the true data, introduce their Ideas whole- 
sale. And to what purpose ? 

In times of peace a kind of dynamic action may be produced, 
but no chemical or assimilative operation is performed.  Mis- 
chief brews; the patent machinery is powerless—except per- 
haps for evil—the storm becomes a hurricane; and the ill- 
planned, ill-joined redundancies are swept away In an hour ; 
teariné with them portions of the actual structure, together 
with a troop of the luckless understrappers. Such times ol 


* Tabulated returns. 

¢ Calcutta Review, May 1857. “ The District Officer.” 

t The writer knew a magistrate’s life attempted in his own district in 1849, 
on the alleged ground that he “ was of the nation who permitted the slaughter 
of beef.” The culprit was imprisoned for five years ! 
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divine judgement try and search erery man’s work; but woe be 
to the bunglers who reiterate their errors—though they may 
think it is not at their own risk. 

It may seem arrogant; readers may take offence; but it can 
he proved that the facts of Indian life, whereon our system 
should be reconstructed, are not dreamed of by many of those 
who are foremost in the work. Surrounded by people who 
have passed through the peculiar influences of Greek poetry 
and philosophy ; of Roman jurisprudence ; of Christianity with 
its motley elements and universal brotherhood ; of Teutonism, 
with its mystery, woman-worship, chivalry, and self-devo- 
tion, how can the untravelled Englishman comprehend, or 
—. with, a couple of barbaric civilizations, like those 

Manu and Mahommed, where every prine iple is opposed to 
anything of which he has experience? ‘Time was when such 
statements would have been treated as egotistic pedantry ; but 
now all who run may read the rules on which is formed the 
Hindustani character. Recent events have shewn the natives 
of India to be, as a mass, treacherous, eruel, cowardly, and 
imbecile to a degree which persons long resident among them, 
would formerly do their best to — Look at the past and 
present then, ere you seek to legislate for the future! As far 
as any one cause can be addue ed to account for the sudden and 
wide-spread disaffection and insolence of the once submissive 
Indian population, can we not all see that it is to be found 
in the depression of the European name and dignity by 
doctrines emanating from London and Caleutta? Even in 
the heat of the outbreak, councillors could be found in Cal- 
cutta to legislate against the Press, and for Arms in a manner 
which placed the same restraints on E suropeans as on Natives, 
and when Lord Ellenborough—who joins to local experience 
a sagacity which never misleads him unless wilfully divorced 
therefrom—draws the attention of the House of Peers to this 
dangerous pedantry, we find noble Lords rising in all parts 
of the assembly to support Lord Canning, and to denounce the 
opposite principle. The last great deed of the Government 
before the fatal month of May was the completion of a scheme 
whereby native judges would have been empowered to sentence 
Europeans, without the intervention of a jury, to imprison- 
ment—with or without labour, for two years. But Avs 
erehecero Bovkye The lawyers at home were planning, and the 
settlers in India petitioning, the missionaries casting their 
pearls before swine ; the Government calling for statements ; and 
Parliament pouring forth its philanthropy, when the windows 
of the hell were opened, and the fiery flood broke forth. 

The facts of India are certainly not easily learned ; though 
we have now, by a countless price, obtained enough to shew 
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us that the Asiatic and European require separate courses of 
legislative treatment. Sir Charles James Napier, when Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian armies, and proposing plans of 
military reform—for which he has had far more credit than he 
deserved—could think of no better check to Hindu usurpa- 
tion than the entertainment of 40,000 Goorkhas. Now, in the 
first place, it is perfectly notorious that we cannot obtain the 
tenth part of that number ; and in the second, to oppose them 
to Brahminism shews that—as he indeed confessed—Sir Charles 
knew “ nothing of their tenets.” But he might have learned 
them, and in his position; they are known by all who have 
anything to do with them, for rigid Hindus, subservient to 
their Brahmins, are so far from being “ indifferent to the sex 
‘ of a beef-stake” that no slaughter of the sacred animal is 
permitted at Dehrah Dhoon, one of their cantonments where 
scores of European families reside !* 

Is it not then apparent that whatever ideas may be originated 
at the primary or subordinate centre of Government, they 
‘annot generate into healthy life without a process conducted 
by the local and technical knowledge to be supplied on the 
spot? The primary centre of our system must be the imperial 
parliament of Commons, Lords, and Cabinet ; but the opinions 
of clubs, and of journalists, and the sentiments of the constitu- 
encies supply the imperial parliament with a mass of notions 
from which it cannot depart. And who will be bold enough to 
assert, this day, that the affairs of India should be entirely 
conducted by the clubs, the Press, and the ten pounders ?f 

But, it may be asked, are the subordinate centres—Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Agra, Lahore—any better or safer ? 
Is the illustrious Obscurity nominated, from fear or favor, to 
be Viceroy for five years, during the first half of which he 
depends for information upon a clique of elderly gentlemen 
who never cross the Mahratta Ditch, is He the proper person 
for our Universal Dictator? Such men have their uses; they 
givean English tone to policy, a dignified lustre to administra- 
tion; but can it be hoped that they will be entirely free from a 
disposition to govern Asiatics by the experience—or as above, 
by the ideas—of Europe? It is often said that the English 
are not an idealistic race ; but we are becoming cosmopolites, 
and we learn to think it very wise to blend a little pure 
philosophy with what looks like experience, but is only so 
when employed with the facts from which it has been inducted. 
If it were otherwise, there could not, certainly, be a single 

"i 7. of these 40,000 strictly united brethren and brave soldiers chose to 
rebel ? 


t Observe, moreover, that Indian Reformers are usually in favor of a great 
extension of the suffrage, 
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word to say against their application to India; if such rules 

were not of purely Kuropean value, nothing could indeed be 

plainer than our duty to shed abroad their splendor over the 

darkness of the East. 

But, alas, the answer is loudly rendered from every part of 
an empire shattered, because it was too highly finished, from 
every groaning functionary of a system too eood for its pur- 
pose, who has barely escaped from the wreck ‘alive; and who 
sees with a shudder that the re-fitting is likely to proceed on 
the same principles, and in the same docks which built the old 
vessel. Shall we cite the Press? and Englishmen may speak the 
thing they will, because all Englishmen have an interest in 
bringing about the welfare of the state by free discussion ; in 
this country the natives in general are nearly quite apathetic, 
and those natives who take the trouble to conduct a printing 
press make it a medium of obscenity, of personality, or of 
disaffection. 

Shall we take jurispr udenece? The Natura ad summum 
producta of Westminster, introduced bodily at the Presidency, 
and hardly less fatally into the Mofussil C ourts, has broken down 
the landed classes* from Caleutta to Kurnal; from the semi- 
regal Zemindar of Bengal to the cottier Rajput of the Doab: 
thus furnishing to the men strongest in hardihood, numbers 
and local influence, an irresistible temptation to take advantage 
of the temporary weakness of Government that they might 
vent their wild justice alike on the authors of the system, and 
on the monied classes to w hom, alone, it had been beneficial. t 
In Criminal procedure, again, how futile has been the on ope 
duction of that exclusive marshalling of evidence required « 
the Courts, which is founded on the principle, admitted a 
home, that in a Court of Law it is more likely that a man 
will speak truth than falsehood; but against ‘which all the 
habits of orientals entirely and (to us) notoriously militate, 
Here, a Court of Law is the last place in which the usu: lly 
untruthful native will think of truth. Of prison reform, and 
the abolition of corporal punishment ( (the best of all corrections 
for orientals) mention has been m: ade above. E suropean ideas 
could alone produce such w eakness. Prisons in the North- 
west have now reformed themselves; and corporal punish- 
ment has been legalised. 


* Such landholders as Raja Man Singh were required, on the annexation of 
Oude, to shew the titles on which they held their Estates ! 


+ T he M: th: ajuns were the pe ople Ww ho h: ad, by mor {gage and sale, ousted the 
agr ic ulturs il propr ie tors ;: and were ever y Ww he ‘re ‘robbe d, tortured and murdered, 
in 1857. Ought land to be transferable in India, except to the State, for poli- 
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Turn to Political Economy. Rulers in this country are afraid 
to interfere with forestalling and regrating, or to regulate 
prices when starvation and mutiny have been the alternative ; 
because English science says— leave the markets alone.” But 
why does it say so? Beeause facts have shewn that competition 
will keep them level. Among the grain-dealers of this coun- 
try, united by the strictest conformity, social and religious 
combination is the general rule; and is it not clear that com- 
bination can alway s defeat laws for the freedom of: trade formed 
on the opposite “basis ‘Thou shalt not press labor” is the 
eleventh -oniscae satll of Calcutta (actuated no doubt by 
English philanthropy,) for a most just and beneficent modifi- 
cation of which a conscientious and able district officer was 
punished, some years since, with ruinous severity. Now it 
happens that in the part of India where lay the sphere of his 
administration, there are no professional laborers, and that the 
system (declared by M. Le Play to exist, even now, in some 
parts of Europe) is in full operation ; namely, that the laborer 
is a predial serf of the land-owner, at whose bidding alone 
he works cheerfully. The Ganges Canal works were at hand, 
and must be carried on; the Collector was called on to provide 
laborers; he had likewise to keep up the road-communica- 
tion of his district. ‘To do this he thought proper to regulate 
the supply of labor, and to obstruct the oppression of the 
native subordinate through whom he had to work, by a plan 
almost identical to what has been rendered law by the Su- 
preme Government at the beginning of the present year. 
Such is the fate of fair-weather legislation ; such legislation 
as must be expected as long as English law-givers are “allowed 
to proceed, in India, upon English ideas. The only English 
idea we want, indeed, is that of Induction; form your rules 
here, as you do at home, from the facts of the case before 
you. 

Not only has the European race been injured and degraded 
to a dangerous extent by the sratuitous assertion of “native 
equality,* but let it be further remembered that familiarity has 
necessarily a tendency to diminish admiration; the frogs, in 
Phadrus, learned to leap upon king Log. And, yet further, 
there’is (as Mr. Helps has shewn in his reflective ‘book on the 
Spaniards in America) a continual demoralization of _half- 
civilized men, when they are brought into close personal con- 
tact with a conquering race of superior knowledge and better 
habits. Remember, likewise, the constant diminution of pow- 
er, salary, pomp and retinue which has been lowering in this 


* An idea totally opposed to native notions. 
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country the visible greatness of English officials for the last 
thirty years, so that a General of Division or a Chief Com- 
missioner of the present day, presents no appearance of dignit 
in the eyes of his subjects. Even in practical England, the 
circuit judges enter a town with javelin men and sheriffs’ pro- 
cessions; at an Indian court the British envoy is not allowed 
an elephant, and the Judge proceeds to Sessions on a twenty- 
pound hack. 

Sie volo, sic jubeo ; a present despotism, surrounded by signs 
of strength, and enforced by stern consistency, with punish- 
ment and reward equally certain and summary—this i is the sys- 
tem best known to Asiaties, and which might not have been 
inconsistent with the most adequate control and upright in- 
tegrity ; while a very considerable amount of the sweets of 
(subordinate) office might have found their way into the mouths 
of the subject races. That of course, they have, by their 
own conduct, rendered impossible for many a day, but we need 
not forget that it was thus the Moguls, in their palmy days, 
treated the Tlindus, and thus that Runjeet Singh ruled the 
Punjabee Mussulmans, who were placed in charge of large 
districts, and in commands of high military responsibility, but 
never netted. 

But no auspicious precedent seems to support the advocates 
of a remote despotism, conducted on revolutionary principles, 
freakish in operation, and undermined by an endless ramifica- 
tion of appeal, and such has been the system which has pre- 
vailed in British India, more and more, for a long period of 
years, and who can wonder if that system is at last crashing in 
every direction ? 

We have seen the results of two systems of Centralization ; in 
Europe the destruction of local authority, in Asia its usurpa- 
tion. Of the two the latter is the system best suited to oriental 
habits and existing institutions ; and, when wielded by foreigners 
situated as we are, is free from the dan zers to’which it succumbed, 
under the later Mogul rulers. But the principle should be modi- 
fied; a new word must be coined to express that principle—simple 
though it be. For “Centralization” we must substitute “ Unifac- 
tion,” a word unknown to lexicographers, but containing, it may 
be, the germ or text of our duty in this country. To weld into 
a whole, having life in each part, should be the steady practice, 
as it has, by fits and starts, been the theory of Indian administra- 
tion. The results might lack that comprehensive completeness 
so charming to those who regard Government as one of the fine 
arts ; but they would be fruitful in happiness to the subjects, and 
in honor to the rulers. This is not the place to enter into a mi- 
nute exposition of what should be the details of such a plan; 
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doubtless the collective wisdom of the different Presidencies wil] 
be employed in their adaptation to local peculiarities. All that the 
modest scope of a paper like the present, can embrace, is the pro- 
test of one who has seen the mistakes of the past, in their re- 
sults,on the spot; who has shared the suffering of the time: and 
has earnestly bent himself to study the feeling and opinions of 
those around him, native as well as European. He protests in 
their name against three things chiefly ; first, against the incon- 
sistent treatment of India by the people of England, their occa- 
sional unsympathising criticism, and equally mortifying intervals 
of neglect ; second, against the wholesale importation of English 
ideas—however suitable at home—especially during the present 
period of excitement; thirdly, against the weakening of local 
authority by endless central control. 

Part of such a scheme may involve the discontinuance of a 
special service for civil duties of administration. It is not requi- 
site that one should here support, much less confute, the usual 
accusations brought against this body of public officers, either by 
the tradespeople and barristers of Caleutta, or by the barkelings 
of India Reform in London. They may be universally given 
to believe and support the natives; or they may be in the habit 
of robbing them by slow torture; doth charges are at any rate not 
likely to be commonly true: by those who judge without passion 
or prejudice, they seem to be held able and high-minded ; and 
the cries that have been raised against them have been gener- 
ally considered traceable, for the most part, to personal feeling, 
not creditable to their authors. But, looking to history, we 
must admit that there is a basis of truth in the complaints of their 
military confréeres. No instance occurs to memory of a military 
power, in which a special service has had the precedence of the 
army; great satrapies might be civil employments, but from 
Ninus to Napoleon, they are usually found in the hands of suc- 
cessful captains. Now, whatever controversy may have existed 
in former days, it cannot be doubted that, for some time to come 
(at any rate) India must be ruled by the sword; and to have 
district officers with the power which they would exercise ac- 
cording to the views set forth in the present article, yet wanting 
in military experience, and in that influence over their military 
subordinates which such an experience can alone ensure, would 
be likely to lead to much dispute, scandal, and weakness. On 
the other hand, some appointments—and good appointments— 
are now given as rewards to soldiers, which might be much 
better filled by civilians; not so much on account of greater 
business aptitude, as by reason of advantage to discipline in 
the army. It seems to be allowed on all hands that military 
preferment should be the stimulus to military merit, which, 
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however, in the Indian army has been hitherto often encourag- 
ed by the bestowal of sue sh posts as are to be found in the 
Commissariat, the Audit Office, and the Clothing Board. Such 
employ, together with judic ial and revenue appointments in 
districts w hich are not in a position to be disturbed, should 
absorb the existing civil servants, with whom Government 
cannot break the faith implied in their covenant. But the 
command of inflammable districts should henceforth be military 
command, the presiding officer uniting the control of all de- 
partments therein. Two branches of the staff might in future 
exist—the regimental and the executive; the former for offi- 
cering the native corps, to which no man should be hereafter 
posted until he has given satisfactory proofs of efficienc y," the 
purely civil departments being kept totally distinct from either, 
as is the case in England. 

As above said, details are beyond our province, but it seemed 
proper to point out a practical application of our prine iples, that 
we might be protected from the charge of being mere visiona- 
ries. -We disapprove that character no less than the other of a 
mountebank herald of empirical nostrums, whereof the value 
has to be tested by the fate of Empires, and the advance or 
retreat of human improvement and human happiness. The 
subsidence of the rebellion has presented us with a clea 
development of Centralization. It now seems certain that 
not only had our system erred in depressing the Civil and 
Military Local Authorities, but had perniciously affected the 
native noblesse also. W hile on the one hand the Zemindars 
of Oude, upon whom we had, in a spirit of blind pedantry, 
striven to force proprietary rights they did not want, were 
unable and unwilling to hold aloof from—much less oppose— 
the Talookdars who had risen to recover their own claims and 
avenge the spoliation; on the other, those who shewed any 
systematic adherence to their own fallen fortunes in the 
N. W. Provinces were usually members of the comparatively 
small body of tenants-in-chief, whom Mr, Thomason’s settle- 
ment had spared. So closely does one form of despotism 
resemble another in its tendencies, and so ne: uly did the Bri- 
tish Rulers of India complete the fatal parallel with their 
Mogul predecessors, and with the ancient monarchy of 


France. 


* This is emphasized. The dangers and life-long banishment of such duty 
will depress it enough, without the degradation sure to follow if. it have no 
compensating advantage over the European branch of the service. What res- 
pectable young man will serve with treacherous Asiatic s, with no chance of 
exchanging into a home or colonial corps, unless his service become in some 
degree one of selection and merit ? 
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Absit Omen! It is not too late in Oude, and the policy 
pursued there leads us to hope the opportunity will not be 
lost, to organize this useful body of political auxiliaries, 
Even in the North-west something may still be done. The 
utmost that can be expected by a peasantry too ignorant to 
recognize their well-wishers, is protection to life and property 
—the common right of all subjects. But the large estates, 
at any rate, should be kept in the hands of men who fully 
understand their position, and who will not usually be so 
fool-hardy as to face the consequences which can easily be 
attached to the commission or concealment. of heinous crime, 
or the withholding of the Government demand. May we 
not go farther, and hope that the best of this class | may 
become deputy magistrates, gradually imbued with some of 
the principles of British justice, in districts to be divested of 
some of the worse features of British Regulation and Red 
Tape? That associating with European oflicers on something 
like a footing of official equality, they may be gradually led 
to substitute feelings of patriotic friends hip for motives ot 
selfish fear; and form some d: ay that sensitive but faithful link 
between governors and coverned, which the Governmemt of 
British India has hitherto failed to establish? The natives 
have a proverb which tells us, that the trees intercept bless- 
ings intended for the lowlier growth of the soil. Let us 
teach them that a dome of ery stal admits light while it wards 
off tempests. 





Notr.—[It may be thought a practical difficulty attaching to the 
patriarchal system here sought to be applied to each district, that 
with sucha multiplic ity of districts confusion of practice might arise. 
To this objection great attention is due; but it is believed that 
much of its force would be abated if the number of the districts were 
fewer, and, of course, larger than at present—the commissionership 
of the present system is too large again for one man’s management — 
about half the present number of districts, say fifteen for the North- 
west, and so on, would seem a fit arrangement. And farther, so much 
control from the provincial Government as would ensure attention 
on the part of the prefect (or by whatever name the local Governor 
was known) to a simple code of procedure, turning in judicial cases, 
upon a general use of arbitration. But the prefect must be svntted, 
or his authority will not stand. | 





























THE DEHRA DOON AS A SEAT OF EUROPEAN 
COLONIZATION IN INDIA, 


Art, IX.—A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, and of the Native 
States on the Continent of India. By EDWARD 
THorntTon, Esq., Author of the “ History of the 
British Empire in India.” London. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 1857. 


i this unhappy country, the habitation of degenerate 
Mohammedans and quibbling idolaters; sud curru nimium 
propingui solis in terris domibus negatis; where the intolerable 
heat of the climate renders impossible the active labor of Eu- 
ropeans out of doors, or even their permanent settlement as 
inhabitants ; where Portuguese and Armenians have begotten 
an offspring which shares the worst physical and mental 
characteristics of the indigenous native ; it may seem to many 
of the best informed that the very thought of colonization by 
Englishmen is the idlest of chimeras. In the plains which 
form the greater part of Hindustan above the tropic, the 
heat, whether from purely natural causes or not, is of the 
— frightful charac ter for two months in the year ; and 
during the monsoon is only partially relieved by the deluges 
of rain, which leave the saturated soil to reek with malaria 
throughout the greater part of September and October; the 
land moreover is “highly cultivated and shewing symptoms of 
exhausture, while every square foot is literally fought for by 
the teeming population and by money dealers of the greatest 
possible shrewdness and personal frugality, (qualities which 
render them most formidable competitors to any outsider in- 
clined to speculate in land.) In the hill-districts evils of an 
opposite character prevail; uncertain seasons, an inconceivably 
sparse popul: ition, poverty of soil, distance of markets, 

And yet the instinctive eagerness with which so many of us, 
both here and in England, are seizing on the idea, proves that 
Indian colonization must possess at “least speculative advan- 
tages ; while it is undeniable that the cultivation of Indigo in 
Bengal j is carried out to a highly advantageous extent by Ku- 
ropeans. Now, what is the inference fairly flowing from this 
one ascertained source ? Surely that the profitable employ ment 
of European agency for this country lies in supervision, direc- 
tion, and control. Thus it isin all other walks of life; we require 
a large Native Army, but itis nearly useless unless governed 
by European officers ; Civil Government, Railway, and Canal 
Works, all alike proceed on the same basis. Precisely simi- 
lar is the principle at work in the slave states of the American 
Union, where white labor is so debased and unprosperous ; nay, 
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it is so strong a law that, when Toussaint L’Ouverture had 
subjugated the island of Hayti, he positively took the great- 
est trouble to retain the unfortunate French planters in a 
position of respect and influence, that they might continue to 
manage the plantations of which they had onee been the 
owners. This law then assumed, it seems to follow that the 
only sort of European settlement desirable in this country, in 
view of the interests alike of India and England, is the substi- 
tution, by fair means of course, of English for native landlords: 
that is, connection with a certain class of staples of a kind which, 
from high price in proportion to bulk, will pay for the extra 
cost of E suropean superintende nee. This is not likely to take 
place on a large scale in our oldest provinces, where property 
has been long settled, or in the Punjab where many of the 
Sikh gentry have -a firm footing ; but it may take place in dis- 
tricts where the Government has the command of large estates 
greatly increased by the confiscations involved by the late 
rebellion. Still more possible does it seem to be in the lands 
below the Himalayan range, where at present the wealth of 
waters is chiefly wasted on swamps and forests, the home of 
the tiger and alligator. Here material wealth exists in its 
most valuable forms ; the hills abound in fine iron, magnifi- 
cent timber, and excellent limestone ; plentiful streams anda 
rich virgin soil stretch for hundreds of miles along the lower 
land ; while far above, a climate of delightful temper: ature, 
braci ing breezes, or eternal snow, are matters respectively of 
height and distance. All these elements can be utilized by 
sapital, enterprize, and skill of an order superior to what is 
usually possessed by Asiatics. It is to one of these, which we 
believe to unite these advantages with some more peculiarly 
its own, that we wish now to draw attention. 

The Doon * of Dehra is a valley naturally bounded on the 
north, east,south, and west, by the Himalayas, the river Ganges, 
the Siwalik Range and the river Jumna. The eastern drainage 
runs by the local rivers Song and Soosowa into the Ganges; and 
the western into the Jumna by the Asun. The town of Deh- 
ra is nearly on the crest of the watershed between them. 
The two parallel mountain ranges are drained by streams 
running perpendicularly into ‘these tributaries ;\ and thus 


abundant means are provided by nature for the irrigation of 


the soil. 
The area of the valley is 673.8 square miles, while the po- 


pulation (as estimated in 1852) is 32,083 souls, considerably 


* Doon is a Hindee word for the sloping land at the foot of a mountain range, 
connected by Sir H. Elliott with our “* Down,” &e. The affectation of w riting 
**Dhoon” is unwarranted either by ety molog gy or native usage. 
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less than fifty per square mile ; and it contains only about 225 
tow nships, while the total proportion of tow nships to square 
miles in the territories under the Agra Government, is about 
$2,117, and the population upwi ards of 290 to the square mile. 
This remarkable difference is to be attributed chietly to the 
following causes— 

ist.—To the comparatively small temptation presented by a 
forest country in the eyes of original settlers. 

2nd.—To the oppression of the Goorkha Government at 
the beginning of the present century. 

3rd, —Perhaps most of all, to that rooted adherence to an- 
cestral seats, which kept the people of Oude from emigrating 
in any ponies ‘enon during the worst misgovernment of their 
late king, and which would, a fortior?, prevent people coming 
into the Doon from the plains of British India. In times of 
distress the natives of this country will wander incredible 
distances in search of temporary employment ; but they leave 
their families at home and return to them as soon as they con- 
veniently can. We shall come, hereafter, to a curious ‘llustra- 
tion of this, in considering the history of the first English pro- 
prictors. But the causes we have noted require an arlier in- 
vestigation, and we can hope to be excused from the retros- 
pect only in consideration of its unavoidable necessity. 

Of the early history of the district, little is known, In a 

assage from Ferishta cited by Elliott,* it is recorded that 
about the end of the eleventh century of our era, Sultan 
Ibrahim, the son of Masood, marched to a place in the 
neighborhood called Deyra, the inhabitants of which came 
originally from Xhorassan, and were banished thither with 
their families by Afrasiab, They were cut off from inter- 
course with their neighbours by a belt of mountains of difficult 
passage—this corresponds to the Doon. But it was remark- 
able for a fine lake of water about a Parasang and a_ half 
in circumference. No such now exists, though it is not difli- 
cult to suppose that even a larger sheet of water may have 
been near the source of the Soosowa, or Asun, or in the valle "y 
of the Song, under different circumstances from the present. 
But on the whole the balance of probability seems in favor of 
the name being derived from the Dehra or Gooroodwara of 
Gooroo Ram Ray, a Lahore saint, who was buried here about 
two hundred years ago, and w hose shrine—built in the style of 
the Emperor Jchangeer’s tomb—is still the scene of a consi- 
derable pilgrimage from the Punjab in the spring of the year.f 

* Historians of Mohammedan India, p. 205. 


+ Fora pie turesque dese ription of this te mple see Bayard Taylor’ s “ India 
&e.” p. 198. Mr. Taylor's. “ facts,” however, regarding the Doon must be taken 


cum grano salis, 
Derc., 1858, P| 
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The building and its attendants are further supported by 


landed estates, the gift of preceding Governments, which are 
under the control of the Mahunt or chief priest, who appoints 
his own successor. 

In 1660 A. D., Sooliman Shéko, the eldest son of the un- 
fortunate prince Dara, flying from the pursuit of his usurping 
uncle Aurungzéb, took refuge with the Raja of Gurhwal, and 
was by him inhospit: ably seized and surrendered to the de facto 
Emperor. In compensation for this treachery, the Raja receiy- 
ed the Dehra Doon in jagheer. In this family it remained, and 
is said to have been very flourishing till 1744. U nfortunately 
no statistics of this per iod are available. There are said to have 
been four hundred and eighty-three townships, and the nu- 
merous groves of ancient mango-trees scattered over the valley, 
shew that it must have been well occupied, as this description of 
plantation is usually confined to the neighbourhood of villages. 
The land revenue is also variously stated to have been from 
50,000 to 100,000* rupees annually, which may express a yearly 
out-turn of about three times the amount. 

In 1744, however, the Doon was overrun by the Rohilla 
chief Nujeebood-Dowla, whose incursion, by the w ay, fur- 
nishes another proof of the richness of the country, for its 
natural difficulties present otherwise small inducement for 
an Asiatic invader. To the Rohillas it remained subject for 
sixteen years, when they were in turn expelled by the Mah- 
rattas, at that time all but omnipote nt in the provinces imme- 
diately subject to the crown of Delhi, which was by that time 
a bauble in the hands of these marauders. These were in 
turn succeeded, for a brief interval, by the Raja of Sirmoor, : 
neighbouring hill chief. From 1785 to 1788, a period o 
anarchy intervened, during which the Sikhs held a brief occu- 
pancy. It was then recovered by Purdooman Sah, Rajah 
of Gurhwal, who was in turn conquered and slain by the 
Goorkhas in 1803. 

“The invasion of the valley by the British in 1815 during 
the Nepal war, was marked by the obstinate, though ineffec tual 
defence which the Goorkhas made at Kalanga or Nalapani, and 
by the fall of General Gillespie, and a considerable number 
of men under its w alls.”+ It then became a British district, 
but under fluctuating arr angements ; sometimes attached to 
Kumaon, sometimes to Saharunpore, and its poverty and un- 
important general character seem to have been admitted on all 
sides. In 1820, the town is discribed as small and poor; eight 


* Herbert, as quoted by Thornton, says £8,000 


t Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, in roc. 
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vears after it was chiefly remarkable for its cantonments; M.- 
Jacquemont calls it a very large village; in 1842 it had be- 
come a large town, 

But in 1823 the heights on which now stand the Sanitaria 
of Mussoorie and Landour had been visited by tourists from 
the English station of Saharunpore, and the convaleseent 
depot and civil station were gradually established. A Eu- 
ropean population of fully 2,000 souls, with barracks, shops, 
churches, schools ,and other institutions, naturally gives a stimu- 
lus to the trafhe of any town which may be its emporium, and 
Dehra now imports yearly goods, in grain, cloth, &c., to the 
extent of about £40,000 from the plains, besides what goes 
direct to the hill stations. The station of Dehra is moreover 
permanently occupied by aregiment of Goorkhas, and about 
twenty Christian jfamilies; so that it is now a populous and 
thriving town, in which masonry buildings are rising daily. 

Far other is the state of the district which, whatever it may 
have been under the earlier Gurhwal government, shews sad 
traces of the subsequent devastation and misrule to which it 
was subjected. The subjoined statement, taken from an offi- 
cial publication, * shews that full three-fifths of the culturable 
land in the distriet was uncultivated ten years ago:— 


CULTIVATED. UNCULTIVATED. 
| Culturable. 
Barren. |— 
| 


— —_— —_—~— 


Waste. | Lately abandoned. 








34,327  1,19,895) 48,157 5,833 


| 


————— wee — 


| 53,990 





The total area of the district is about 4,31,000 acres. 

The portion at present covered by forests was always pro- 
bably more or less, such as it is now, and is here set down as 
barren. The remaining portion of fifty-four thousand acres, 
a large portion of which is entered as lately abandoned, is 
what was available in 1848 for the purposes of cultivation, but 
lying waste for want of capitalists and laborers, The present 
accounts stand thus :— 


* Mr. A. Ross’s Settlement Report of 1848. 
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it must not be supposed however that all this land has falle n 
out of cultivation under British management, or that less land 
is occupied now than in 1816, when we first obtained the 
district. On the contrary, it 1s only a portion of some 48,000 
acres recently taken up, that is between 1837 and 1848. It is 
no doubt melancholy to find any of this land abandoned, and 
that too, after great sums had been spent on Its clearing and 
preparation, and the fact may seem ominous for the fortune of 
subsequent speculators. Y et it must be stated, in its full sly- 
nificance, before any infe ‘rence can be safely drawn. 

During the period above specified, various speculators, chiefly 
retired Europe an officers, struck with the many advantages 
and attractions of the district, its proximity to the hills, the 

ast amount of vacant land, the fine scenery, and the abun- 
dance of game, entered into ‘arrangements, on terms believed 
to be very favorable to themselves, for the cultivation of ex- 
tensive areas, The rent was to be free for the first three years, 
and to rise by slow degrees, till in the course of years, it was to 
reach seventy-five rupees (£7-10) per 100 statute acres. At the 
expiry of fifty years the land was to be open to a fresh settlement. 
These terms, more or less modified by later orders, were found 
sufficient to lead to the land being eagerly taken up for culti- 
vating purposes on clearing leases; the timber was nearly 
valueless in the Dehra market, as any one might cut where 
he liked, and nothing was paid until it left the distriet. Sub- 
sequently timber became scarcer, and the Government having 
resolved on preserving it, the grantees came forward, and 
asserted their rights at any rate to protect themselves against 
trespass, =T his was coneeded in the form of prospective 
manorial rights to what stood on the grants. The point of 
mesne profits, for which the grantees next sued, is adhue sub 
judice lis, and likely to be decided by the English courts. An 


order was likewise issued from home prohibiting the holding 


of land by the officers of Government; many of the grantees 
had thus to sell their farms at a short notice; the bulk of theit 
assamees or cultivators deserted them sooner or later; the 
crops planted failed from a variety of causes; the machinery 
erected was too expensive, too complicated, or too heavy ; and 
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in the eastern Doon the grantee of the “ Endeavor Farm ”— 
a Mr. V aughan—perished with his family, victims to the ma- 
larious fever of the neighbouring marshes. 

Doubtless this, however pl: linly told, is a sad story, but. it 
would surely be worse than idle to make it a text for aecusa- 
tion and recrimination. There were probably faults on both 
sides; and the Government paid handsomely for any loss they 
may have caused by the forced sale of grants held by the 
prohibited class. Moreover it may be questioned whether 
this prohibition and the conseque nt transfers would of them- 
selves have done the cultivation any great harm, while the 
circumstances connected with the timber are of still less 
relevance. The grants were given for the purpose of cultiva-: 
tion, and the grantee had full right to cut whatever timber he 
3 "ager But in 1840, this was the only use he could make 
of it, and it stands to reason that, had timber possessed any 
wi r value at the time, one or other of the contracting parties 
would have appropriated it by a distinct clause in the avree- 
ment. Deprivation of what fis worthless can hardly be called 
a loss; when the timber became valuable, the erantees were 
allowed to protect it. 

The remaining causes of failure to be considered are— 

Ist.—The large size of the grants. 

2nd.—The flight and death of cultivators. 

3rd.—The inexperience of the grantees, and 

4th.—But connected with the preceding.—The illusory 
nature of the expectations, and of the supposed advantages, 
held out by Government. 

With each cause, a remedy will probably suggest itself; so 
that the failures of the past will, from the very nature of their 
treatment, become guides to the future. Now, the three Hope 
Town Grants which were sanctioned in 1840 to Messrs. Smith, 
Gwatkin and Maxwell, in one common lease, ‘comprehended a 
tract of nearly nineteen thousand acres, of which nearly ten 
thousand acres were to be cleared within twenty years on ye 
of en and on which they laid out in the course of 
few years no less a sum than four lakhs of rupees, £ 40,000 
ste ling, They further acquired by purchase two enormous 
tracts lying north and | south of these esti ites. —** Attica and 
Innisfail,”—a large tr: * Markham,” in the eastern Doon, 
and also took upa vast grant in the Saharunpore district. 
With the latter there is here no concern, except to note that 
it must have been a great addition to the responsibilities of the 
grantees, who had, up to near the end of 1843 obtained “ no 
return” from the undertaking, which had “ swallowed up 
yearly much more than it had yielded.” And be it remem- 
bered that, though the warrant bears date in this very year, 
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1840, some of the land had been held by them as early as 1837, 
It is of course impossible to say what returns the crantees 
might have ultimately obtained from the lands, but it is pretty 
certain that their successors, Who got them for a very smal] 
outlay, have realized nothing ; indeed the grant villages have 
notoriously fewer inhabitants and less cultivation than ever, 
at the present time. Obviously in a thinly-populated coun- 
try, one of the great aims of a settler must be to obtain eul- 
tivators; let us see what progress towards this object was 
made by the holders of these large and almost uninhabited 
tracts. In a letter forming part of the series under review, 
the grantees stated that ‘* the clearances extend to 000 
acres and upwards, and that they have settled a population 
of 4,200 souls” (me ‘morial of grantees, appendix F, page 13.) 
To this paper is annexed an extract from = an eileen hy 
the Board of Revenue, dated September, 1839, in’ which 
the Board express their regret that ‘‘a heavy loss has been 
incurred by the grantees, as a large proportion of the cultiva- 
tors thus hospit: ably entertained deserted 1 as soon as more favor- 
able seasons encouraged them to return to their former homes.” 
In another address,* the Grantees state that the difficulties 
which have interposed to prevent their obtaining any return 
from the lands are, first, “ the unhealthiness of the tracts which 
was the cause of the inhabitants of the Dhoon (sic) never 
settling on them;” second, the absence of available population for 
the purposes of cultivation; third, the extreme and firmly root- 
ed prejudices against the place which were entertained by the 
inhabitants of the ne ighbouring districts ; and * last, not least, 
the utter absence of experience and want of data to refer to.” 
They proc ‘eed to say that about two thousand of their cultiva- 
tors, alter a period of deadly fevers, left the grants, others 
having meanwhile died. 

Now there is nothing here that bears on the defence of the 
policy y of the Court of Directors in enforcing the sale of these 
unfortunate farms; nor should any blame be inferred on the 
conduct of the grantees, further than this, that 40,000 acres 
(which is the extent of their holding admitted in the letter 
under notice) formed far too large a tract to be profitably 
worked, where there was not only no certainty of obtaining 
laborers, but every reason to believe they would not be obtain- 
able. ‘Taught by these results the home Government of that 
day resolved that no crant of more than four thousand acres 
should be viven in future, 

We have seen that the first three of the causes above enu- 
merated are patent from the admission of the grantees them- 


* To the Political Agent. September, 1852, 
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selves. What was the nature of their error as to the advanta- 
ges to be derived from the possession of the erants ? 

The terms of the warrant, as subsequently interpreted) by 
the Honorable Court, contemplated the grant of land on a 
clearing lease for fifty years, to be open to fresh arrangements 
afterwards, and it was moreover ruled that covenanted offic ers 

could not hold them. But the leases were taken by aC ompany, 
most of whose members were covenanted and commissioned 
officers of the military and civil services; and under an impres- 
sion (as appears from various passages of the above cited letters 


and memorials) that they, the grantees, were entitled tothe use of 


the timber, not only to apply to the purposes of the grant, but 
to sell,* and that they would reap the benefit to themselves, 
and their heirs or assigns for ever, of all the capital they 
might expend. They seem to have expected that Government 
would make canals wherever they might be required for the 
irrigation and drinking-water of the grants; and that the pro- 
duction of cereals and sugar would be suflicie ‘ntly cheap, plen- 
tiful, and marketable to return them a reasonable profit. 

It would serve no purpose to revive long-buried disputes in 
regard to some of these expectations, or to attempt to appor- 
tion the share of blame due, respectively to the grantees 
and the Home Government. It appears to us more im- 
portant to point out the lessons gained by all this sad ex- 
perience; so that while, on the one hand, Government should 
lay down such clear conditions, that no one can misunderstand 


them: on the other. future scttlers may know what limits of 


possibility or expedience should bound their desires. Prudent- 
ly undertaken the settlement of the Doon may yet make it, 
in the language of the grantees, ** the Garden of India.” 

The prospect it holds out to the settler is this. In a country 
2.300 feet above the seal-evel, sheltered alike from the 
parching blasts of the Indi an hot season, and the cutting cold 
of winter; abounding in water power, timber and lime, with 
the pleasant and healthful wate ring places of Mussoorie and 
Landour close at hand; abundance ‘of forage for cattle, and no 
lack of game for sport; with a made road running down to 
the head of the Ganges Canal at Hurdwar, whence goods can 
he sent by water to Caleutta: there are a few thousand acres 
of land to be settled. This land the Government offered on 
terms which it now appears were not understood; and the 
work is to do again. As far as in them lay the revenue au- 
thorities have been anxious to retrace their ste ps. It is believ- 

ed that two thousand acres will be the largest grant made to 
any one concern in future, but that the maximum of pr: ant 
rates will be fixed not at 75 rupees per 100 acres, but at the 


* It has been already shewn that this is at least doubtful, as timber was not 
marketable in the Doon at the time, 
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average of the neighbouring estates, which is ngs much less 
than this, and certainly forms a fairer standard of ap praise- 
ment. What the neighbouring estates have paid for years ean 
be paid) by a prudent grantee, when he has had time to bring 
a small handy grant into work; the three years free and the 
commencement from three annas (4$d.) per acre to remain in 
force, Disputes about the timber will be very rare, as the forests 
have now been pretty sharply defined and separated from the 
cleared land. ‘There is little or no land ¢ actually barren or 
unculturable in the Doon; the name is given to land covered 
with timber. Now inasmuch as this timber could not. be 
cleared without great expense, and is moreover far more valu- 
able than cereal produce (which latter can be procured with 
very little difficulty or expense from the Saharunpore district, 
twenty miles off) it is clearly desirable that the forests should 
be preserved, and cultivation duly confined to such places and 
such crops as will be profitable for a continuance. 

Timber is something not easily obtained elsewhere, and 
growing very prolit aly ly inthe Doon. It seems theretore the 
abviows interest of the state to retain the 1 nvht to those tracts, 
which however might be farmed out for toleral ly lone periods 
to persons engaged i in the timber trade, to pk: int, and to work 
on certain conditions; it would further be proper to respect 
the right of all existing zemindars and farmers to the timber 
that may be growing on their lands; and to give out in future 
nothing but culturable, that is, ne arly eleared land on acricul- 
turable leases. The probable nature of suc th le: asses hi: as he cn 
glanced at before, but it may be asked what crops could be 
profitably grown, and by Europeans, on so small a piecee of 
ground as 2,000 acres ? 

To answer this question it will be proper to compare the 

‘apabalities of the best Doon lands for producing each kind of 
crop, with the corresponding produce en_ the Trans-Siwalik 
plains. The subjoined table shews the comparison in the three 
great staples for Dehra and Saharunpore, two districts separ- 





Sugar per acre. Rice per acre on maunds. | Wheat 
| ‘ | 








| mids, 
| ‘igated. |Non-irrigated 
Zillah Dehra. we. 40 Rs. worth | "7s 10 i'7 or 8 
Zillah ea 90 to 100 r 25 to 50 | 15 
| 


iN. B. The Sugar produc e ois duwe in money wala, the 
rest in bazar maunds of 82 Ibs. av. ] 
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In other words, the productiveness of the soil in regard to 
the three commonest food erops is about one-half that of the 
nearest district in the plains. Now, when we add to this that 
labor is scaree, and that the subsistence of a Europe an family 
absorbs a vast expenditure compared with that of natives, it 
will appear at a glance that the production of cereals is not 
likely to be remunerative to the settler. No doubt seed might 
be improved ; ; and a higher style of farming might possibly be 


labor to some extent supplied by machinery; but after all, 
wheat is grown in abundance close by, and flour often sells as 
low as a maund for a rupee. Ten rupees an acre would not 
vield a fortune with that speed which colonists would no 
doubt desire. 

But when we turn to Indigo, Coffee or Tea we find the case 
widely altered. Here are crops not produceable without 
enterprize and skill; requiring delicate and watchful treat- 
ment, rather than profuse and perpetual labour: and in all 
these respects offering positive advantage to Europeans. Five 
years ago, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the then) superintendent, 
exerted himself most earnestly to stimulate the growth of 
tea by the native land-holders, offering them land on most 
advantageous terms, and similar conditions for the purchase of 
the raw leaf. None would undertake it, they simply shrank 
from the delay, and the small sum = which would have to be 
locked up till a profit was made. At the same time Colonel 
Elwall (Retired List.) with another gentleman, took a few hun- 
dred acres of land at Hurbunswala, as a farming speculation. 
It may be doubted whether either of them had ever before 
seen a tea-plant. The first year little or nothing was done ; 
some angyen or four acres were planted, but probably no great 
skill or care was used, for half the plants died. In the four 
suecee ine ye however, some hundred and thirty acres 
were filled in, “a we understand that the crop for 1858 is 
estimated at ten thousand pounds av. We cannot speak with 
any degree of certainty as to the outlay ; but we believe from 
common report that, with the present rate of ruling prices, 
a return of upwards of cent. per cent. may be fairly assumed. 
A visit to this plantation has enabled many persons to form an 
opinion on the subje ct of te a-2TOW Ing ; and although the ‘re are 
natural limits to politeness on one side and curiosity on the 
other, sufficient information would, doubtless, be afforded by the 
managing proprietor to any one duly introduced, such, that is, 
as to enable the visitor to unde stand the seene before him. 
He will find bushes of five years old being picked, and yield- 
ing three or four hundred eal of tea per acre, which 
will sell on the spot for five shillings a pound; the se ed plots 
with their young plants ; the blinds of straw stretched over the 


Derc., 1858. q | 
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seedlings to temper the rays of the summer sun until the y 
dug out and planted in the garden, and a certain amount of 
artificial | irrigation applied during the hot months. These labors 
he will find performed by men, mostly from Oude and the 
eastern districts, on monthly wages of eight shillings, who are 
housed 1 inh the villawe, supplied with tools by the estate, and 
tende din sickness I, \ the man: lene prop rietor, No € hing amen 
are employed, in the small, but neat and ine xpensive fae tory ; 
the process of making the tea is successfully carried on by 
the tlindustanis attached to the concern, and the article seljs 
at the pric es ave ‘raced above. The whole expense of thus 
managing one hundred acres of tea earden may be estimated 
iit LS00 annually, besides the subsis tence of the Huropean 
manager, and the imterest on the capital invested. In the 
first year the return is almost x2/, and it is not till the fourth 
that it begins to exceed the outlay ; but from that time all is 
plain sailing. The rough caleul: ation eviven below re presents 
what would be realized, under favorable circumstances , and 
with proper care and skill. 
[expense per 100 acres. Yield per 100 aeres, 
Ist Var ceccccecccsccees eee L800 Nil. 
2nd VOCAL. cccecececeeesceesee ee LUO 1,000 Ibs. at 5s. p. Ib, 250 
Brd YCaLr.......ccecccccceeseeL800 5,000 lbs. at 5s. ,, 1,250 
Ath year.....ccccsceseseeeeee- L800 30,000 Ibs. at 5s. 4, 7,500 
Four years interest on U 
(say ) £1,000 at LO p. ct. j 
3,600 3,600 
[N. B.—This caleulation is for one hundred acres in an equal 
state of forwardness : not planted piece-me: al and gradually, 
as was done ‘at Harbunswala, It is — conjectural, and is 
higher than would be realized in practice. | 
‘Now a profit of even half of £5,400, ite ‘'s a handsome sub- 
sistence for a European family for their first four years of 
strugeling; but we must remember that thereafter the 
yearly account is, for extraordinary luck and management, 
represented by a gain of £7,500 on an expenditure of £900, or 
upware ds of six thousand a year on one hundred acres. A 
Company with a joint stock of £5,000 could work an estate of 
far more than five times this extent, because in fact the ex- 
pense would not increase proportionably to the extension of 
land, W ith re fe rence to lndigo and (" oll fee, sti itis stic s are le ‘SS 
accessible, and it is not easy to say more than this, viz. : that 
these articles crow well in the Doon. But there ean he little 
doubt that, if Government. will cive grants of one to two 
thousand acres to an Sarope an proprie tary on a moderate rent 
and a perpetual settlement, and if the settlers will lay them- 
selves out to procure laborers, will support them from their 
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capital, and will treat them with firmness, judgment, and due 
consideration, then the two crops of tea and coffee may be 
erown to an enormous profit. excellent roads cross the district ; 
irrigating canals are already numerous ; there is an extensive 
demand at Landour, Mussoorie and Dehra; and the Ganges 
Canal, whose head at Hurdwar is only twenty-five miles ro 
Dehra, conveys goods to Cawnpore at a rupee por m: aund, 
little more than titty shillings a ton, so that even if the m: arket ‘ts 
here were elutted, a profitable sale could still be commanded 
down-country. 

It remains to consider the question of salubrity. The climate 
is temperate for India, as will be seen in the annexed ther- 
mometrical and meteorological statements ; but there is a wide- 
spread and somewhat substantial suspicion as to the healthiness 
of the district asa place of residence either for natives or Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The failure of several of the grants has been partly 
traced above, to disease and mortality ; aud certainly no race 
of men, either soles senor or masters, will long remain engaged 
in an unequal combat with bad * air and water.” 

Now Dehra and its environs, standing on a well drained 


ridve, are not by any means unhealthy. When cholera was 
raging in the N, W. P rovinces two years ago, there were only 
230) deaths in the town— —possibly two per eent, but the 


mortality in the Goorkha lines, which were ill-draine 1 and out 
of repair, was five per cent., while only one man in the Civil 


jail was attacked and he recovered. The total proportion of 


reported deaths in the district to the total population was 
exactly one per cent. In the Allygurh district at the same 
time the per centage was 1.6. 

The healthiness or otherwise of any part of the Doon will 
be found to depend chiefly on simple sanitary precautions. 
Undrained marshes, inte reepted ventilation, and bad drinking- 


water. are common in forest countries ; and in those parts of 


the valley where it does not pay to remove them, human habit- 
tation is almost impossible ; the villages are deserted.; the 
elephant and the tiger alone disturb the solitude. In = more 
open spots a lieht breeze is const antly blowing. Tee forms in 
winter, and man and his business prosper well. There is no- 
thing then, in this department of the question, to sct aside the 
views already advanced, and which are now ree apitulated. 
First, that about three quarters of the total area is to be 
viewed as perpetual forest, and to be preserved, for the pu- 
blic benefit, as timber-ground ; second, that of the remainder, 
about one-half is available for the occupation of speeula- 
tors and offers peculiar attraction to Europeans; third, 
that the Government is likely to lend a favorable ear to 
applications for a permanent settlement at low rates ; fourth, 
that works of irrigation are either in existence, or could be 


easily made. 
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To these may be added the mention of one or two othe; 
facts of considerable: importance, This district alone, of al] 
the sub-presidency of Agra, or the North-Western Provinces. 
was totally undis ached by the political hurricane of 1857. 
A slight scarcity of funds was felt, which was promptly sup- 
plied by the issue of a local and temporary paper currency : 
otherwise nothing nino to shew that the Whole country 
was convulsed, and a prey to fire and sword. Farther, at 
Mussoorie there are admirable schools for children of either 
sex, and the shops furnish every comfort of life at moderate 
prices. A small convalescent depot of Muropean troops adds 
to the sense of security, and to the * Ilome” air which is so 


rm ; . - ‘ : 
lhe temperature, as found by comparison of observations for 
many vears, Is as shewn below— 


Mean winter. Mean summer. | ‘otal Mean. 





57° Fahr. SS” 12-5 


The average rain-fall for the last fifteen years, for the sta- 
tion of Dehra is little, if anything, below eighty inches. In 
April and May, and in October, November and December, 
rain searcely ever falls ; the greatest fall being usually in July 
and Augus t. From about 20th Se ptember to 20th October, the 
drying of the soil sometimes eenerates malaria, and the climate 
is then most rel: AXING, 

No mention has been made of the Government tea-planta- 
tion at Kaolageer. It was begun as an experiment, under the 
orders of the Supreme Government, and no e xpense has been 
spared upon its organization. It would not, therefore, furnish 
correct data for our purpose. A full report is expected soon 
to issue from the press, and to that the reader may be refer- 
red. We would only submit that the plantation having led the 
way and proved the! suitableness of the Doon for tea, shoul ; 
now be made over to any Company which can give proof o 
stability, and of a disposition to supply seed, and to shew Aw 
consideration for the publie welfare which has always charac- 
terized the Government garden. 

Nor has any thing been said of the interesting experiments 
on the rearing of silk worms, in) which Captain Hutton has 
been so long engaged, and to whic h the Government has late- 
ly give n support. These, bei ‘ing conducted at Mussoorie, are be- 
yond our present province: as is likewise the fertile hill tract 
of Jownsar, where turmeric, red pepper, ginger, Ww: alnuts, 
honey, potatoes, cassia, and opium, are produc ‘ed in abundance. 


















MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


LIST OF WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST PUBLISHED 
DURING THE QUARTER. 


Christian Education for India in the Mother Tongue. A State- 
ment on the formation of a Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society. London, LSOR8, 

Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, Occasional 
Papers, Nos. 1 and l/l. London, ISOS, 

The Lducational Destitution in Bengal and Behar ; and the 
London Christian Vernacular Education Society for In- 
dia. Calcutta, Lsoa, 


Tue Christian Vernacular Education Society for India will be, if 
fully and suecessfully carried out, as its projectors warrant us to 
aticipate, the most glorious result of the Rebellion, which has so 
directed the attention and the prayerful energies of the English nation 
to this land. Beginning as it now does with small things, it may yet 
form the first wave of an under-current of Christianising and civilis- 
Ing influences that, though for atime they may not bulk largely in 
the eyes of the world, will result in changes higher and more thorough 
th: an our rulers have hitherto dared to dream of, changes which many 
of them have pronounced both wrong and impossib le. 

The first two of these pub ications are issued hy the Soe lety itself, 
with the view of e xplaining its objects, constitution, and modes of opera- 
tion. Its Provisional Committee numbers among its members many 
of the best and wisest of those who have always shewn an intelligent 


interest, or have personally lived and laboured, i inthe country. It 
embraces retired C viper ans and Milit. uy officers, as well as Missionaries 
and Lay Secretaries of Missionary Societies. At its head stand the 


names of ndings, Kinnaird, and Culling E, Eardley ; while its 
Secretaries represent the four leading Missionary Societies in England 
—Church, Baptist, Wesleyan, and London. It will,and has already, 
put itself in connexion with practical men in India, with the view of 
at once receiving advice, and calling forth co-operation. — Its oecasion- 
al papers are composed of the letters of such, and of such information 
from India as will lead the Society in) England to increased and wise 
effort. Union, and a resolution to walk together as Christians, and to 
work together, so far as they agree, are to characterise all its acts, 

It sets out with the acknowledement, which all seem now to have 
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agreed in, that the education of the young is all — int, but that 
it should, 1 lth all its de ts uls and low de ‘erTrees, be Con idue te «dL } 'y prot eSsio nal 
teachers under the superintendence of ordained missionaries, whose time 
will thus be mainly devoted to evangelistic work, while that whieh jis 
purely educational, and we think quite as important, will be better 
done than hitherto. Their objects are thus a educational 
and thoroughly Christian, while in themselves they are m: unly two.— 
“ Institutions for training masters to teach = in the: ir mother tongue, 
‘ and the preparation of Christian books, in’ the various langua: ves of 
India.” Taught by the failure of Governinent Edueation, the Soc lety 
will concentrate and intensity its operations, confining them at first to 
a few centres, and to the two objects that wilt most affect the whole otf 
education in the land—Teachers and Books. <As we read the manly 
and frank statement of the Society, we cannot help fecling with some 
degree of bitterness, that a scheme for assisting and promoting education 
in every way soadmirable as that enunciated in the Education Despatch 
of 1854 has been burked, nay, directly set aside by every act of the 
Supreme Government of India since it was issued. The Grant-in-Aid 
system there so strongly recommended, and se wisely and benefici: uly 
carried out in England, would have sobved the § Religion’ difliculty 
for ever, and yet have been the most effectual means of Christianising 
the country. Such a Society as this could then have claimed and 
received large assistance, on the rround of the secular instruction 
imparted, and thus have become a direct teaching body, spreading 
its blessings over a large extent of country. W hen the Government 
le: arns, as the ‘'y will soon do, to adopt the policy of the Despatch, a po- 
licy reiter; ated by every Edueationist lay and missionary in the 
country,—a poliey earnestly recommended by the Lieutenant- Governor 
of Bengal, and again, in spite of ignorant  reproof, advanced 
by the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal ; when it ceases to 
be itself the School-master, to monopolise native education, to edu- 
cate badly and non-mor: ally, to discourage all efforts but its own, 
and drive all as interlopers off the field : - when it is no longer 
direct! y connected with any college or body of schools, but ex- 
pends the large sums that it squanders on such, in encouraging all 
who will undertake the enlightenment of the ignorant and the eleva- 
tion of the degraded ; when it is honest and does not oscillate, 
as now, between two contradictory policies ; then will it be, what God 
has est: ablished every Government to be—IIis instrument for the true 
civilising of His people. And by this scheme also it will adhere to 
the most thorough neutrality ; it will abandon its present ttolerance to 
its own creed. “Such acts as have recently taken place in its educa- 
tional operations, will never be repeated. The Court of Directors 
will not refuse or delay aid to a Missionary school, on the ground 
that its own college supplies suflicient education for a district, and 
then at once establish, under the orders of the Court of Directors, 
an “ orthodox” Hindu school in the same locality ; it will never 
again condemn the Sonthals to barbarism, because Christian Mission- 
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arivs had the civilising of them, nor will it again issue such an 
order as its ** last”—that the alre ady miserable e xpenditure for edu- 
cational purposes be not imerease d—for it is dead. 

The English Grant-in-Aid system is the best and healthiest—we 
had almost said most necessary—concomitaunt to such a Society as 
this, and its influential committee should direet their keenest efforts 
to the healthy establishment and carrying out of it. If the old 
Puritan spirit of England awake to the whole question of a wise 
Christian Edueation for India, with God’s blessing it will be done. 
At present the time Is auspicious and the motives noble. 


‘A Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, originated while yet 


the war of the mutineers combined to rage, supported ona scale worthy of 
England’s wealth and India’s magnitude, and aiming at ultimately giving every 
ehild in India a Christian teacher and Christian books, would be a memorial of 
a crisis that can never be forgotten, on which we may humbly trust that the 
Lord of all nations would smile.” 

The third pamphlet is a report) given in by Dr. Duff to. the 
Missionary Conference of Caleutta, on the sub ject of the formation of 
this Society. It shews what India’s part in the effort must be, and 
points out in detail, and with much wisdom, the preparations that 
must be made, and the means that must be adopted, to carry out the 
plans of the Society, under the heads of the Agent, Principal or Ilead- 
master, Locality, P upils, Boarding Establishment, Monthly Allowance, 
Wives, Non-Christian Students, Studies—Medinm of Instruction— 
Subject Matter of Instruction, FE mployme nt after being trained, and the 
Organization and Superintendence of the common vernacular schools. 


General Introductory Lecture delivered to the Students of the 
Caleutta Medical Colle ge at the opening of the Session of 
the 15th June, 1858. By Thomas Thomson, M. D., K. 
R. S., Surgeon Bengal Army, Professor of Botany. 
Calcutta, 1858. 


AxytiinxaG from Dr. Thomson, on the subject of Edueation for his 
own profession, must be received with respect by all who know his 
character and abilities. With most of the counsels to his native 
students, and statements as to the mental training necessary for the me- 
dical profession, we quite agree. He himself sees the wisdom of con- 
fining himself to the consideration of what is necessary for a purely 
professional education, but cannot resist the temptation, so com- 
mon to most medical and scientific men, of having a fling at the 
purely literary or general education, on which all hopes of success 
in that which succeeds it must be based. In seeming to charge 
it with defectiveness in methods, he in reality attacks it on the ground 
that it is not, what it does not profess to be and will ever strive 
to avoid being, more external, observing, in fact utilitarian. The 
present ery for more of this element in education, is now ruining it 
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introducing mere superficiality, sclolism and empiricis m, where forme rly 
there was aceurac Vv if not extent, inte nsity of not wide diffusion, ste rling 
and honest pride with one if not ability to prate about, many 
acquirements. It is the absence of what Dr. Thomson penilietion, 
the want of a thorough and more lenethened weneral edueation. w/the 
superficial sprinklings of this physical science and that, which n ns . 
such bad professional me Ny and deluges our professions, and especially 
the medical, with men of whom our foretathers would haye been 
ashamed. Apart from his remarks on this point, Dr. Thomson's 
Lecture should be carefully read by every native student. If he sins 
on this question of education, he sins as his brethren Hartley, Thomas 
Brown, and Abercrombie have done, in materialising philosophy. The 
ideal and non-utilitarian cannot co-exist with an enthusiastic love of 
the medical profession. 


My Journal; or what I did and saw between June 9th and 
November 25th, 1857 3 with an account of General Have- 
lock’s march from Allahabad to Lucknow. By a Vo- 
lunteer. Calcutta, 1858. 


Tis modest little Journal, which was not at first intended for pub- 
lication, is winning its way to public favour. The first impression is 
exhausted, and a second is called for. It has no pretensions to literary 
merit, being evidently the first work of a young writer. It scarcely 
aenchnn on questions of nulitary strategy or politic s, contains no vivid 
or picturesque sketches of sieges or battles, gives way rarely to any 
thing like enthusiasm or deep feeling, and is) written throughout ina 
simple, unaffected, almost prosaic style. 

But there is a nameless charm about it, which attracts as much the 
refined and fastidious, as the rude illiterate soldier. In the barracks 
and the — no book, that we could offer, was more heartily 
praised, or more eagerly sought for. The escape from Salone in open 
day through the regimental lines, the guns drawn up so as to sweep the 
road they had to go, the sepoys, armed and accoutred, scowling on 
them, as they passed, some standing by the guns with lighted port- 
fires in their hands, would have tried most men’s nerves. But not a 
word was spoken—not a shot fired—the Lord preserved them. Then 
comes the episode of Hlunowant Sing, like a page eut out of 
Froissart. This fine old chief was an Oude Talookdar, who had 
been deprived of the greater part of his estates, and thrown into 
Jail by the British Commissioner, for certain very doubtful arrears 
of revenue. That oflicer was Captain Barrow ; but it was done with 
no will of his, as the old chief knew well. In their hour of need, it 
was he who warned Captain Barrow of his danger, met the fugitives 
outside the town with 200 of his followers, took them into one of his 
forts, fed and entertained them liberally for weeks, escorted them to a 
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place of safety, made over to the British authorities Government 
money which he had reseued, and refused to aecept a cowrie of the 
5,000 Rs. which Captain Barrow offered to him, either for himself, o 
his followers. ‘This noble-minded Hindu has since been in arms against 
us. Ifthe be still alive, we trust his chivalrous conduet will not be 
forgotten, ‘There is yet heen for Oude if it contains men like him. 

On reaching Allahabad, the writer formed one of the volunteer eaval 
rv,—one of that band of eighteen, m: my of them boys, and all of them 
oflicers, who constituted the whole of General Havelock’s eav: Ury,on that 
marvellous march unexaimp!led in history, when, with 1,200 men of all 
arms, he drove 20,000) like sheep before him, defeating them when 
ever they ventured to make a stand, and. striking a terror into their 
hearts, from which they have never recovered. 

Ile was) present through all the first) advanee, the retreat, the 
bloody entrance into Lucknow, the struggle in the streets, the world- 
famous siege, the last relict; then with Outram in the Alumbagh ; 
and there ‘my Journal’ ceases. Any narrative ofsuch events by an eye- 
witness must be interesting. That which adds to the freshness of this 
is the fact, that the narrator was a young officer, for the first time 
under -y and passing at once from a quiet civil oflice into the very 
‘hell’ of battle. He writes down his own sensations from day today, 
with a fr: sah truthful simplicity, and without a word of boastin: ev, until 
you feel as if you were his comrade on the march, and saw all that he 
sees : stood with him by the well at Cawnpore, and charged with 
him in the mele, when Outram galloped before the men, knocking 
down the enemy with his stick. The impression it leaves of the 
writer’s character is one of the pleasantest connected with the work. 
You might desiderate more life, brillianey, and point ; but you feel 
that he is a trie brave man, worthy to have fought with Outram 
and Ilavelock, and of like mind, if of lower devree. 


ex Oriente. Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion. London, 1858, 


Tie Rebellion has not yet found its Poem. It must be a great 
Epic, even though the Unities be violated. It has more than Homeric 
heroes, a greater than Achilles, though alas ! no Odysse us, two Troys, 
and full many a scene exceeding in pathos that of Hector and Andro- 
mache. It has clements that no poet has ever had, that Homer 
lacked, that Milton could not have imagined, Sonnets will not do 
as descriptive. In this work they are put to a wrong use. The 
Lyric is purely subjective, the Poetry of unconsciousness. This author, 
smitten by a love of Petrarch, has given us, in a series of Sonnets, a 
sort of history of the leading outlines of the Rebellion. As the ex- 
pression of what was felt by an Anglo-Indian, when God seemed to have 
hidden His face, they might have been valuable, and the Sonnet would 
have been the proper form, but as historical ck scriptions of certain 
scenes they violate Art, and seldom rise above the prosaic. They are 
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correct in form, and in many eases elegantly cold ; in a few a vivid 
Hagination might fancy if saw the dim outline of poetic thoneht and 
expression. We vive three iis specimens—the first two for thy i} subject, 
the third as a test, aerue, by which to try of what poctic stuf! the 
author is made :— 

LORD CANNING. 


*€ And what did he, within whose hand was placed 
The guidance of the elnpire ? A great hae, 
The high inheritance of a father’s fame, 

Were his, and at the first were not disgraced. 

The laws, too nerveless for the times, Were braced x 
New powers were granted, as such crises claim ; 
And from all sides to quench the rising flame, 

The British troops were summoned up in haste. 

All efforts were exhausted to dispel 
The Sepoy’s mad delusion ere it grew : 

Measures of stern repression passed, to quell 
Those bent on mutiny ; and he withdrew 

A doubtful proclamation : so far well, 

And praise shall not be stinted where ‘tis due.” 


THE PRESS ACT. 


“Tt was an act of vigour: such things go 
Unheeded at such times, *neath such a phrase. 
What time Rebellion stalketh in the ways. 

Their dearest licence loyal men forego ! 
Such vigour the affrighted cit would show, 
Who, when the burglars enter, and there bays 
His faithful watehdog, the poor sentinel slays, 
Vigour, my Lord, were best against the foe. 
The act was ne'er Lord Canning’s own ; the field 
Of English polities ne’er such teachings gave. 
But when his better instinets he did vield 
To narrow Councillors, the mind misgave 
His was not the unswerving hand, to wield 
O'er rebel peoples England's brandished glaive.” 
CAWNPORE, 
* Sudden the rapture fadeth from each eye ; 
Rose the wild Woman-shriek, the infant's wail, 
And men grown used to battle’s horror, pale 
The bravest hearts are numbed by Treachery ; 
The murder signal has been sounded ; ply 
The guns on either bank, and the quick hail 
Of musietry the huddled groups assail ; 
No chaice is left to combat or to fly. 
The boats are all brought back unto the shore, 
For sentence such as Nana Saib may deem 
Fit for the living few ; ten miles or more 
One boat alone still struggles down the stream, 
Pursued by Troopers, drunk with English gore, 
And three men live to tell that ghastly dream.” 


“ Death for the men at once—Death, Sovran balm 
For the crushed heart, with 'whelming ancuish rife ; 
God must protect the little ones and wite, 
A hely man amongst them, bravely cali, 
Readeth aloud the solemn funeral Psalm, 
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“TT am the Resurrection and the Life '” 
O brothers, ve have passed from the strife ! 
QO martyrs, ve have fairly won the palm ! 
One hnobie \W ife beside her husband dis d, 
They could not tear her from him; all the rest 
For further days of woe are placed aside 
Mothers still clasp their infants to their breast, 
Are not all forms of agony vet tried ? 
And must still amore be suffered /—God knows best.” 


Will We marry Her? A Novel. By John Lang, Author of 
* Too Clever by Half, “The Forger’s Wifi 7 66 Me 
Wethe rbys,” ete. London, 185s, 


Tus story certainly attains the first Ol sje et of all the class of Liter- 
ature to which it helongs—it amuses. but it does so at the expense 
of probability, of unity, of Art. of all that an author who values his 
previous reputation, or secks to inecresse it, generally values. Its wit 
degenerates into burlesque, its pathos into mere rant, while throughout 
the whole, there is no evidence of anything hike a high moral tone, or 
purpose. Even the purely Indian passages, the deseription ef the 
Sikh battles, are neither in’ themselves pieces of fine writing, nor true 
to fact. Mr. Lang has abused the powers which he certainly possesses, 
and while in all his works, you feel that he never does justice to him 
self, this is most painfully the case in the present. When shall we 
have a true Indian Novel, such an one as Thackeray would have 


written, had he spent more than his mere boyhood in the country ? 


hLé Général ID Orgoni—Sa_ Mission, en France et a Rome 
et Plan de Campagne pour une Croisade Francaise en 
Indo-Chine et en Chine, Naney, 1858, 


Tue above is the pretentious title of a little brochure we have 
chanced to come across, and which, from its gasconading mendacity 
and bitter spite against “ /es paucres Anglais,” whom Monsicur——we 
beg his pardon, General D’Orgoni, Is pleased to consider his “ mortal 
enemies,” has afforded us some amusement. It is ostensibly the 
work of a M. Prosper Dumont, styling himself a retired oflicer, but 
he has evidently reecived his inspiration from the sow-disant General 
himself. 

M. Dumont commences with a glowing description of Indo-China, 
that “ veritable pearl of Asia,” which he says is— 

“Eminently worthy of the attention of Franee, and a country, 
which our Government might obtain a large share of, would they 
but enter upon that course which the English pursue with so much 
perseverance in Ilindustan. Without exactly declaring it to be a land 
flowing with milk and honey, it is at least a region remarkable 
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for the beauty of its sky ; the prodigious fertility of its soil + the 
‘ magniticence of its tropical vegetation ; the immense Variety of its 
‘ productions ; the richness of its forests, where all kinds of vialttable 
‘timber abound ; for its fluvial system ; its chains ot mountains - its 
‘admirable conformation, and its marvellous resources. Were |] hap y 
‘enough to see the French Government take up the position, if not 
‘© of an enemy—at least that of a rival of the British and Duteh Go. 
© yvermments, in those seas where our flag has never yet been remarkable, 
f except by its absence—if I had the happiness of seeing France 
‘firmly resolved to found a powerful colony in that semi-barharous 
‘country, which the breath of civilization would speedily animate, 
‘1 should rejoice, T should pride myself, on having been one of the 
first in our days to point out the immense advantages which our 
. country would derive from the occupation of Indo-China.” 

|? assawes from M. Ilue’s work a Le Christianisme ( n Ching ———? jl Tartarie 
et en Thibet,” and from awork entitled * Voyage autour du mond le 
P Astrolabe et de la Zclee, pu ndant les années, W37-3B8-3Y 10.” are then 
quoted in faver of the scheme of establishing another Algeria in 
Indo-China, and the Eastern Archipelago, after which our author 
dwells upon the particular importance of the Burman Empire among 
the nations of Indo-China, and the importance of General D’Orgoni’s 
mission. 
“Tt seems that France has long had a presentiment of the great 
things to which she will one day be called in Indo-China. Up to 
the present time however, there have only been individual attempts 
‘ to take possession of the trans-cangetie peninsula in the name of 
France. Some of these attempts, which have nearly all proved 
‘ successful, may be related here. Towards the elose of the last 
‘ century, Mer. Pigneaux de Bebain, Bishop of Adran, the able 
‘and honest minister of Gia-long, emperor of Annam, with the 


‘ 


assistance of some French Officers, re-organized in a very. short 
time the fleet and army of that monarch, fortified several of his cities, 
‘and added a prestige to his arms, which they had never before 
possessed. Had not the labors of those Frenchmen, who were sent 
out to Cochin-China to carry on the Improvements of Gia-long, 
been lost sight of during the re ‘volution of 1789, there is no doubt that 
the empire of Annam would have had an inealeuwlable influence on the 
destinies of Asia, and perhaps even on those of France herself. ‘That 
influence unhap py was annihilated by the pre ponde rating power of 
‘the English, and by the death of the Bishop of Adran. In the 
beginning of the present century two other Frenchmen, MM. Chaig- 
*neaux and Vannier, following up the noble tradition of Mer. de 
* Bebain, organized anew, atter the Muropean model, the army of the 
‘ Emperor of Annam. The 'y fortified his towns, ihaies d his arsenals, 
and superintended the construction of a very considerable [ndo- 
* Chinese fleet. More recently Général Ly’ Orgoni has settled among 
the Burmans, to try in his turn to introduce our arts and scieuces to 
* that interesting race, and at the ssune time to lieht up the civilizing 
lamp of the Christian religion.” 
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Phon follows a short account of the extent and present condition 
( the Burman empire, with a more detailed history of our author's 
hero. As a wood deal has lately been said about the antecedents 
ft the sow-desant General, and that gen rally of no very tavourable 
character, we will give a slight sketch of his history, as related ly 
himself, or rather by his own special biographer, Without howeves 
il} any Way vouching for its correctness, Lows Charles Gairodon 
I’ Oregont was born in the canton of Blaisois in ISL. All his) rela- 
tions had been soldiers ot Charrette, and he Wiis therefore neu 
tured among military traditions, and at the proper age provided with 
a place in the body-guard of Charles X., when that monarch was 
driven trom his throne by the Revolution of July 1880, D’Orgoni 
followed the fortunes of the Royal amily, and resided with them tor 
some time in England. He took a part in the insane attempt of the 
Duchess de Berry to raise an insurrection in La Vendée in 1882, 
and was lucky enough to get back to his refuge in England, with only 
a broken leg and a wound in the head. 

We are then told that he espoused the cause of Don Miguel, by 
Whose hands he was decorated for his gallant exploits, with the order 
of Christ and that of the Tower and the Sword.  <Atter the convention 
if Evora, he received permission to return to France, and had) more 
ver several brilliant offers made to him hy Louis Philippe, but he 
would neither re-enter France, nor respond to the advances of the 
Citizen King, having “no sympathy with the bowrycots and Voltairian 

Government of the son of Eeahte.” 

Ile then marries the daughter of a General Court Bouvet de Logie: 
who brings him some property in the Isle of Bourbon, whither he 
accordingly proceeds, This lady having died, DW’Oreoni espouses her 
sister, but beine unfortunate enough to lose her also a few months 
atter his marriage, he sallies forth to peregrinate the world, and thus 
soften the poignaney of his gricl. Tle traversed South America 
spent some time at the Cape of Good Lope, penetrated into Mada 
yascar, and actually, we tind, rivalled Livingstone hy ascending the 
Rio Zambeze to a distance of DOO leawues from its mouth. And now, 
his biographer tells us—* the audacious Frenchman, as the Anelo 


’ 


Indian Journals style him, resolved upon the realization of a pro 
jeet he had long cherished in his) mind—asz project, the results of 
which are destined to exercise an Immense tntlucnece, not only on the 
‘ progress of civilization in one of the greatest and richest countrics 
‘in the world, but also upon the commercial interests of France.” 
This important project, we are surprised to find, is merely a_ re 
lution on M. D’Orgoni’s part. to travel leisurely through Tlindustan, 
and examine carefully the condition ot the people, and also the polt- 
tical and military organization of “ that gigantic establishment which 
‘is still oflicially termed, the factory of John et Ci’ ”—such is M 
Dumont’s mode of Gallicizing the familiar soubriquet of the IL bk. 1 
Company. Upon the veracity of M. DOrgoni’s biographer up te 
this point, we cannot speak with certaint it lying from t 
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thriti It) Leis it j } ' ao\y \\ } i] ined { think thie 
whole of our here’s career, as described by M. Dumont, must partal 
ereatly of the apocryphal Phe needy adventurer, who 1 | 


rrival im Caleutta p stered the anthorities, but without sm 
for some assistance, and then found = his Wa to Poon, where meow 
equally In portunate and o jt: | y unsucce sstiulin his proth rs of ser 
to General Godwin, ts said te have spent several years ina 
Pagrement” through India, where he acquired such a reputation as a 
talented, enterprizing, and withal dangerous Frenchman, that his yer 
—s acted as a sort of wiyhtinare on the Governor General, and th 
Ang India in papers represented hime as “le Setpion Gaulois” 

“ lls genie Albion” With such a reputation, we are not astonished 
at learning that the Emperor of apeiarseen soheited the aid of D’Oreon 
to defend his kingdom against the unjustifiable and iniquitous averes 
a of the Enelish: 

‘Ife eould not say nay to sue hoa glorious stunmons, and from that 
moment he was Pursue al I) Vv the hatred ot the British. As soon ns 
‘it was known that he had quitted Caleutta, and gone in the direeti: 
Ava, the Governor General despatched a steamer in pursuit. to 
seize and brine him back.  Hlaving escaped as 7 a miracle, fi 

resolved to baflle his pursuers by making the best of his way t 
‘ Ava, through savage populations, infuriated to the ‘om degree agal 
‘all Europeans whom they confoun ul dl with the detested English.” 

The appeal trom tis Majesty of the Golden Foot, and the sll 
steamer, are of course merely phantasies of M. I’Oreoni’s brain 
One of the Hon'ble Company’s vessels conveyed — to Rangoon, 
where he staid for several months, supported mainly by the hospital 
ity of some English merchants, being also no unfreque nt guest at the 
Messes of several British re eiments, Where there certainly was no dis 
play of that “ haine Britannique” which is said at this time to hav 
been pursuing him. At the close of the war he found his way to Ava. 
When the news of his arrival there was received, * the rage of the 
British,” we are told, * was extreme, the Governor of India tried every 
, expedient fo possess himself of the fugitive—he determined to 
© have him dead or a and a price was put upon ~ head. But 
; yy the Burmese, Captain IY Orgonit was received as a liberator. 
\ Tle was weleomed with eeremonies and distinctions ct fabulous. 
‘ Tle was immediately created General of Generals, and set — 
‘ to work to organize a defence for which no serious preparations had 
heen made : from that time he beeame the omnis homo, Commander-in 
‘ Chief, and Prime Minister. Ilis reforms and his decisions extended to 
‘all de partments. Betore long—after several severe combats, in which 

the General appeared to have communieated his own intelligence and 
‘ energy to the troops placed under his orders, the invasion was com- 
‘ pletely arrested, and the Anglo-Indian force found itself shut up an ul 

blockaded in a few pl: wes, Which were protected 1} their artillery, 
‘and vietualled only by the aid of their steamers.* ** ‘Then came 


rmistice, soon nverted intoa peace—and the Burmese Ein] 
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tion, with which the British powers had threatened it his happ 
> «14 live rahice Was the work ot Cas The rial 1) Ory Ehl, Who hy vl lnstruect | 


the Burmese ina new. style of taeties, and had alone conducted th: 


Wil \s il PeCOMPCTISE lor such Services, hae Wiis Cre ate il Prine 
of the empire with ceremonies of the most striking deseription.” 


Phen we are tavored with a tull, true. and particular account of 
the ceremonial, which it is hardly necessary to add, is as purely 
fictitious as the preceding part of the narration, 

* Before midday on the 4th January, P8od, the General IY Oregon 
s proceeded to the palace of the Lleir Apparent, to Whom he was pri 
sented with all due formality.  Afterthe usual exchange of compli 
‘ ments, the Prince witha mumerous cortéce accompanied him to 
° the Emperor's residence, When they arrive | at the entrance hell 

of the golden Palace, the general was obliged, according to the usual 
* etiquette, to wait with his Interpreter and other attendants, until he wa 

summoned by the Grand-Master of the cercmonies to the Miniperors 

presence, On his passaze through the numerous apartments which led 
* the throne-room, he found a double row of Ollicers whose costume and 
‘ gold swords formed a dazzling coup Pail. lis Majesty was seated 

upon a magnificent throne, surrounded by the princes of the blood, 

ministers, and nobles. Paving most car fully observed the different 
‘ salutes and marks of respect rm quired hy eign tte, the General pre 
. ceeded to OCCUPY the place assivned Lo him bprarnvecdyaats I) In hind the 
‘ hereditary Prince. For five minutes there was a solemn silence. 
‘ It was broken by the Emperor, who addressed the General in the 
‘ most condescending manner, saying he was about to invest him 
‘ witha tithe which had never before been bestowed upon any Euro 
‘pean. Upon this, an Imperial Seeretary read with aloud voice 
‘an Edict, setting forth the reasons which had determined THis Miayesty 
* upon bestowing this distinetion, and detailing the honors and authority 
‘attached to the title. Then a herald advancing to the middle oft 
‘ the Hall pronounced, with all the power of his lungs, the followmy 
. words hd LY Orgont-Ne h MYO ti hie ze ah y” which i the Pal i] (" il} 
‘ sical language signifies. — LD’ Orgoni, Cousin del? Kipereur— Mowe 
\ de bell C1 Pparence —(seneral de la Victoire.” 

Traly the Pali is a most comprehensive languag '! The eeremes 
of investiture Was not complete without an audience of the white 
elephant, which intelligent animal is said to have presented the newly 
made ¢ Cousin of the Emperor’ with a silver statuette of its: lt. oda 
mediately after this M. D’Orgoni returned to France, charged with 
some seeret political errand, and it is) mentioned as a proof of Tits 
creat audacity that, en his way, he actually passed through and 
staid na month in Calcutta, (where his most mortal enemies rr sided.” 
Having revisited Ava to report to the king the result of his mysteriou 
mission. he has again returned to Paris, but this time ag “ ambassadon 
extraordinary from IL. M. the Emperor of the Burmans to H M. 


| ‘ 


Napoleon an charged with © mission of which the following are the 
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Kil MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


incipal pots <—Ist, to conclude with the Freneh Gover 1 
treaty of commerce advantageous to European interests + 2nd. + 
create a mereantile Company in Franee, on the model of the I 

* Company, but one which will make honorable use of the imme 
‘ riches of Burma, and introduce into that as yet little known count) 
‘ French civilization ; 8rd. to make arrangements with the Por 
‘ the protection of the Catholic population of Indo-China : Ith. to 
4 


engage some young and zealous Frenchmen, capabl of orennizine t] 
* Burmese army.” 
We are not informed when General DD’ Oreoni anticipates being al 
te return, with all the objcets of his mission suceessfiully accomplished, 
to resume his place among the high dignitaries of the Burman FE AMpire, 
but when he does come, we may expect the sun of England’s glory t to 
set very shortly afterwards, for “then” we are told.— 
‘ Les oles de Londres ne. sinveront pas le Capitole William, qui, 

£ cotte ee sa tete superbe, audessus de Caleutta. ou 
‘ plutot audessous de UV Tindostan. 

fn M. Dumont’s olan for a French Crusade in Indo-China, whieh j: 
Compl ised in ae few paces at the end of his work, the chief role 
of course IS assia@ned to 1) Oreoni, who is to throw hinnsy If at thi 
head of bis Burmese Guerillas, supported by Kuropeans, throuch 
the passes to the north-east of Ava, trom which, M. Dumont ime 
vines, it will be easy to strike at the heart of the Chinese Em 
pire, and even penctrate throneh it as far -as Canton itself '! 
We have certainly never seen any attempt at eulogy, which, by its 
absurd ig aga so utte rly defeated vi own object. A would 


pancgyric, itis areal burlesque, And yi ¢ 3 rh; 7 to the majority 
of thea eade TS of this petlnp ti] et, Who will hot he a position to) jude 
of the COrrecthess of the lacts. PPrOr ron will apy Car as great a het 
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LIST OF WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST 
PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


History of the War in Atfghanistan. By Jolin William Kaye. New 
edition. Revised and corrects d,3 vols, London. Bentley, 

The Aneglo-Indian Word Book : being a Familiar Exposition of Current 
Te rms, to which is added ad Companion to all the Maps of Lids 
By Il. Downes Miles. London. Shaw. 

Settlement in India and Trade with Central Asia: Speech of W 
Ewart, Esq., M. P., in the Louse of Commons. March 23rd 
L858. London. Ridgway. 

Madras, its Civil Administration : being rough Notes from Personal 
Observation, written In 1855 and t8d56. By Patrick B. Smollett 
London. Richardson. , 


Three Visits to Madagascar during 1855, 1854. and 1856. ineludine a: 


Journey to the Capital; with notices of Natural History, and Pre 
sent Civilisation of the People. By the Rev. William HL. Ellis, 
FL 1T. SS. London. John Murray. 

Buchanan's Christian Researches in India with the Rise, Suspension, 
and Probable Future of Eneland’s Rule as a Christian Power in 
India. edited by Rev. W. IL. Foy. London Routledge, 

Che Lite and Correspondence ot Charles Lord Metealte. by Jolin 
William Kaye. New and revised edition, 2 vols. London 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

Phe History of British India. By James Mill, Sth edition, with Notes 
and continuation, by Horace Hayman Wilson, vol. 7. Cheap edi- 
tion. London. Madden. 

Familiar Epistles of Mr. John Company to Mr. John Bull [Rt 
printed with additions from Blaekwood’s Magazine. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. 

llow we tax India: a Leeture on the Condition of India under British 
ul By W.G. Foster. London Bennett 

Autobiography of Luttullah. a Mahommedan Gentleman, and his tran 
SuCTIONS with his fellow-creatures, elited iD Madward B. ia I 
wick, ora edition London. Smith, keldes and Co, 

Fleurs de VInde, Compre nant la mort de Yaznadate . Episod tire de la 
Ramaide de Valmiki ; trad ch Vers Francais ; Avec le texte 
Sanserit en regard. Paris. 

Japan Opened. Compiled chiefly from the Narrative of the American 
Expedition to Japan in the years I852-5-4, with engravings. 
London. Religious Tract Society 

hie Quarterly Review, No. DO, April 
Article 6.— Siege of Lucknow. 

Phe Quarterly Review, No. 207. July 
Article &.— The Condition and Kuature of India 

lhe North British Review, No. 57. Aneoust 
Article 9.—Onur Indian Army 

Essays by Free Church Ministers. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Hanna 
"No ‘y The Future of Toudia By the Rev. Thoma Sipith, My 
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KIN WORKS ON INDIA AND TIE EASY 


The North American Review, No. 179. April, 
Article 6.—TheBrahmanie and Buddhist Doctrine of - Future ] 
Article 8 —The Rebellion in India. _ = 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 218. 
Article 8.—The Conquest of Oude. 
Phe Review, No. Zi. 
Article t.—Cannine’s Literary Remains 
Article 10.—The Hindu Drama. 
British Quarterly Review, No. 54. 
Article 9.—Commerce with India. 
British Quarterly Review, No. 50. 
Article 8.—India and the House of Commons. 

Christianity in China, Tartary, Thibet. By MV Abbé Hue. vol. IIE. 
London. Longman and Co. 

Wanderings in the Land ot Ham. By a Daughter of Japhet. Lo 
don. Longman and Co, 

Two years in Victoria. By Witham Howett. Seeond and eli aper edi 
tion, 2 vols. London. Longman and Co. 

Handy Helps to Useful Knowledge, containing : 

8. Sir Colin Campbell. 

4, Races ot India ° their Creed and Caste. 

5. The Enelish in China. 

6. Sir Henry Havelock. London. W. IE. Angel. 

The Life of St. Francis Xavier, Apostle of the Indies and Japan 3 from 
the Italian of Bartolio Maffei, By the Very Rev. Dr. Faber. 
London. Jones. 

LInde Anglais. Par le Comte E de Warren. 3rd edit. 2. vols. 
Paris. L. Hatehette and Co. 

Remains of a very Ancient Reeension of the four Gospels in Syriac, 
hitherto unknown in Europe. Discovered, edited and translated by 
William Cureton. London. Murray. ) 

Jottings in Australia, or Notes on the Flora and Fauna of Victoria. 
154 Sanne! Llannatord., London. Groombridge. 

Views in Lucknow, trom Sketches made during the Siege. By Major 
MacBean. London.  Tloearth. , . 

Murray’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Egypt, including deseription ot 
Alexandria, Cairo, the Overland Transit to India, &e. New 
Edition. London. Murray. 

The Rise, Progress and Present Condition of Australia and ‘Tasma- 
nia. By D. Puseley. Sth edition. London.  E. Wilson. 

The Great Sieges of Tlistory by William Robson : with the addition of 
Delhi and Lucknow, by Capt. Thomas Spankie. New edition. 
London. Routledge 

Our Rule in India. By George Combe. Edinburgh. Simpkin. 

The Speech mm Ertenso, the substanee of which was delivered at. th 
East India House March 13, 1858. By John Cook, Esq., against 
the Transterence ot thy Company to the Crown. London. Whit 
taker. 

An Indian Retrospect : or what has Christian England done to 
Heathen India. By the Dean of Carlisle, D. D. London. Seeleys 


























BListibD DURING THE QUARTER X\ 


liiguities of the Opium Trade, Nos. 1 to 3 1) the Rev. William 
Pate. London. Woerthein, 


The Letters of Indopnilus to Phe Times.” Third) Edition complet 
London. Longman and CG . 

\ Manual of the Chaldee Laneuave, eont mon Chaldee G 
chi l\ from the German of Prot GB. Wines i Chrest 
mathy, consisting of Selections from the ‘Targims, with an Ap 
pendix on the Rabbime and Samaritan Dialect By Elias Riee 


1). 2)., Pnd Edition revised. New York. 


=, Pe | — wort Baa Val ' : } 
Wellers Caleulations and ‘Pables of lqguivalents at various Rates ivf 


[exchange of exports anid limp ris, We. Also Asiatic Money. 
Verolts sand Measures comprured with Lraperial Standard, Lon 


don. Richardson. 

Sermons Preached at Marlborough Colleve. 1} Dr. Cotton, 13) hop 
of Caleutta. 

A History of England, principally intended for the inhabitants of 
India. By Tlenry Morris, M. CC. S., Madras. Madras School 
Book Society. 

Moore’s Indian Appeals. Vol. 6.00 Part 3 

least India Re oister and Army List tar TSds. Revised to Mary 

An Enelish and Arabie Dictionary By J. Catatago of Alepy 
Volo dl. Arabie—Enetlish. 

Mastwiek’s Tindustant Grammar with Selections for Reading.  Seeond 
Kdition. By the Rev. G. Small. 

A) Manual ot Teaching, for the Assistance of Students in’ Normal 
Schools, Pupil-Teachers, &e. By G. Tl. Rodgers, Head) Master 
of the Boys’ School, Lawrence Military Asylum. Sanawur 
Lawrence Military Asylum Press. 

Memoranda of the External Trade ot Sind, for 1857-58. by P.M, 
Dalzell, Deputy Collector of Customs. Kurrachee, Sindian Press 

Notes of the Revolt in the North Western Provinces of India, [by 
Charles Raikes, Judge of the Sudder Court, and late Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell. London, Longman. 

Confucius et Mincius ; les quatre livres de Philosophie Morale et 
Politique de la Chine, traduits duo Chinois par M. G. Panthier, 
Paris. 

De Pauthenticite de Po inseription Nestorienne retative a  introdue 
tion de la Religion Chretienne en Chine, Par M. G. Panthier. 
Paris. 

Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Lite in India. Being Extracts from the 
letters of Major W.S. R. Tlodson, Ist Bengal European Fusiliers, 
Commandant of [lodson’s Horse, including a Personal) Narrative 
of the Siege of Delhi and Capture of the Kaine and = Prine 
Edited by his brother, the Rev. George N. Tlodson, M. A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. London. John W. Parker and Son, 

The Great Indian Mutiny of TS8o7, its Cass Features and Results. Dy 
the Rev. James Kennedy. M.A. B ’ London. W 
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KV I WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EASY 


Scraps from the Nit of a Dead Rebel. Edited by C.D. L. Lb 
John Chapman, 

Che Administration oft Justice im British India: its) Past Tiss 
and Present State, &e. By Wilham Hl. Morely, of the Midd 
Pemple, Esy., Barrister at Law, Xe. London. Williams 
Norgate. 

Missionary Sketches in Northern India, with some referenee to Re 
Events. By Mrs. Weitbre clit. London. James Nisbet and Co, 

The Indian Rebellion : its Causes and Results. In a Series of Letters 
trom the Rev. Alexander Duth, D. D., L. L. D., Caleutta. Londo: 
J. Nisbet and Co. 

Memoir of the Rev. Robert Nesbit, Missionary of the Free Chuareh ot 
Scotland, Bombay. By the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, A. \l.. 
Missionary. London. J. Nisbet and Co. 

The Revolt in India and the Transactions in China, 1856-57. &e. Hu 
trated by Maps, Plans, and Miscellaneous Sketches. Edinbureh, 
W. and R. Chambers. 

The Indus and its Provinces, with Maps. By W. P. Andrew, Author 
of © Indian Railways as connected with the Power and Stability 
of the British Empire in the East.” London. W, IL. Allen 
and Co. 

An aceount of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege of Lueknow 
Residency. With some observations on the Causes of the Mutiny. 
sy Martin Richard Gubbins, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
With Hlustrations. London. Richard Bentley. 

Oriental and Western Siberia ; a Narrative of seven years’ Travel 
ia Siberia, Mongolia, the Khirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and Central Asia. By TP. William Atkinson. With Illustrations 
anda Map. London. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Private Journal of the Marquis of Ilastings, Governor General 
and Commander-in-Chiet) in India. Edited by his daughter, 
Sophia, the Marchioness of Bute. London. Satinders and Otley 

Mrs. Sherwood’s Popular Stories of India, written during her residence 
there, with Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment. The Indian Pilgrims, 
History of George Desmond, addressed to younge men going out 
to India. Little Henry and his Bearer Boosy, a Tale of Dina- 
pore. Sergeant Dale, his Daughter and the Orphen Mary, a 
Story of Cawnpore. — Little Lucy and her Dhaye, a ‘Tale ot Delhi. 
Ermina, a Tale of Caleutta. Arzoomund, a Tale of Hindostan. 
The Ayah and Lady, a Series of Tales, illustrative of the Com- 
mandments. New Editions. London. Houlston and Wright. 

Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, Numismatic, and Palewoeora- 


phic ; with Usetul Tables, illustrative of Indian History, Chron- 
ology, Modern Coinages, Weights, Measures, &c. By the late 


, 


James Prinsep, Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Col 
lected and edited by Edward Thomas, Esq., late B.C. 5 Lon- 
don. John Murray 
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The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. 
Rotton, Chaplain to the Forces. With a Plan of the City and 
Siege Works. London. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Phe Crisis in the Punjab, from the 10th of May until the Fallof Delhi. 
By Frederic Cooper, Esq., C. 8.) London. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Kieht Months against the Bengal S poys during the Mutiny, 1857. 

sy) Georee DB urehier, Captain, Bengal Torse Artillery, with 

lans. London. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion in Rohileund, Futte- 
ehur, and Oude. by W. Edwards, Esg., B.C. S., dudee of Ben- 
ares, and late Magistrate and Collector of Budaon in Rohileund., 


Ls 
|’ 


London. Smith, Elder and Co. 

India in the Fifteenth Century, being a Colleetion of Narratives of 
Voyages to India in the century preeeding the Portuguese disco- 
very of the Cape of Good Hope, trom Latin, Persian, Russian and 
Italian Sourees. Now first translated into Enelish. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by R. K. Major, Esq. Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. 

Topies for Indian Statesmen. By John Bruce Norton, Esq., Barrister 
at Law, Madras, Author of ** The Rebellion in India.” London. 
Richardson Brothers. 

William the Conqueror, a TListorical Romance. By General Sir 
Charles Napicr, G. ©. B. Posthumous Work. Edited by Lieut. 
General Sir William Napier, K. C. B. London. Routledge 
and Co. 

The Anglo-Indian Almanac. Second year 1858. London. Indian 
News Office. 

Gazetteer and Gazetteer Map of the Seat of Rebellion in India. Lon- 
don. Madden. 

Suggestions relative to the Re-organization, Discipline, and Future 
Management of the Bengal Army, by Lieut. Col. Hunter, of the 
Benegal Service. 

The Indian Religions : Results of the Mysterious Buddhism. by an 
Indian Missionary. London. T. C. Newby. 

The Moslem and the LLindoo. A Poem on the SN poy Revolt. dy il 
Graduate of Oxtord. London. Saunders and Otley. 

British India its Races and its [listory, with special reference to the 
Mutinies of 1857. ay John Maleolm Ludlow, Esq. 2 vols. 
Cambridge. Maleolm and Co. 

Christ and other Masters. Part 1. Introduction. Part II. The Reli- 
gions of India. Part III. The Religions of China, America, 
and Oceanica. By Charles Hardwicke, M. A., Christian Advo- 
cate in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge, Maemillan 
and Co, 

The British Army in India : its Preservation by an appropriate Clo- 
thing, [lousing, Locating, Recreative Employment, and Hopeful 
Encouragement of the ‘Troops. With an Appendix on India ; 
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Sert,. 1858. 
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XVIII WORKS ON INDIA AND TITE EAST 


the Climate of its Hills, the Development of its Resourees, 
Industry and Arts ; the Administration of Justice ; the Black 
Act ; the Progress of Christianity ‘the Trafhe in Opium ; the 
Value of India ; Permanent Causes of Disaffection, and of thy 
recent Rebellion ; the traditional Pohey ; | Misgovernment ot 
Native Rulers ; Annexations of their Territory, &e. By Julius 
Jeffreys, F. R.oS., formerly Stati-Surgeon of Cawnpore, “and Ci- 
vil Surgeon of Futtegurh. 

The Lk ti nce ot Cawnpore by the Troops under the orders of Major 
General Charles A. Windham, C. B., in November, 1857. By 
Lieut. Colonel John Adye, C. Lb. Royal Artillery. London. ° 

Notes on Indian Affairs. By the Hon’ble F. J. Shore. New Edition. 
2 vols. London. . 

Des Sentiments de justice et de Tumanite de P Angleterre dans la 
question Indienne. Lettre a la presse francais. Paris. Techener. 

Le Christianisme en Chine, en ‘Tartarie et en Thibet, T. TIT. Di puis 
Petablissement de la dynastic tartare-mantschoue jusquw a la mort 
de Vempereur Khang-th en 1722. par M. P Abbe Hue. Paris. 
Gaume Freres. 

Maximes de Saint Ienace, avee les sentiments de Saint Francois 
Xavier. Paris. Julien, Lavier et Ce. 

Asie—Mineure et Syrie, Souvenirs de voyages. Par la_ princesse 
Madame Belgiojoso, Paris. Michel Levy Freres. 

La Chine, Resumé Iistor, de P insurrection et des événements qui ont 
au lieu dans ce pays depus le commencement de la guerre de I’ 
opium jusqu en L857. Avee grav. et une Carte. Paris. Barba. 

Memoire sur la Chronolozic Japonaise Précédé @ un apercu du temps 
anté-historique, Par Leon de Rosiny. Paris, Maisoneuve and Ce. 

Moeurs des Aino, insulaires de Ye so et des Kaurillies. Extract des 
ouvrages Japonais et des relations des voyagew's Europcens. 
Paris. Maisoneuve ect Ce. 

Seenes de la vie Arabe. Medine. Premiere Série. Par M. A. de Goudre- 
court. Paris. Cadot. 

Souvenirs d’ un chetde Bureau Avabe. Par F. Hugonnet. Paris. Mi- 
chel Levy Freres. 

Les Dannés de Inde, Par Niery. Paris. Librarie Nouvelle. 

Histoire des Conquetes et de P Administration de la Compagnie An- 
elise en Bengale, Par William Bolts. Paris. Michel Levy Freres. 

La Fiancée du fils du ciel, Roman Chinois inédit, Par Pierre Zaccone. 
Paris. Boisgard. 

Le droit et le devoir de ? homme (en langue Arménienne) Par Tiéo- 
dore Sarkis. Paris. Chez ? Auteur. 

Voyages Dans I Indoustan,  Indo-Chine, ete., Par E. Garnier Paris. 
Mame et Ce. 

Histoire de Mehemet Ah, vice-roi d’ Egypte. par Paul Mouriez. Paris. 
( happe. 

Roman historique du comte de Sainville en langue Armenienne, pat 
Cabaradgi. Paris. Chez ? Auteur. 

















PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER, XIX 


Un Francais en Chine pendant les Années 1850 4 1856, Par M. Roy. 
Tours. Mame and Ce. . 

Histoire de la guerre de |’ Inde, Hlustrée L re Serie, Par Eiile de Labe- 
dolliere. Paris. G. Barba, 

Apergu général de la science comparative des langues, pour servir d’ 
introduction & un traité compare des langues, Indo-Européennes 
Par M. Benloew. Paris. A Durand. 

Voyages ibn Batouah, texte Arabe, accompagné d’ une traduction 

, par C. Detreny et R. Sangumetti T 4 e. Paris, Duprat. 


Suez et Perim, Réponse iP article du Times du 7 Avril, S858, Par 


Barbie du Boe age, Paris. Amyot. 

Mémoires de Lutfullah, gentilhomme Mahomeétan ; 
par Lanoye. Panis. Hatchette et Ce. 

De Delhi & Cawnpore. Journal d une Dame Anglaise, Pas Maynard, 
Paris. Levy. 

Aventures de Kamrup ; texte Hindoustani ; publié par Garein de 
Tassy. 

Les Memes ; traduction Francaise. Par G de Tassy. Paris. B Duprat. 

Vocabulaire Hindoustani—trangais pour le texte des aventures de 
Kiamrup, edité par G. de Tassy, Par M. P Abbé Batrand. Paris, 
B. Duprat. 

Public Feeling in regard to the removal of Mr. W. Tayler from the 
Patna Sicetetaakatansibilin as indicated by notices of the Press, Ex- 
traets from Contemporary Ilistorians, Me. Caleutta, ‘Thacker. 

The Overland Route to India and China with twelve illustrations. 
Edinburgh. Nelson. 

The Government of India, as it was, as it is, and as it ought to be. 
London. Hardwick. 

India and the East India Company, a Brief Account of ILindostan 
from its Invasion by Alexander the Great ; together with the 
History of the East India Company in her dealings with the 
Natives and Princes of India. With Observations 6n Brahmanism 
and on England’s Duty in the Future Government of India. 
London.  Simpkin. 

Telegraphic Communications with India. London. W. If. Allen, 

Facts and Fancies of Indian Life, Comic, Sentimental and Significant, 
from Sketches. By William ‘Tayler, B.C. 8. To be published 
in numbers. Calcutta. Thacker, Spink and Co. 

A Gallop to the Antipodes returning overland through India, &e., 
By John Shaw, M. D., F.G.S., PLL. Ss. London, J. F. Hope. 
(ln the Press.) 

The Parsees. Their Religion, History, Manners and Customs. By 
Dosabhoy Framjee. London, Simith, Elder and Co, 

Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah, or the Meerut 
Volunteer Horse, during the Mutinies of 1857-58, by) Robert 
Henry Wallace Dunlop. London. (ln the Press. ) ss 

Ibn Abd -el- Lakem’s History of the Conquest of Spain, Now edited 


trad. de P Anglais 
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<x WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST 


for the first time (in Arabic) with critical and exegetical Notes. 
and an Historical Introduction by John Harris Jones. Lo 
Williams and Norgiut 


The Second and Third vohumes of the supplementary Despatches of 


the Duke of Wellineton, 1797—I13505. Edited ly the present 
Duke. London. John Murray. 

Brialmont’s Life of the Duke ot Wellineton, translated with Mmenda 
tions and additions, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. Maps, Plans 
and Portraits, vols. Land If. London. Loneman and Co. 

Brief Narrative of the Defence of the Arrah Garrison, written }y one 
of the besieged party. To accompany Mr. W. Tayler’s Picture of 
the Attack. London. Thacker and Co. 

Short Sermons on Indian ‘Texts. 

Nos. Land 2.) ‘The Empire of the Middle Classes. 

No. 3. Caste and Conver 

By Henry Meredith Parker, Bengal Civil Retired List. London 
Thacker and Co. 

\ Narrative of the Indian Mutinies of 1857. | Madras. Asylum Press 

L’ Anelicanisme et Les Tortures dans L’? Inde. Par M. Ph. Van de 
Hlaaven. Parts. ‘Tournai. 

Geschichte des Enelishehen Reiches in Asien. IKK. Ff. Neumann. 
Leipzig. Brockhaus. London.  ‘Triibner and Co. 

A Comprehensive [listory of India. Civil, Military, and Social, from 
the first Landing of the English to the Suppression of the Sepo: 
Revolt. Dy ae iy Beveridge, Esq, Advocate. To be issued in 
parts. Glasgow. Blackie and Co. 

The Public and Private Correspondence of Charles Marquis Corn- 
wallis. Relating chictly to India, &e. Edited with Notes by 
Charles Ross, Esq. 3 vols. (Announced) London. Murray. — 

Ilistory of the Afehans. By J. PL Ferrier. Translated from the 
Original Ms, by Capt. William Jesse. (Announced) London. 
Murray. 

Handbook for Travellers in India. Being an Account of the Thre 
Presidencies and of the Overland Route. ( Announced ) London. 
Murrey. 

The Chinese : InJand—on the Coast—and at Sea, from 1852 to 1856. 


By Robert Fortune. London. Murray. 


Lod, 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 





Bill for the Transfer of the Government of the East Indies to th 
Crown (No. 2.) 

Copies of Orders issued by the Court of Directors regarding the 
Castes of Llindoos troy 1 whic h the Native Army is to be recruited. 

Cotton in India. Part 2—Madras. 

















PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. xxl 


C ople s of Minute ‘Ss and Cor respondenc 2 reli iting to the Tre aly of 1857 ; 
Ww ith Mohammud Ali Shah, the then King of Oude, &e. 

Copy ot ~ Despatches from the Governor General and East India Com- 
pany, relating to Oude. 

Mutinies in the East Indies—Further Papers—No. 6. 

Indian Mutinies. Further Papers (No. 7) in continuation of No. 5. 
Bringing down the History to Nov. 30. 

Army Estimates (1858-59) containing the Good Service Pensions 
‘bestowed on the Indian Oflicers, with details of their services. 
Despatches Relative to Advantages to be granted to Retired Otlicers 

and men settling in the Colonies and India. 

Papers respecting the Public Debt of India. Statement of the Reven- 
ues of India, the Military Foree employed there, and Papers 
concerning the raising Recruits for such Force. 

Letters, Despatches, and Memorials of Remonstrance connected with 
the subject of the Press in India. 

First Report of the Select Committee on the Colonization and Settle - 
ment of India, with the minutes of evidence taken before them. 

The Oude Proclamation with the letter of the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, and East India House Secret Committee Letter, 
relating to the Proclamation. 

Papers relating to the arrangements for a General Department of 
Audit and Account in India. 

Returns relative to the Officers of the East India Company’s Army, 
distribution of the Forces in each Presidency, Recruiting and 
various other subjects. 

Return relative to Letters and Despatches to and from India, Depart- 
ments of the East India House, with Salaries, &e. 

Report from the Select Committee on the Transport of ‘Troops. 

Copy of Correspondence respecting the Resignation by Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, of the office of Commander-in- Chief at Madras. 
Copies of Papers ge Correspondence between the E. I. Company, the 
Governor of India, and the King of Oude, relating to the Claim 

of Col. “Fen rt Frith on the Government of Oude. 

Copies of Correspondence with the Indian Government, showing the 
Progress of the Measures adopted for carrying out the Education 
Despatch of 9th July, 1854. 

Report from the Select Committee on Ameer Ali Moorad’s Claim 
(Coffey’s Petition) with Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and 
Index. 

Copies of Reports and Despatches relative to the Protection afforded 
by Maun Sing and others, to Fugitive Europeans, at the outbreak 
of the Sepoy “Mutiny. 

Further Papers on the subject of the Despatch of Troops to India 
from the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and Mauritius. 

Copy of a Le tter from the Court of Directors to the Governor Ge- 
neral of India in Council, dated 13th April, 1858, relating to 
Education Proceedings in Behar. 
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XXil WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST, ETC. 


Copies of all Acts, Notifications and Proclamations of the Govern. 
ment of India, concerning the Coinage, Currency, and Legal 
Tender of the Territories under the said Government, from 1st 
May 1834 to the date of the latest Accounts received. 

Bill for transferring the Government of the East Indies to the Crown 
(No. 3) 

An Account of the Military Force employed under each Presidency 
in Brifish India in each year, from 1852 to the latest period, 
distinguishing the Royal Troops from the East India Company’s ; 
and of the Royal Troops, the Cavalry from the Infantry ; and ot 
the Company’s, the Cavalry, the Infantry, and the Artillery ; the 
European from the Native Troops ; and the Regular Corps from 
the Lrregular. 

Second Report from the Select Committee on Colonization and Set 
tlement (India) ; with the Minutes of Evidence taken. 


WITNESSES EXAMINED : 


Mr. George Maenair. Mr. James Thompson Mackenzie 
Mr. Josiah Patrick Wise. John Abraham Francis Hawkins, Esq 
William Theobald, Esq. Mr.Neil Benjamin Edmonstone Baillie. 
Mr, James Dalrymple. Joseph Gabriel Waller, Esq. 


A Map of India shewing the Products of the various districts, to a 
company the Report. 


Indian Colonization. “Third Report with Minutes ot Evidence. 











MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 


AND 


LIST OF WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST, PUBLISHED 
DURING THE QUARTER. 


*~rsonal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion in Rohileund, 


Futteghur, and Oude, by William Edwards, E£sq., B. COS. 
London. Smith, Ielder and Co, 1858. 


Tne great Indian rebellion of 1857 will certainly not cease to be 
remembered, from any want of chronicles of its details. Publications 
representing this me morable event in every phase of its development 
and progress, have issued from the press. Historical narratives, poli- 
tical treatises and pamphlets, tales of personal suffering and adven- 
ture, are already before the public, and * the ery is still they come.” 
Amonest the latter elass of records, excepting the tale of Lucknow 
and its siege, perhaps none will be read with more genuine sympathy 
than the book now before us—the “ personal adventures” of Mr. 
Edwards, formerly magistrate of Budaon. The title is unambitious, 
but the events rel: ated, though of a purely personal nature, are, as the 
author modestly hopes, “not without interest. Decked by no labor- 
ed garniture of words, disfigured by no improbable exagger: ations, 
the tale is told with that simple and unaffected pathos, which carries 
conviction to, and awakens commiseration in, the heart of eve ry read- 
er. We find nothing of the * blood and thunder” school, to excite 
or rather pervert astonishment, but every event is so graphically relat- 
ed, every emotion so vividly yet natur ally portrayed, that, irresistibl 
carried alone by the narrative, we feel alternate ly elated or de ‘pressed 
vith the author himself. We see sti dia pe dd on eve ry page the mark 
of the Englishman and the Christian, the undaunted fortitude of the 
one sustained and elevated by the humble faith of the other. “ T 
‘ thought it my duty,” he says, “ not to desert my post, but stick to 
‘ the ship as long as she floated. I went into my room and prayed 
* earne stly that God would prote ‘et and guide me, and enable me to do 
‘my duty.” With men animated by such a spirit, we need never fear 
the worst for India. 

Placed Hs magistrate and eolleetor of 3udaon, a the sole European 
© officer in charge of a district, with a lawless population of 1,100,000 
‘ souls”? Mr. Edwards had good reason to be alarmed when the fatal 
storm of mutiny burst in May at Meerut. After having done all in 
his power to quiet the district, but in vain, he felt that his “ work 
‘was over, that the ship hi: ad sunk under him, and that it was high 
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XXIV MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, 

time to provide tor his own safety.” Obliged to flee, he threw him 
self on the protection of those he his formerly befriended. ut 
tunes had changed. A- taithtul Seikh peon, indeed, Uzeer Sinch bt 


name, adhered throughout with admirable constancy to his master - 
but with few exceptions, Zemindars, who nominally remained faith 
ful to the British rule, seemed in doubt whether to receive 
repulse the fugitive. The British ‘raj? apparently was over, th 
Mussulmans were triumphant, the Feringhee therefore might be slain 
with impunity ; on the ofher hand, a lingering doubt still renia; 
ed in the hearts of these time-servers, that our prestige had sui 
fered but a temporary eclipse, in’ which case hospitality and 
treachery would soon meet with their due reward. Some therefore 
with feigned hospitality received the unwelcome guest, others cold) 
repulsed him; a third party treacherously betrayed ine. The people 
too, taking the cue from their leaders, were by turns favorable oy 
adverse to his escape ; but in spite of all these obstacles, Mr. Edwards 
contrived to reach, as he thought, a place of safety in the British 
station of Futtehehur. There he tound the Collector, Mr. Proby n, still 
at his post, endeavoring to weather the storm, though conscious that 
mutiny was rite around him. The fearful events which took preven 
at Futtehohur are now well-known. “ The two Collectors” escaped 
in time, and in company with Mrs. Probyn and tour children, became 
again fugitives. 

This part of the journey was, if possible, fraught with more danges 
and distress, than had attended Mr. Edwards in. his previous wander 
ings. The presenee of Mrs. Probyn and her children naturally caused 
deep anxiety, the inereased number of the party too more easily 
aroused suspicion, and diminished the facility of escape. Many trials 
did this little band piss through, and many an affecting incident 
might be quoted illustrating the sufferings they experienced, We select 
one, told with a touching simplicity befitting the melane holy subject 
the death of one ot Mrs. P robyn’ s children :-— 

‘The poor little baby was by this time much exhausted and 

breathing very hard, His mother, whose unceasing care and devotion 
‘had been the means of keeping him alive hitherto, procured after 
‘ much dithienlty some hot water for a warm bath for him, which seem, 
‘ed to restore him ; she then laid him down on a charpoy, and lay 
‘ down beside him, She was perfectly exhausted, having had no rest 
‘ for several nights previously, during which she had to keep him in 
‘ her arms, and she soon fell aslee p. Twas lying down at some litth 
‘ distance, and suddenly missing the heavy breathing, went up to the 
‘ bed to look at the child : all was still, and the little spirit had fled, 
‘1 woke up the parents, who, although in deep grief at losing then 
‘ sweet child, felt thankful that its death had been natural, and not by 
‘ the hands of assassins. We all knelt down and prayed beside the 
‘ little body, and then I went out with Uzeer Singh about two o’elock in 
‘ the morning, to look for a dry spot where we might dig a grave for 
‘him. This was a matter of some difficulty, but at last we found a 
‘ spot under some trees, which was not inundated, nor likely to be so. 
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iW " nm all was prepared, the poor father took the little body wrapped 
‘inasheet in his arms, and Mrs. Probyn followed leaning on my 
arm. ; 

“We had some ditheulty in getting through the cattle which were 
‘ penned in the enclosure. Tread a tew sentences of the any service 
‘over him. There was no time for more, as day was fast breaking, 
‘and we dare not be seen beyond the village in the day-light, so we 
‘ Jaid him in his little resting place, * dust to dust, ashes to ashes, 1 in 
‘ sure and certain hope,” and hastily covered him in. TL almost envied 
‘him his quiet rest.” Such a narrative needs no comment. 

Still the fugitives held on their weary way, at one time pro- 
tected from their enemies by the inundated state of the COUNTTS . a 
another | ry the ready wit of some friendly escort, till at length all their 
troubles were ended at C: awnpore, Where the "y aaivel shortly after the 
tras wody of the Well, : and reeeived the she Iter of the bayonets of thei mr 
countrymen, —Tlow they were welcomed, and with what feelings they 
found themselves at peace after such sufferings and trials, m: ty best 
be deseribed in Mr. Edwards’ Cone luding words — 

“We landed about two vp. mM. of the Sist August, just twenty-seven 
‘hours atter we started, during which time we had run the gauntlet 
‘ for more than 150 miles of river way through the midst of the enemies’ 

country. A picket of her Majesty's 84th regiment was on duty at the 
é ehaut. The men congregated around us, and even our own flesh 

and blood could not have more repeatedly or warmly congratulated 
us on our safety than they did ; they were very te nder of poor Mrs 

Probyn, and insisted on carrying the children and. our little bagoage 
‘ to wherever we wished to go. On learning that the magistrate’s tent 
‘ was a few yards off at the top of the bank, I immediately went there 
‘and found Sherer of our service. On announcing myse If (for bei ing 
‘ in native dress, he could) not recognize me), he was as much sur 
‘ prised as if he had seen an apparition, for I had long been reported 
among the killed at Futtehehur. I can never forget his hearty 
* welcome. 

* * % * * * 

“ Sherer got rooms pre pared for us in a house fitted up as an hotel 
‘ close to his tents, and jus st be yond the entrenchment oce Upile “l by our 
troops. To oct to this place we were ob lived to pass the house nn 
‘which the slaughter had been perpetrated, and the well where so 
‘many of these dear friends lie, whom we had so lately parted with 
© in full streneth and vigor. 

“ When we found ourselves in a house again, for the first time for 
‘ three months, and in a position of comparative security, we felt quite 
‘ awe-struck : and with hearts overflowing with th: inkfulne ‘ss, we knelt 
. down together to ly le ‘SS OUT God, who hi: ud sO wonde fully ‘a. live red 

us from the hand of the enemy, and from those who lay in wait for 
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us by the way. 
Such Is the conclusion fo one of the many Us ale Ss of sutle ‘ring whic h 


might be related of the Indian mutiny. We have no desire to make 
heroes of Mr. Edwards and his companions heyond their due or to 
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XXV1 MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


the exclusion of others ; we believe that many harrowing details of 
suffering and adventure might well bear comparison with theirs » by 
in no narrative that we have hitherto read, can we discern so clearly 
the bright and dark side of the events of this rebellion, the undying 
fortitude, which, amid privation and distress, has been so conspic uous 
in the conduct of our countrymen, and on the other hand the almost 
universal cold-blooded ingratitude, and insatiable thirst for blood. 
which have rendered the name of our enemies a bye-word and reproach 


among all nations. 


7“ 


Nits on the Revolt in the North-West Provinces of India, hy 
Cicrles Rathes, Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra, Xe. 
London, Longman. 1858. 


Tur great question suggested by the present rebellion is—how are 
we, as conquerors and administrators of India, to act for the future, 
Si) { hea; uly spe aking, to prevent tg recurrence of such a eatastro- 
phe ? Our future in Sadlia has been a favorite topic for discussion 
during the last eighteen months, and Mr. Raikes in his “ Notes on the 
Revolt” contributes his quota to swell the sum of what has previously 
been written on the subject. Tis pen has already described the 
North West Provinees during peace; we have now, in the first division 
of his present work, a picture of the same provinces in a season at 
confusion, anarehy, and rebellion. We hardly think that the fuets re- 
corded in the narrative portion of the volume fulfil the purpose for 
which they have been introdueed, viz. to sup port the opinions advanced 
in the coneluding chapters of the book ; their presence indeed might 
have been dispensed with altogether. Sure ly the public have had 
sutheient data to form an opinion of the exigenci ies of the case, in the 
many more detailed narratives of the tacts of the rebellion, than Mr. 
Raikes in his reeital aulords, There is one chapter doubtless, con- 
tuning Col, Edwardes’ * graphie description” of Sir: Henry Lawrence 
and his old staff, for the introduction of which Mr. Raikes justly 
Claims the thanks of his readers, but on the whole, although the tale 
of Agra in the mutinies is certainly not devoid of interest, we doubt 
if that attention, which should be given ta facts as the foundations 
of political suggestions, will be concentrated on the first 120 pages of 
Mr. Rh: uk. s’ * Notes. 

Ai the time of the rebellion, Mr. Raikes was stationed in a high 
oMeial capacity at Avra, and shared with the garrison there all the 
dongers and sufferings which the hostility of the rebels occasioned. 
‘The mutiny in Agra and its incidents, the “siege of the fort, the dis- 
aster of Driv: adier Pol Iwhele, the rout ot the rebels by Greathed, are 
now matters of history, and form but instances of the unflinching 
determination and fortitude in all circumstanees, which have preserved 
for us our ase ndancy over India. We have space for but one short 
extract from this portion of the volume, which does credit alike to 
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the heroes and narrator of the incident, “I must describe the conduct 
© of the British soldier in the day of sickness and pain. For weeks 
‘ that the ladies watched over their charge, hever was a word said by 
‘a soldier which could shock the gentlest ear. When all was over, 
¢ and when men of the sick and wounded as recovered were 
‘ declared convalescent, the soldiers, in order, tis they expressed it, 
‘to show their gratitude for the kindness of the ladies, mode stly 
¢ asked permission to invite their nurses, and all the gentry and 


‘ society of Agra, to an entertainment in’ the beautiful) gardens of 


‘ the Taj. There under the walls of the marble mausoleum, amidst 
¢ flowers and music, these rough veterans, all seared and wuti- 
¢ Jated as they were, stood up to thank their country-women who had 
¢ clothed, fed, and visited them when they were sick, Every lady in 
¢ Agra was ready to join in this good work, and not one of them but 
é will bear testunony to the delicacy of feeling and conduct, as well as 
6 the hearty eratitude, ot these brave mien.” 

So much tor the introductory portion of the book, let us look for a 
moment on the a piece de resistance,” which Mr. Raikes has prepared 
in the hints for our future pol lie y,e tmbodied in the cone lauding rch: Ipters 
of the volume.  IHlere, no doubt, the author is more in his clement. 
More thi: in twe uty yes urs’ expe re nee of f Indi: in ofhic af il life hi ave afforded 
him e@reat tae ilitie ‘'s for the observation of the exeellencies and defects 
of systems of administration, and although the * Notes” contain little 
that is new, still the faet that the spirit which dictated them is not un- 
known in high places, is an encouraging omen for our Indian reform. 
CTs. 

The punishment of the old, and the constitution of a new, native 
army ; - the education of the masses ; the organization of the police ; the 
police y proper to be pursued by Government in religious matters to- 
wards the natives—such are the topies on which Mr. Raikes with 
all well-wishers of India has been meditating. With all his views, 
as expressed in the volume before us, we cannot coincide, but that the 
policy which he recommends will be ultimately adopted in spirit, is 
no longer a question of probability or expedic ney, but of certainty 
and neeessitv. That mutineers and rebels must punished for their 
crime with signal, yet discriminating, severity, isa proposition Which 
only extreme partisans of the Manchester school of politicians would 
attempt to controvert. That a new native army must be held in check 
and overs awed hy a proportionate number of Muropean troops, and 
may adv: intageously be divided against itself by a judicious inter 
mixture of conflicting sects and tribes, has been advocated without 
SUCCESS by very compete nt authorities ere now. We trust however 
that the lessons taught us by the mutiny have not been forgotten, and 
that the system of high caste in the army, denounced so veheme ntly 
by Sir © harles Napier, has finally and for ever disappeared. 

The qu stion of education for the great hody of the people is 
likewise discussed by Mr. Raikes. Vernacular instruction, as at 
tested by the mutinies, has been worse than useless. “ Many of 
‘ our bitterest enemies were the native doctors and surgeons, who 
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had studied European science in the vernacular, all their lives 
Contrast with this statement the record of the utility of Enelist 
education amongst natives. “| found it to be a eeneral rule, that 
‘where you had an official well educated at our English Colleges, 
‘and conversant with the English tongue, there, you lad a friend Upon 
‘ whom reliance could be placed. So tew were the Enuelish scholars 


among our cnemies, that it was the custom of the mutineers to bury 
our intercept el despatches, rather than attempt to get them deciphered, 
‘ They waa trust nobody who even knew English. Tmay be re minded 
that Nana Sahib’s minister was an Enelish scholar, but the exceptions 
* ss ° I conelude therefore 
‘ that this is not the time to press vernacular education on the people. 
But the Government should fix a standard of secular education, ¢n- 
cluding Knglish Literature as a sine qa HON, and bestow il liberal 
erant-in-aid to all schools coming up to that standard.” 

One more quotation we feel compelled to give on the subject of 
religion. Mr. Raikes is no advocate for truckling to caste, no enthusiast 
for increasing hypocrisy hy sdihcaioee & premium for the protessors 
of Christianity in the shape of temporal advancement, but) earn- 
estly and eloquently pleads for the adoption of the true poltey 


are sulliere ntly rare to _ the rule, 


on this point, toleration to eve ry, undue favor to no, rm heion—* Let 


‘the Hindoo and Mohammedan see clearly that whilst we bol 


‘ly profess our own, we desire not to constrain their mode of 
‘ beliet; that though we are not indifferent to all religions, we 
‘ treat all men alike. If we hold India as conquerors, We rule it as 
moderators, Our vocation is to keep the public peace, not to vovern 
‘the public mind. If a Hindoo thinks proper to paint his nose with 


‘ vermilion, to tie his hair in knots. to squander his money on natch 
‘ girls, or pagodas, let him do so. But when he wants to sacrifice tis 
rf 


Infant children to the river vols, to sing filthy songs on the high-way 
or to stop up his grandfather’s mouth pire mud,and then launch hie, 
still living, into the sacred stream, our laws should intertere. In lke 
manner if the Mohammedan solace his apirit by beating his breast, and 

calling on his prophet ormartyrs in public procession, we should allow 
ee procession and fanaticism to pass on; but when he rushes about 
sword in hand frantic with drugs we should take away his arms, and put 
him to cool in the nearest police station. Even SO, if under the garb 
of religion, a minister of Christianity were to offe nd decency, public 
or private, the law would strip his gown from the offe nder, 

The public servant of Government, whether military or civil, should 
hot attempt to preach a crusade,or spend his time in exhibiting religious 
‘ dogmas, or discussing doctrinal points with the natives his subordinates ; 
‘ for this reason above all others that this isthe surest way to make hypo- 
‘ crites not converts. Let the soldier or civilian assist the Missionary with 
‘ his purse, his counsel, or his prayers, but let him not usurp an otlice 
* which is inconsistent don his duties to the state. 

In discussing these and similar topics Mr. Raikes has confined 
his attention to the pro spects of the natives of India alone. There 1 
another element however soon to be introduced, which must materially 
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influence the policy of our legislators, and which will no doubt tend 
toadvance those plans forthe good of our Indian subjects which Mr. Raikes 
adyvoeates. India, no doubt, must now practically be thrown open to 
all; as a consequence there will certainly be a large inthix of Euro 
peas into the country who will make their voice heard, and justly 
too, in the administration ; and looking at the question in a merely 
negative point of view, the very fact of their presenee and example, 
will. by elevating the minds, as much = as hy weakening the streneth 
and prejudices of Tlinduo and = Mussulman, effectually prevent the 
reeurrence of such oan emergency as has now awakened wus to the 
necessity of a new and more vigorous policy 


Might Months Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy a Irmy, my 4 
the Mutiny of Vso7. By Colonel George Bourchier, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, London, Smith, Elder ar Cov. 


L858, 


As time wears on, and the men who bore the first brunt of the 
noitiny, and were most active im putting down the. first risings of 
rehellion. have rest and leisure given them, and covered with wounds 
and glory sit in peace inamerry England, each under his own vine and 
his own fie-tree, leaving the work they have so nobly initiated 
and earried out to be completed by others : every part of the great 
events in the midst of which we have been living during the past year, 
has its painter and historian, and we ean now almost eather into one 
ereat historical focus, the rays of fact, and adventure, and hair-breadth 


revolt. While Delhi and Lucknow stand as central points of interest 
to the politienim and the man of war, other districts less famous, abound 
In story, if possible more thrilling, though less bulking before the eye 
of the general spectator, The press has been fertile in works. that 
have fully illustrated the state and narrated the history of every 
rebellious district. with perhaps the exception of Central India. The 

ewe and glorious Sir Hugh Rose has yet to find a chronicler worthy 

being his historian, a pane ryrist worthy of such a subject. 

Colonel Bourchier begins his story with the Punjab, with Sealkote, 
where he has St: ationed under Pa Brigadier, who SCCTNS worthy of A 
place beside Lloyd and Hewitt. He formed part of the column that 
Wiis organised under General Nicholson, which, after sweeping the 
Punjab in pursuit of mutineers from Jullunder to Umritsur, to Phil- 
lour, again across the Beeas to Umritsur, to Battala, to Goordaspore by 
a most severe march, to Trimmoo Ghaut on the Ravee, where after two 
engagements four hundred of the enemy were left killed or wounded, 
and subseque ntly the whole mutinous brigw le was de stroye “1, fin: lly re- 
turned to Umritsur, again to await fresh orders from Lahore. Leaving 
the eolumn, the author visits his family at Simla, and on his return 
finds it at Paneeput, and they are all within sound of the guns at 





ESCAPE, which are streaming from every district ana every scene of 
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Delhi. They join General Wilson’s force, with their “ bands playing 
and hearty cheers.” We have then a picture ot the operations 
betore Delhi, with extracts from Major Norman’s journal, and an 
account of its final assault and capture. In the course of it the 
author informs us that the notorious Subadar of artillery, Bukht Khan, 
who raised the standard of rebellion in opi: and until his de- 
feat at Nujjutghur, was the commander of the rebel forees, was like 
Nana Sahib, ve ry fond of I nelish society. At one time when study- 

ing Persian he used to come twice a ‘ay to my house to read and 
ta:k with me. He was a most intelligent char: acter, but a more dread- 
ful hy pocrite never stepped on earth.” 

The story is continued, after a good picture of street fighting in 
Delhi, and of the state of the city after the capture, by an ae- 
count of the column of pursuit which started froin the Ajmere 
Gate on the 21st of September, under Col. Greathed, numbering in 
all 2,790 men, of whom 950 were Europeans. We have the battle 
of Gazee-oodeen Nugeur, then at) Bolundshur, and at) Koorjah. 
We have then the engagement at Allyghur, and the battle of Agra ; 
and on the 26th of October the entry into Cawnpore, reflections on 
the massacre, the relief of Lueknow, the defeat of the Gwalior con- 
tingent, a glance at Etawah, Mynpoorie, and Futteghur, and finally the 
departure of the author for Simla, where on the [sth of January IND, 
he found himself in the midst of lis family. The volume concludes 
with a detailed account of the massacre, written by one who had access 
to the best sources of information. It is the work of a rough and 
daring soldier, written with little literary grace or accuracy, but pre- 
senting a clear and spirited account of a greater number of events 
than most Indian officers were connected with during 1857. 


An Account of the Mutinies in’ Oudh, by Martin Richard 
Gubbins, of the Bengal Civil) Service, Financial Com- 
missioner for Oudh. London, Bentley. 1858. 


Ix the last number of this Review, we ranged at the head of an 
article on the Siege of Lueknow, a list, by no means insignificant, 
of records of that) memorable event. Subsequently however to. the 
publication of these memoirs, other narratives relating to this subject 
have appeared, amongst which none ranks higher in importance than 
Mr. Gubbins’, “ Mutinies in Oudh.” ~The well-known abilities of the 
writer led the public to entertain great expectations of the value of 
his written experiences, and the book accordingly on its appearance was 
favorably reece ived as well as vi; gorously eriticize ‘dd. On the whole, Mr. 
Gubbins’ narrative has stood the test well: as a chronicle of events, it 
is calm, faithful, and lucid ; the writer, noting incidents day by day 
from the first symptoms of mutiny down to the evacuation of Luc ‘know, 
gradually colleets, weaves, and blends them into a continuous and 
connected story, thus atlording us a minute and pleasingly related 
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. , " | — th 
wecouUunt oO the si ve and its details, Previous pul ications on this ih 
ubject have commonly partaken more largely of a personal character ; DH 
in Mr. Gubbins’ narrative on the other hand, we discern more of the Mf 
historical, in combination with the 4] al, element : and although 
the author me MWS us to los hte of | rently the 
principal ACT 111 t| Clie We C | t* 4 each micident 
from its hero, and wain al view ti I lt would have 
been well had Mir. Gul pres 1 | f the tistomeal spirit) in : 
recounting lis tale.  Keotism, we can call it no milder title, is ap 
parent throughout the course of the narrative, too atten painfully SO, 
when the writer by indirectly disparaging others, seeks to add lustre | 
to his own reputation for wisdom or foresight. What Sir Henry + a 
Lawrence did for Lucknow, both before and throughout its beleaguer a 
ment till his death, has been admirinely and gratefully confessed by tr 
all, and we do not think the public will commend or sympathise with | 
thraat spirit, in which, under the garb of richer approval or palliation, Hi! f 
Mr. Gubbins contemptibly contrives to introduce censure of Sir Llenry’s a 
PCASULeS, , i 
Apart trom this fatal blemish the narrative is as interesting as valu YF 
able. The style is free and fluent ; the incidents are simply, yet ae 
eloquently related, and the attention of the reader is unflagginely main oh, 
tained till the end. The events of the siege of Lucknow are now too well iF 
known to need recapitulation or resume her We will but quote 4 
specimens to illustrate our author vi In deseription he partieu 
larly excels, "Take the following interesting picture of the return of 


Uneud the Sp5 
‘ Nor could any picture more characteristic of 


sented, than one which should represent Uneud just ; 
‘midnight entrances, recounting to our eagerly-listenit 
‘which he had witnessed, Phe low roorm on. the wrou 

single light carefully screened on the outer side lest it 
‘the bullets of the enemy : the anxious tees of the me 
: round suniel lists nec with bya tht ‘ iffenl note cyte th 
the exclamations of JOS as preces of cr" | me were 
€ laughter at some of Uneud’s jeers u it! my. Mor 
‘be shown the indistinet forms of t! women in their Nl 
‘had been attracted trom their rooms in hopes of eatehi 
‘part of the good news which had come in. The anima 


rent face of our messenger, as he assures us of the me 
help, occupies the foreground. 
must live as long as life remains in the memory of us a 
Or take the ar of the 
Munzil : 


Again 


‘ription evacuation 
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aniinated 


+. } a 
i tiie Oleey] 


fous turn our eyes To 


7 the left of the mess enclosure. Thev are tanding di 

‘ to the entrance of the Motee Munzil from which they 

© by a broad high-wav. But down this r ul, sweeping the 

‘ to the Motee Munzil, tly this kly the bullets from the 

‘ which is distant about 450 yards There is a pause. : 
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with swarthy visage, and a dress of corresponding colour, stoopi: 
. ryy . ‘ 
‘ dart across the road. There they go by twos and threes, racine aeross 


i 


‘ the passage, and are lost from sight at the entrance of the bujld; 


rT ) ] } y : } 
€ Thank God ! not one has been left on the road ; the tire has, wi hope, 


‘ been harmless. But is the Motee Munzil unoccupied 2?) That we ean 
. | 


i? ae } ] , a } m. ] -= } ] : 
> mot tell. [t has been closely watched during the day, And no hostric 
. 1 } ’ } } . ’ . . 

* figure has been detected there, bub some shots hired {trom its nejeh 
] } 7 41 | P - 
. bourhood have arouscd Suspicion that those extensive courts miuav not 


‘ be wholly empty. Some shots are now fired inside. Ah! there js 
. . . ! ] j 
loing ! Few minutes elapse, when see! the enemy is 
: , } ’ ] ° ! ray) . 
: fly Ing trom a postern close by the river bank. There are about si Ven- 


some work ¢ 


‘ ty-five of them, and as they issue they run for their lives down the 
‘ reht river bank. Ourimen have not discovered them. Ah! now 
© thi y see them and five or six rifles are discharged after the fugitives 

‘ One only falls, but he is motionless, and will rise no more. The rest 


‘ take to the river, hastily stripping themselves of some of their clothes. 
* They wade across ; but as the water rises about them the fire of our 
‘ rifles inereases, and showers of bullets strike the water all alone the 
‘ single file of men. ‘They have reached midstream, and now. their 
‘ heads alone are visible. Sometimes some struggling and contusion 


‘omay be seen, doubtless where a bullet did its errand, but at last almost 


‘all succeed in reaching the opposite bank, and are lost in the orangery 
‘ of the Hazaree Bagh.” 

The greater part of Mr. Gubbins’ volume is of course devoted to 
the narration of the events of the siege, but besides a simple narrative 
we have il few disquisitional chapters On the Causes which led to the 
mutiny. In treating this question Mr. Gubbins has disappointed the 
expectations of many. LIlgh official position and long continued 
intercourse with the native population, it was supposed, should have 
eliminated more ample and definite information on this point than is 
afforded in these chapters. ‘That Mr. Gubbins, however, should have 
supplied but scanty tacts in’ support of the view which he adopts, Is 
natural and excusable. It has been abundantly proved that neither 
high oflicial position nor long continued intercourse with the natives 
form the ‘open si same” in investigating the causes of a rebellion like the 
pres nt. The VIEW whi hy IS favored by Mr. Gubbins Tay or May not be 
COTTect + €% idenee pro and « Nl is hot awantine. hut we doubt whet he rany 
fixed decision on the point can be arrived at before the calm which will 
follow the storm. When men’s minds are cooled down, and the country Is 
tranquillized, we may p rhaps discover faets which will throw heht on 
the origin of this rebellion—but at present it seems untiair to expect 
from Mr. Gubbins more than he offers. a probable explanation of the 


causes which led to its outbreak. 


Seraps from the Ait of a Dead Re hel, Ledited by dD. Lb. 
London, John Chapman. 1858. 


SUCH glorious honsense it has never been our lot to meet before, 
Poetry is 


save inthe incipient attempts of half-edueated school-boys. 
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out of the question, but rhyme, reason, grammar, thought, language 
are all alike wanting. How so r spectable a publisher as John Chap- 
man could put his name to such a farrago of rubbish, we do not know. 
The title is evidently with reference to the events of the day in India, 
to catch the unwary, and seduce the lznorant into purchasing. Even 
looking at it in that light, it is meaningless and foolish. Even a laugh 
eannot be extracted from the genuine ecrassitude of a work which we 
have noticed by way of warning all our readers. We blush to write 
it that the would-be poetaster is evidently an Anglo-Indian. There 
are three, and but three, collections of words or versification having 
reference to India: “ Reverie in India,” **Sketch of a Ruined Hindoo 
Temple,” and * The Fall of Gysopah (southern Maratha country).” 
From the first, by way of justification, we take the following :— 


‘The night is hot, I cannot sleep, 
Musquitoes buzzing bite my flesh 
On a scorching bed I fevered toss, 
And watch a lean dow through the wide dovr pane 
Nothing about me elad or tresh ; 
‘Too sad to read, too weak to be eross -; 
Hlot and restless and all alone 
On my dismal bed in mya lism ‘al tent 
1 lie, end unwilling rly con the past 
Po wrench from a 
Krom one Whose I 
While tears trickle 


(ee cile il Ly Wn shy a rroan, 
ast is a spirit unbent, 
helplessly fast. 


The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Stege of Delhi, from the 
Outbreak at Meerut to the Capture of Delhi. By Sohn 
Edward Wharton Rotton, M. A., of Emmanuel Colle Ye, 
Cambridge ; one of the Chaplains of Meerut, and ( hap- 
lain to the Delhi Field Force. With a Plan of the City. 
Loudon, Smith, Ekelder and Co. 1858. 


Delhi and its last siege have found but a poor historian. As the 
literature of the rebellion grows, the critic inclines to look more at the 
historical and literary merits of the narratives it produces, than at 
first, when every tale was easily beheved, and every fact surrounded 
with intense interest. when the mind projected from itself that depth 
of curiosity and intensity of emotion that filled it, and coloured the 
outward with its own hues. 

The writer is not natural. An affectation and c/oth-feeling marks 
every page, and he cannot attend the bed of the dying r hear of the move 
ments of the belligerents, watch the progress Ot; ‘the battle or the siege, 

paint the character of the heroie dead, without making you feel, 
and most painfully, that he is a priest. There is no lack of charity, 
there is no. sectarian bitterness, on the contrary ; but the priest 
appears throughout. In the face of such awful realities as he was 
living amidst, he might have written as a man, as well as dressed 
us one, justifying the latter however with eager haste, as though it 
had eee very sinful. That is the true Christianity which is not, 
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as in this book, and in Brock’s wretched lite of Havelock, ever on thy 

lip, in the features and the dress, but which, independent of and stperios 

to all these, springs out of the heart, and shines through the whole 
7 ! ’ 


nature, hke Edwards’ in the lite he Jed in hidine, and the narrative jh 


fives us of it, noticed above. 


The English Captive sin Oude, an E’yrsode in the History of the 
Mutinies of LSO7-o8, edited hy M, hi ylie, Lisy. Ca/- 
cutta, G. C. flay and Cu., Cossitollah, London, We. OA. 
Dalton, 85%, 

Tuts is a little work which, in its subject and the interesting charae- 
ter of its details, may fiarly rank with Mr. Edwards’ story of the 
Rohileund fugitives, It elves an aeecount of those Whio ¢ scaped from 
Mohamadee and See tapore, were for a time. sheltered by the Rajah of 
Mythowlie, were subsequently removed to the Kaiser Bach fettered. 


and by want, exposure, and massacre, redueed to the small numbe: 
who figure as the martyrs of these pages—Captain Orr and his wite 
and child, Sir Mountstuart Jackson and tus sister. and finally only 
Mrs. Orr, her ehild, and Miss Jackson. Their lite under the so 
calle | prin tt ell | ( { this R qah ot \] thowle, Is thus rat scribed 

* Ladies, accustomed to the usual luxuries of lite : two delicate little 
* children,—the one but three years of age, a beautiful little blue-eyed 


: + apa 3 ; 
* creature, poor little Sophy Christian, wl Se thouehts COUSTANTIV. Te 

‘ verted to her moth: r. anid who saddened the hearts of lk r companions 
by ever asking them why that beloved mother had not accompanied 


© them.—the other, Captain Orr's own daughter Louisa, a little older, 


‘ who bore up under all the dreadful trials and privations to which she 
‘ was subjected, with astonishing patience and resignation 2: and lastly 
* four men, already weakened in mind and body. Such was the party 
* constrained to pass day atter day during this long interval, exposed 


in a dismal junele to the intense heat of the day, only tempered by 


‘ the torrents of rain, which at this season of the yvearare of such tre 
: quent OCCUTTence., Sickie =S tk ) had COMIN CE | to prostrate our 
: {| servants could 


people : the dead \ yun e fever had shown itself, the 
no longer attend to the wants of their masters, and the ladies were 
foreed to cook for the whole party. Small thin coverts, made of the 
long jungle erass and broad leaves. had indecd been erected as a 
protection from the rain ; but this pretection was most partial 
and ineffectual. A small supply of quinine and of other medicines 
© had been obtained from Captain Hearsay sand although it had arrived 


‘ 


in rather a damaged state, still, most thankfully was it reeeived. 
Such a narrative as this is almost out of the class of works that 
should he pul Li \ noticed or eritiersed. Its own sad tale, and Its 
record of glorious God-supported enduranee, are enough. We would 
only remark that it is, in a literary point of view, very unartistie, and 
he nee di priv S its lf OT Wit ch ( ( that objective bunt valuable aid that 
even nature gives to the full heart, when it unburdens itself of its 
sorrows and triumphs. We cannot but feel that, had the narrative 
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been published as it was taken down from. the lips of Mrs. Orr, it 
would have possessed all that pathos, and simplicity and beauty, of most 
of which its style and arrangement have di prived it. The record of 
the ladies’ deliverance by the aid ot Wajid Ally. and in spite of the 
cruel bigotry of the FPyzabad Moulavy, Appropriately closes the tragedy 

‘The danger was imminent. From his spies, Wajid Ally learnt that 
‘ the Moulavy might every hour be « Y pect do: no time was therefore 
‘ to be lost. In this ditleulty, Wajid Ally begeed of Mrs. Orr to write 
‘a note regarding the danger of the position in which she was placed, 
‘ to the address of any British officer ; this note he would cause to be 
‘ conveyed to the nearest post. The note was immediately written and 
‘ eontided to the care ot Wajid Ally’s brother-in-law, who. however, 
* had hardly left the place when he eneountered a party of Goorkhas 
. under the command of two British otlice rs, ( apt uns MaeNeill and 
. sogle. lle mumediately explamed to them the nature of his errand, 
‘ and led the way to the house. The Moulavy trom another quarter was 


. ; . * . ) . ° 
, already MOVIE Th the Same direction, Tlie otlies Ss rush (iin to the 


} 


] 


‘ place pointed out to them. Without the loss of a moment, the ladies 
‘ were placed in a Palankeen. No bearers could be found ; but) the 
‘ servants of the ofheers and some Goorkhas were pressed into the ser 
‘ vice ; and Captain MaeNeill, accompanying the palankeen, commenced 
‘his hazardous journey to General MaecGregor’s Camp, leaving Captain 
‘ Bogle with the Goorkhas to escort Wajid \Ily and his family, It miust 
‘ be remembered that Captain MacNeil had to pass through narrow 
‘ streets entirely devoid of British troops, and about which the enemy 
‘ were still hovering, and that he might, at ev ry moment, expect an 
‘attack. or at all events a ball from some hidden assassin.  Llowever, 
‘he rushed on. stimulating and ureing his men to make the most 
* strenuons eflorts. The Chan Baoh ravine Is It ached, crossed, and 
‘ina litthe more, General MacGregors Camp appears in sight,—on— 
‘ on—swilily is the palankeen borne along, the friendly Camp is. at 
‘leneth eained—and the ladies are saved ! It was a jovial, a glorious 
moment ! Kind and eordial was the weleome with whieh the ladies 
¢ were recelve d hy Gseneral MacGregor and his oflicers, and on the hext 
‘dav. the 2Oth March. Lon, they were escorted to General Sir J. Out 


‘ ram's Camp. 


A Few Words anent the © Red? Pamphl f, By one who has 
served under the Marquis of Dathousie, Third Edition, 


London, James Ridgway. 1808. 


In the Third Edition of this pamphlet the author gives his name. 
He is Charles Allen, late of the Bengal Civil Service, and we are sure 
that a refutation of the famous * Red? Pamphlet could not have been 
undertaken by a better man, at teast one more free from all that, in 
imacination or reality constitutes ‘old civilianism,’ in’ the ordinary 
that ‘term. At the time that the * Red’ Pamphlet 


aCe ptatie n of 
was issued it excited, and deservedly so, much attention in every class 
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in India, and in the Indian classes in England. The style, the frets. 
the evident knowledge of much that was behind the scenes, of the writer, 
gave it a popularity that, like that of all ephemeral pamphlets, ceased 
with the circumstances and passions which eave it birth. The 


THOSt 
unfortunate thing about it was that, not content with holdine up Sir 
Charles Napier in a light that Was strange, as a man of cali poli- 
tical foresight and administrative ability, he proceeded to pull down 
the only idol that) Anglo-Indians have had an 5 gag fas of setting 
up since the days of Wellesley. ‘This was a mistake, and a wa vious 
one. For we believe that if any man did all that man eould do by the 
wisdom and energy of his measures to prevent rebellion, by binding 
India firmly to the British throne, and = the arts of civiliza- 
tion and peace, and by providing means to quell that rebellion and 
turn away its fury, that man Was the Marquis of Dalhousie. It would 
be judging the events of hist ory and Providence too rashly to say 
that no mutiny would have ever happened, had he kept th reins in 
that hand which was as gloriously firm as it) was mildly gentle ; but 
there is a likelihood that it would have been erushed in the bud. So 
far as this pamphlet is a vindication of Dalhousie, we think it 
suecesstul, nay, we would go further and state our belie! that its vin- 
dication of Mr. J. P. Grant is also most fair and just. 

But why has Mr. Allen spoile <L so good a cause by mentioning, in 
the same breath with them, such men as Dorin, Peacock, Birch 2nd 
Lord Canning. His detenee of the first is most lame, we fear al- 
most dishonest, if not that, certainly very ignorant. We would not 
here enter on those personalities unto which these rival pamphlets 
tempt us, but Mr. Allen knows that the author of the ¢ Red’ Pamphlet 
applies the term ‘Sybarite’ to the late President in Council ina 
different sense from ‘giving good dinners.’ Mr. Allen, we _ teel 
assured, has much = quiet irony under the following defence of Can- 
ning—* Lord Cannings characte id is foo ae /] known 10 need Wy ad- 
vocacy.” Nor is Mr. Allen at all successful in meeting his enemy's 
remarks on the discouragement of European settlers and capital in 
India by his service. * With regard to the suggested future encour- 


+] 4] 


agement of the setthament of independent Europeans, it may be 


‘ asked, when has the Saxon in India wanted or required Government 
‘ patronage. All that he requires there as elsewhere is a fair field 
and no favour ;—and that he has had. When, and how, and where 
‘have members of the Civil Serviee encouraged the cultivation 
of opium 3 and wae and how, and where have they neglected the 
cultivation of Cotton 2? And if the y have ; why and how do _ these 
acts tend to shut out independent E uropeans from India ?” 

We believe Mr. Allen to be honest, and after the Fourth Report of the 
Colonization Committee, and the evidence of members of his own 
service, we would advise him to be silent on this point, or at least not 
set up such a defence as this. 
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The Private Journal of the Marquess of Tlastings, KK. G.. Go- 
vernor-General and Commander-in-Chief in lniia. 
hidited by his daughter, th Marchioness of Bute. In two 
volumes, London, Sanders and Otley. ISDS, 


Pais work is a mistake. It is one of the many instances afforded 


Us hy the press quring the tast tw -_ ars, of books pu ished on India 
solely or chicily because they will sell vine the unusual, and 

N Ch bhitcG ' ‘ ( \ ’ i} Stl, GW iil fo il 1] MUISUal, allt Wwe 
trust by no menns Temporary, Interest exerted. The noble famiuly 


wh »ATE proud, anal fo some Sil rhit extent hustly SO, of the reputation 


and honours of the writer of this Private Journal, could certainly 
not have had such a motive, but were actuated rather by the belief 
that the oecurrences and sentiments recorded in it might be of use in 
the late erisis. This we very much doubt, and had any one been eon- 
sulted, whose knowledge of India and of the administration of the 


Marquess is extensive, we feel assured these volumes would not have 


appeared. ‘They are simply tame, trifling, twaddling, The faet of 
the journal heine private, and beme dedieated In its writer to the 
* dear, little companions” of his expedition, and as a proot “of the 
solicitude felt for them by a fond father,” sinee it has not prevented 


public ition. Wiust not he allows d two disarm, Or roenlove far from the 


reach of, criticism. 

The value of such a book as this ought to be two-fold : either first 
and chiefly, as a reeord of the private lite and thoughts of a man 
holding so distinguished a position as a Governor-Gen ral of our 
Indian empire ; or seeondly, as a father holding a certain kind of 
intercourse with his family, which has that about it which will r 
commend it and make it interesting to the public to whom its publica 
a sutlicient exeuse tor letting in the vulgar 


tion appeals, and be 
latter, even had the 


Laze On the sacred sphere oft the funiily. As to the 
journal been given in all its entireness, the question naturally arises 


Who eares for an account of the family life ol the M irauless, lis love 


of, and his journal for, his children must be like those of other people, 


But from the faet of the more private parts of the Journal having 
been kept back. it is evident that we can consider it only 

first of the above-mentioned points of view. 

of the book must depend on the 


as Viceroy, his influence 


from the 


In the former sense, the value 
character of the man, his administration 
on his time, and on the future of 
Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings, was 
kind to render his journal valuable. He was appointed as sue 
cessor to the Karl of Minto, and reached Caléutta an IS] L. where, 
according to his own very much over-drawn statements, he found 
himself in a position of unusual military, political, anid 
In) his journal, he complains most loudly 
flice of difficulty 


conducive 


not a man of the 


above 


all, financial ditheulty. 
hii most eh do, who succeed ft 
times, and naturally find it 
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was the real weakness of the Marquess. He was vain, excessively 


vain, and resorted to means, both soctally and politically, to feed that 


vanity. In his journal this is paintully apparent, so much so, that 
the father seldom appears, will seldom let down his dignity, or lower 
the height of the stilts on which he ever walks, even the pre 


sence of his) ehildren. Self-complacency and quict satisfretion, n: 
the direet asstumption of honour and exultation where there are no 
causes for them, often mark the pages of the volume betore 
Succeeding, as he did, to power, at perhaps the most critical period in 
the history of the Kast India Company before 1807,—the year 1813, 
on the bth of July of which year, the bi : lor opening the trade to 
India was passed, he had an opportunity oO ~ laying the foundation of 
an internal policy, which the Ghoorka and Pindarree wars need not 
have prevented ay from pursuing, But coming out with the office 
of Commander-i Chief as well as Governor General, and having 
gained his hich office almost entirely by his previous military repu- 
tation, he left the work of civilisation to suecessors who came long 
after him to Bentinek and Dalhousie. Viewed in 1 ference to his 
military exploits in India, we ean say of him that he did sufliciently 
well to be considered al pupil of the school of ey by his 
conquests in his own person, and in the persons of Ochti rlony, Gillespie, 
Malcolm and Tislop. Tle added territory to, and by the Court. of 
Directors he was looked upon as having consolidated the power of 
the British empire in India. After nine years’ service he retired on 
the OUth of January 1825. to be sueceeded, not by Canning, who, after 
his appointment, preferred to succeed the Marquis of Londonderry in 
the Foreign Otlice, but by Lord Amherest. As we look over the list 
of Governors General, and mention with pride and gratitude the 
names of the great and glorious, we stop not at that of Hastings, 
From Wellesley there is a gap till Dalhousie comes on the scene, a 
wip tilled by eood but not great, by wise but not brilliant, by suc- 
cessful but not immortal, men. 

The journal has no literary merits. Its style is unnatural, stiff 
and artificial, The ease, the orace, the ‘heart, the sn ip! 1city that 
ought to characterise it, are wanting. They who hese the peivets 
lite and family history of the man, will not be at a loss to account 
for this. Interspersed with remarks on the polities of the Te his 
own policy, and his own ditheulties and exploits, we have descriptions 
of his tours and marches, his receptions and viceregal visits, his 
opinions of Indian officials and pictures of Indian society. The journal 
is very full of remarks on the manners, amusements ‘and exhibitions 
of the natives, also on snakes, wild beasts, and what were then the 
curiosities of natural history. The writer was evidently out and out 
‘Old Indian, no friend to a 


unexation, to our present relations to. tri- 
butary Strife ls and pote Sct id as and treatment oft native princes. Our 
space will not allow us to give extracts from the journal. 
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Lupers on the subject of the Instruction of the Native Employés 
of Government in the Civil, Criminal, and Revenue Offices. 
Lahore, 1858. 


Tue Punjab has never been famous for its schools of education 
and learning, nor did the Seikhs ever manifest a predilection for literary 
pursuits. Maharajah Runjeet Sing could neither read nor write. 
The records of his Government were kept in the archives of a pow- 
erful and ready memory. His Sirdars and chieftains were scarcely 
more erudite than himself, and were more skilled in sword play, and 
matters of fence, than with the pen or the primer. When we succeed- 
ed to the legacy of anarchy and misrule left us by the Seikh Durbar, 
we had to choose whether we should carry on the affairs of the Go- 
vernment through the instrumentality of illiterate Punjabees who 
could fight when need demanded, or educated Hindostanees who were 
abhorred by the people. Vacant oflices were filled up by a pretty free 
mixture of both classes, but as was unavoidable under our paper 
system, perhaps the lion’s share of the appointments fell to the Hin- 
dostanees. Consequently the Punjab Amlah were, on the whole, pro- 
bably the most illiterate and worst educated in all India. In 1856, 
Government resolved to introduce a course of annual examimations, with 
a view to secure that the Amlah were familiar with at least the ordinary 
routine of their duties, if they could not lay claim to superior scholar- 
ship. All ministerial oflicers, below the grade of extra assistant, re- 
cely lag more than ten PUpees per mensem, were to be examined once 
a year.  Tehsecldars, superintendents of settlement, and Sudder 
Scrishtahdars were to be examined by commissioners, whose decision 
as to passing and rejecting was to be final. The Amlah of the sudder 
station, and the Peshkars or Naibs of Tehseels, and Thannahdars, 
were to be examined by the Deputy Commissioner, and the Tehsee!] 
Amlah by the Tehseeldar ; the decision in each case being final. 

The scheme has had only two years’ trial. But if examiners of this 
kind were necessary befure, they are doubly needftd now. During 
the disturbances of 1857, the ranks of the native officials were weeded 
of a very large proportion of Hindostanees, who were the only men 
possessing a competent education or more than a superficial knowledge 
of business routine. The Punjab Government was therefore left 
to be administered by a set of men who, whatever may be their abili 
ties, are men of only indifferent attainments. Several of the Punjab 
Tehseeldars are unable either to rend or W rite, and some of even the 
native extra assistants have not much whereof to boast in the way of 
edueation. 

Having resolved on examining the native Amlah it became incumbent 
on Government to point out where and how the information required 
for their examination was to be got. Mr. Cust, late Magistrate of Banda, 
had drawn up a memorandum regarding the method he had adopted 
in his district for training and educating the native officials, and which 
was published in the selections from Grovernment Records, The Punjaub 
Government accordingly adopted that memorandum as explaining the 
best and simplest method of tustruction But there the matter rested, 


Dec., 1858. / 
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Examinations, it is true, were enforced, but Mr. Cust’s suggestions for 
educating and training native ministerial officers in the usual routine 
of their duties, were never acted on. The present pamphlet is a re- 
print of Mr. Cust’s memorandum which had been submitted in the 
form of a letter to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 
with the reply thereto. It contains also the Punjab rules for the annual 
examination, and a useful appendix called “ The Moonshee’s Urdoo 
Library,” giving a list of the different books which the native ofticials 
will find most useful in preparing for the annual examination. 

The method pursued by Mr. Cust, when Magistrate of Banda, can 
best be given in his own words :— 


“Asa preliminary measure, during my last tour last year, I spoke sepa- 
rately and alone, to every employé, asking casual questions, and informing 
them distinetly of what [ intended to do, Lalso served out a copy of the cheap 
translation in the Vernacular, of the ** Directions to Collectors and Settlement 
Officers” to every man. To the excellence and faithfulness of this translation 
I bear willing testimony, having now had ample opportunities of testing its 
merits; the cost was only Re. 1-5-0, which was less than a burkundaz would 
pay for his sword. ‘To facilitate the teachers and pupils, the Catechism im Urda 
was prepared also, and, with the sanction of the late Lieutenant-Governor, 
published, 

* To the Tehseeldars, nine in number, I spoke seriously, exhorting them to 
read themselves, and form classes in their Tehseels, for the instruction of their 
Amlah. Some turned entirely a deaf ear ; others have gallantly assisted me. Iwas 
prepared for opposition, and the principle of passive resistance. Notwithstanding 
repeated reminders during the months of April, May and June, | was informed, 
that in some Tehseels no progress was being made ; on the other hand, the whole 
of the Sudder Amlah were nearly ready for examination ; and in the town of 
Banda, two or three of the best informed had opened Schools, where every 
evening instruction was given, and a large body of candidates for public employ, 
with the additional spur of hunger, qualified themselves, begging to be examined 
before it came to their turn. 

* On the Ist of July, the class of Canoongoes assembled, ten in number, to 
whom were added some of the Sudder Amlah. The Tehseeldar of Banda, assisted 
by a Naib of another Pergunnah, assembled them for a morning and evening 
lecture ; they were many, more or less prepared ; they went through the whole 
of the “ Direetions, to Collectors and Settlement Officers” in the leeture, ques- 
tion by question, and, after fifteen days, they were ready for examination. 

* Inthe same way the class of Gomashtas was presided over by another 
Tehseeldar and another Naib ; the class of Wasil-bakee Nuvees, Siaha Nuvees, 
Araiz Nuvees ; and in short, during the three months, each class came into Banda 
to be instructed and examined. Some men came quite ready ; others soon picked 
up what was required. The Sudder Amlah were formed into classes also, and 
candidates for employ joined themselves to whichever party best suited them. An 
interest was soon excited ; the thing began to be talked about ; members of the 
Judge’s establishment, and of the other Civil Courts, of the Magistrate’s office, 
and sons of Vakeels, volunteered to be examined. 

‘** Whenever a class was ready, I was informed ;: the number of a class to be 
examined was never to exceed nine; the hour of examination was 7 P. M., IM 
my private house. When the class had seated themselves on the carpet before 
me, without any books, the book of questions was opened by myself, and 
beginning from the first to the last, the number of the question was indicated 
by myself, andthe question slowly read out by one of the Tehseeldars present. 
An hour or more was occupied, and about seven questions at random, to be 
answered viva voce, fell upon each party : and wonderful accuracy, and felicity 
of expression, were shown by many. There co:ld be no tricks or favoritism ; 
and even suppose that some were crammed for the occasion, it is a step gained : 
for if, as I propose, the examination be annual, the matter crammed this year, 
will be digested by next year, as it relates to the daily work, in which they 
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are employed all the year round. ‘Those who were rejected, (which did not often 
happen) had to come up again with another class. Many nights were oceupied 
in examining 143 men: frequently the Assistant Collectors and Deputy 
Collectors sat by, following the questions ; and to the rear there was always 
in attendance a large body of “ passed men,”’ * nearly ready,” and the interest 
taken by them in the progress of the examination, the murmur of dissatisfae- 


tion at some blundering answer, showed, that a spirit ef emulation had been roused. 
* * * * * * * * * 


The annual School of Instruction causes the assembly of all employés onee 
a year at the Sudder station ; changes can then be made, and the painful duty 
discharged , of weeding out veterans. Men must not be allowed to do their duty 
by deputy ; where pension is allowed, it should be granted, and where it is not, 
the interests of the State still require that a person, net able to discharge the 
duties, should be removed.” 

This is a case in which the competition and examination system 
seems to be made good use of and not abused. In Mr. Cust’s hand it m: Ly 
long be so, but if the principle and practice spread under the guidance 
of mere enthusiastic charlatans, unmitigated evil to the public service 
will be the only result. With this ‘caveat’ we should like to see such 
schools introduced into the Punjab. Perhaps the day is not far dis- 
tant when the reproach of ignorance, at present too truly brought against, 
many of the Punjab Amlah, will be numbered among the things which 


have been. 


William the Conqueror, a Historical Romance, by General Sir 
Charles Napier, G. C. B. London. Routledge fy Co. 
1858. 

Tuts work issues from the press under the editorship of the late 
author’s brother, Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier. The announ 
cement of'a novel from the pen of the hero of Meanee scems to have caused 
considerable surprise among the reading public—and good grounds for 
it too, perhaps. Considering the eccentric genius of the author, and his 
having been a daring and successful warrior, and not an unskilful politi 
cian, that he should also have a place among the novel writers of the 
age, _— reasonably excite surprise. But the subject he has chosen 


falls in with his thoughts and habits as a soldier. The career of 


W ‘liam affords full scope to the descriptive powers of one who spent 
most of his life in camp and field, and whose ears were more familiar 
with the harsh sounds of war than with the gentle accents of peace. 
The work has a public history of some little interest. It was written in 
1837, and in that year sent to Colburn who returned it, but not. till 
after it had been read by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. He expres- 
sed a favourable opinion of it, and the editor seems to imply in 
his preface, that Sir Edward in “ Harold” has appropriated some 
of the ideas worked out by Napier in William the Conqueror. We 
think Bulwer is a writer who has no necessity for borrowing the con- 
ceptions of other people. His power as a maker or creative artist is 
abundantly manifest in his numerous works. 

Though Sir Charles does not write with the freedom and classic 
grace of Bulwer, yet we think that his conception of the “ Vala,” or 
Sorceress, whom he makes to play a most conspicuous part in the 
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chapter of accidents, is much superior In Imaginative power to thy 
© Vala” of Bulwer. In * Harold’ she seems only an ordinary alien 
matron, exercising an influence over others by magie and mysterious 
ceremonies, but as Bulwer himself says, still * esse ntially human even 
when aspiring most to the secrets of a God.” Sir Charles on th 
other hand gives her much more of the supernatural, and makes her a 
far more necessary character to his work than * Hilda” is to)“ Harold.” 
Ilere is Napicr’s description of her.—* She Was ot an extraordinary 
and commanding stature, large of bone and meagre, but of an upright 
and portly presence ; her face was fair, of a reddish line and freckled, 
her features regular but of a severity approaching ferocity.”—* She 
seemed one whose seX Was more designa ted by her attire than by 
nature, which had so fashioned her that whatever garb she donned, she 
might pass for male or female accordingly. Her dress was as striking 
as her ap ee ance. A light blue tunie descended below her knees ; 
the cape buttoned round her throat was studded with globes of glass, 
and on each glass were cut mystical characters. A band of black 
sheep-skin, lined and edged with that of a white eat, confined her thick 
and long silvery hair, which fell like an avalanche down her back, and 
over each shoulder, From her zone, which was a large serpent’s skin, 
edie’ with precious stones, all marked with cabalistic signs, was sus - 
pended a large bag containing her instruments of magic. Her sandals 
were of untanned ealf-skin tied with thongs which were again fasten- 
fed with buckles of bright steel. She held a wand hung with many 
* charms, and at the end of it wasa globe formed of a human skull set 
‘ina cup of erysti Ng 

Her companions were two dogs; we will let Napier deseribe them. 
“To! Vafthrudner ! A deep low bark from a dog within the tower 
answered. Hlo! > Gangrader. And again, the answer was a similar 
‘ growl, Then the small door of the tower opened and forth stalked 


‘ 


‘ 


* Valthrudner and Gangrader in all the majesty of canine dignity. 
‘ They were heavy looking animals, of enormous size, such as are 
‘ 


seen in the Alps, but these seemed more fierce. Their paws were 
white, their coats a reddish ground with dark spots, and their flat 
broad heads were more like tigers’ than lions’.” 

Truly, they are no unfit companions for a Sorceress ! sut we must 
vive a short outline of the story. The scenes are laid both in 
Normandy and Britain. Duke William afterwards * the Conqueror” 
visits England, and receives from the feeble Edward a promise of the 
English Crown on his decease. His marriage with Matilda of Flan- 
ders, and all its attendant adventures, are then detailed, and the cfforts 
made by William to subdue some of his powertul vassals are also 
largely described. Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, h: aving been recon- 
ciled to Edward ma his outl: awry removed, goes to Normandy, a nd is 
there kept prisoner by William, ‘and only released after having sworn 
on the most sacred relies to renounce all interest in the E nelish Crown, 
wad become a faithful vassal of William as the expectant of the throne 
of England. Harold returns, the English kine dies, and Harold by the 
last words of Edward, and the uhanimous wish of the English people 
is proclaimed king of the Saxons. William, determined to make good 
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his claim, assembles a vast army, receives the benison of the Pope, 


and lands on the shores of Eneland. Harold having defeated his bro- 
ther Fostia inthe north, hastens to meet him. ‘The two armies engage 
near Hastings, and after a long and bloody contest, the Normans are 
victorious, and the Saxon king is slain. 

Such is the historical skeleton or substratum of the romanee.  In- 
terspersed are numerous personal adventures of Harold and William : 
and the loves of Harold and the swan-necked Edith eneross a large 
share of the reader’s interest. Sir Charles writes with characteristic 
encrey and nerve, but his style lacks flexibility and grace. The reader 
feels a stiffness jam form: lity in the narrative which becomes tedious 
when long continued. The book exhibits considerable power of ima- 
gination however, and many of the most striking scenes are not only 
well conceived, but graphically deseribed. There is a super-abund- 
anee of thrilling incidents and the chief interest is not concentered 
in the denouement as in a skilftdly constructed novel, but allowed to 
exhaust itself in the course of the narrative. The result is that 
the reader wearies as he goes on, and when he vets to the end feels as 
much rehet as it accomplishing a task. The history Is represented 
as being dictated by the old) knight Sir William M: allet (a vassal of 
the Duke of Nomandy and a sharer of his fortunes,) to the boy Wace, 
and he gives him now and then some sage remarks by way of com- 
ment which, from the peculiar sarcastic tone running through them, 
plainly declare that Sir) Charles | Napier speaks. His brother 
says in the preface, that when he wrote the work he was feeling rather 
sore from some political injustice, and that feeling crops out as unmis 
takeably as the old rocks are sometimes seen forcing their way through 
the more recent super-incumbent strata. Witness the following :— 

“ History affords examples. Ay boy ! | have seen it happen to our 
‘ great Conque ror, that when his generals grew rich and had gained 
‘ immortal honor by the efforts of his genius, they grew slack in zeal 
* for war and for their country.” And this other:—* It may be said boy 
© Wace ; that insults offered by the vile ought not to affect nob le 
‘ minds, but this is an idle theory. Brave men heed not so much the 
‘ insults of some base wretch as they are disturbed and irritated 
* that the y have not power to chastise the re ptile as it de ‘serves. The 
‘ bite of the bug will deprive the strongest of their rest.” 

The accurate Hansen of the history of the period shews a con 
siderable amount of reading and research, and the realisation of the 
men and manners of that comparatively rude and lawless age shews a 
considerable amount of mental power and original genius, but as a 
work of art we are not inclined to place it in the front rank, or pro- 
nounce it a success. We finish with Napier’s description of the battle 
of Hlastings and the death of Harold. The Normans are assaulting 
the Saxon defences. 

“On! on! was the ery, yet no courage coul | foree that rampart of 
‘ strong shields, sharp weapons and staunch soldiers crowning the ridge. 

‘ We were re pulsed and went rolling down the he quht, friend and foe, 
dead and living, in one confused mass. Harold's voice was heard 
the 


above mighty din. 
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“ Keep the heights, Saxons, keep the heights ;_ the victory is ours.” 
—Part disobey and give the Normans an advantage. William in order 
to draw the mass of the Saxon army into the plain resorts to. strata- 
gem. 

“He ordered his army again to attack and feign flight. He sue- 
ceeded, the Saxons thinking the Normans were routed, raised a generz| 
shout and dashed down into the plain. Harold saw the ruin. “ Stand 
firm, cried he to his guards, and the rush up the hill will come anon, 
and we may save these m: vdmen yet.’ 

‘ Ye heroes of Asgaard, how they fight, added he, looking down upon 
the contlict, O God what madness drew them from the hills ; uttering 
this exclamation, he dashed his battle axe on the ground as one beside 
himself. 

“ Gurth guard the heights, T will go down and try to save the maniaes.” 

‘“ No; no,rise ! sti Ly a upon the hill, or all will be lost. let me go,” 
saying this, Gurth rushed down followed by his bold brother Swe ‘yne. 
The he ivht, the height’; Now Normans, “now or never follow 
your duke,” shouted William, and with responding cheers his warriors 
onee more, a serried line of steel, dashed up the slope. Duke William 
led but gained not that part of the height where Harold fought, and 
under one blow of whose destroying battle axe, riders and steeds often 
fell together. Tle drove on Normans before him ; it was death to 
encounter the terrible warrior. That day he had no rival but 
William. 

‘The Normans assault again. The Saxons made desperate resistance, 
and when their rampart was beaten down, closed shield to shield, pre- 
senting a barrier which no effort could force, and from behind which 
their heavy long-handled battle axes, and stubborn spears, struck with 
re seo nrge force. 

‘ Thickly and desperately did the assaulters push up their footing on 
thet able land, and hundreds of self-devoted Saxons, ¢ ‘losing with their 
enemies, flung themselves headlong with their foes in mortal struggle 
down the steep. There were seen dying men hurling their weapons 
madly as they lay, and expiring with the effort. Yet the impenetrable 
line of Saxons held the crest unbroke n, and once more the scales of 
fate, seemed turning against the Normans ; one moment longer, and 
again would the invaders have been driven back by the intrepid sons 
of the soil. “* Now relics befriend us,” cried the bishop, as an esquire 
handed him his bow, and the arrow headed with the holy nail the pre- 
sent of the Pope to William. “ 1 vowed that if the battle went hard, 
this arrow should turn it, high in the air let it fly and heaven direct its 
fall.” Whizzing the shaft disappeared in the sky and the man, the 
words, the act; all drew attention from friends and foes—for an instant 
their struggle ceased. The uplifted axe hung suspended in mid air, 
and knee to knee, and shield to shield, for a moment kept their hostile 
pressure motionless. Harold, whose glance watched all changes of that 
tumultuous field, beheld with surprise this sudden suspension of the 
fight, following with his eye the up-cast looks of the combatants, the 
descending arrow sank deep into his brain, and the great the glorious 
hero fell a corpse.” 
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A Memoir, Letters and Diary of the Rev, Henry 8. Polehamp- 
ton, M. A., Feilow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chap- 
lain of Lucknow,  Hdited by the Rev, Edward Pole- 
hampton, M. A, and the Rev, T, 8. Polehampton, M. A, 
London, Richard Bentley, 1858. 


Tuis, the last production, as yet, of the Literature of the Rebellion, 
must with Mr. Edwards’ Adventures rank unquestionably as the best. 
Simple and natural, unartistic and unartificial, pathetic and heart- 
touching, and withal, manly and English-like, this book and its subject 
are worthy of each calsan, and of the scenes and the nation that have 
given birth to both. 

Henry Polehampton was in all respects a man, and in very many 
approached near to the Paul-like ideal of a Christian, struggling with 
the most untoward circumstances and most calamitous woes, and in 
strength not his own overcoming even in the hour of his death, 
and winning for himself the ‘crown of life.” In the triumphant 
cloud of witnesses who are now beyond the sorrow and the strife, and 
whose names and memories are the treasured heritage of every 
Englishman, Henry Poleh: ampton is not the least glorious. Born in a 
Middlesex vill: we of which his father was Rector, he spent his boyhood 
at Eton, whe re he was, boy-like, more distinguished for fearless honesty 
of nature and success in manly sport, than for his knowledge of 
Greek and Latin. At swimming, boating and cricketing, especially the 
second, he was almost unequalled, and laid the foundation of a charae- 
ter, that, sanctified by the Spirit, made him the hero he afterwards 
became. He passed from Eton to Oxford where he studied with credit, 
though not distinction, and where also his expertness at swimming ‘ail 
his daring goodness of heart gained him the Tlumane Society’s medal 
* ob civem servatum,” saving as he did, in most perilous cireum- 
stances, a drowning man. The act is at once typical and representa- 
tive of his future. We soon see the manly young fellow conse- 
crating his soul and body to the service of God in the office of His 
ministry, and in 1849 appointed to the assistant- ouraey of St. 
Chad’s, Shrewsbury, where, like the curate in Kingsley’s ‘Two Years 
Ago’ he wrought nicht and day amid the duties of a large and popu- 
lous parish, and when cholera broke out, found himself alone to dis- 
charge them. But seeking for a higher sphere—at least for one that 
would raise him above genteel penury, and becoming engaged in 1852 
to his future wife, Emily Allnatt, the daughter of a barrister-at-law in 
his parish, and whose name is imperishably associated with his own 
as a heroine, he Jooked.to a chaplainey in India, and was appointed 
by Mr. Butterworth Bayle 'y. 

Polehampton with his wife set out for Caleutta by the ‘ Pera,’ on the 
4th of January 1856, appointed by God, as it now seems, for that field 
of suffering and toil on which he died. While he bore with him some 
plate and a purse of eighty guineas prese nted by the sorrowing paris- 
hioners of St. Chad’s, he also re jyoiced in the possession of a pint- pe wter, 
the prize awarded to his boat as second in the last race, that for ‘ auld 
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lang-syne,’ he indulged in ere pulling again, as he on several occasions 
did, on the Goomtee, where it flows past Lucknow. In these two incidents 
we see the sources of his success and glory. He was a man, and God 
by his Spirit made him a true Christian and servant of Tlimself, He 
did not, for it is nowhere demanded, sacrifice the former to the latter, 

as so many of his class too often do, but on its basis God built up 
an elevated and energetic piety, whieh sanctified, purified, and used his 
manliness for the highest ends. That pint-pewter is now a precious relic. 
From it in the siege he const: mtly drank, ** it was the last vessel which 
touched his dying lips;” and it was still further consecrated by his 
heroie wife in her hospital and other philanthropic ministrations. 

It has been said that no body of men, taken as a body, have done 
less in their day and generation, all circumstances considered, than the y 
who constitute the ecclesiastical establishments of our hcihing Pre- 
sidencies ; that there are a few great names, Thomason, Grant, Martyn, 
Heber, Buchanan and Wilson, but the mass—? This has been traced 
to the mode of their selection, the motives of their appointment, 
and the nature of the position, as, till lately, the servants of a body 
je alously afraid of the shadow of an attempt to spread Christian 
truth among the heathen or Mahommedans, and so keeping out of 
their service the only men who are worth anything as ministers—the 
evangelistic and se Af-de ‘nying, and repressing the expansive force of 
the Christian love and duty of such as are in it. It may be, but if 
ever man died to redeem the character ot his profession and his. class 
that man was Polehampton. Ile came to India in the company of 
Dr. Kay, of itself an admirable introduction to work and views of 
work in a heathen land ; he landed, resolved to be, as far as he could, 
a missionary, and to devote all his energies to the advancement of the 
~~ projected Oudh Mission ; when he reached Lucknow, to which 
by his own choice he was ap pointe ‘d, he was alone, had the whale ecele- 
siastical duties of the 53rd Queen’s on his hands, of the civil station, 
and (voluntarily undertaken) of the Martiniere with its eighty boys 
and eight masters. In the midst of duties that soon undermined 
even his fine constitution, his chief regret was that lis sphere was 
so far removed from the heathen, but he preached, he collected money, 
he spoke and influenced in private, and exercised in all true respects 
the highest of offices—that of a missionary-minister. And as he 
anxiously looked forward to the arrival of Mr. Harris his colleague, 
(whose wife writes the well-known Lady's ¢ Diary of the Siege’) it was 
not that he might have ease, but “ he! Ip in organizing missionary as 
well as other work.” Through his influenee a native baboo was led 
to declare himself openly for Cliaistiar lity, and the following account of 
his b. iptisin in such sad and solemn cireumstances is taken from Po!le- 
hampton’s Journal of the siege, under the head, Monday, 29th June :— 


’ 


“Our baboo came to-day. As it is quite possible that this is the . tor 
almost the last, time we shall ever see him, I thought it well to ask him he 
were now willing to be baptized. He was ; and after much coaversation ‘with 
him, | baptized him in my room here ; only Emmic being present. | could 
ane wished that he should have been ba iptiz rod in chureh, before many withes 

; but it is better as it is under prese nt cireumstances. Tle says, however, that 
if he is asked whether he is a Christian, he shall not deny his Lord. Gi: ad civ 
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him grace to bear witness to Him! T believe him to have been lone a sincere 
Christian at heart. He has Edward's address ; and, in case of our dying 
here, or being killed, will write to him. [ eave him fifty rupees to help him in 
case of our death, He could not take more, or L would have given him one 
hundred.” ) 


Mrs. Polehampton afterwards speaks of the assistance she receivet 
from him, even to the washing of her clothes :— 


* One day he came to me, looking very faint, with his white cap and dress 
saturated with blood, but with a strange expression of pleasure on his face 
On my asking what was the matter. he said, “I am very glad; I have been 
shot in the’head.” I had noticed for some time past that he had showed perfect 
indifference as to his safety, and seemed quite fearless when walking about 
under fire. But his present apparent joy rather startled me. I sent him at 
once to the European hospital, as I knew that Dr. Thompson would attend 
to him for me, He examined the wound, and found that it was only a slight 
one, as the ball had not entered deeply, but had struck him, and glanced off. 
He bandaged it, and sent him to lie down for the rest of the day. The next 
morning, to my astonishment, he returned to me, looking pulled down by the 
loss of blood, but otherwise all right again. Soon after this, he grew so anxious 
to go outside the garrison to see what was going on, and to find out what had 
become of our house in cantonments, that he insisted on going out disguised 
as a common coolie, and said that he was almost certain he should not be re- 
cognised, but should come back to me in three days. T tried hard to persuade 
him not to venture, and told him that, if he went, TP should never expect to see 
him again. However, he had set his mind upon it, and went out leaving me the 
following note :—** My dear madam, T have been to Mr, Harris.” (1) had told 
him that T could not consent to his going without his first consulting Mr. 
Harris.) ‘He said te me some Christians have gone out, and he heard they 
“are all killed; their blood scattered about the ground, I think myself to 
* death as a dream. Tam not the least frighted of it. If I die, I will see Mr. 
* Polehampton. Is it not a good thing for me? I hope God will protect me, 
“if T put my trust in Tim.” 

“This was the last I ever heard of him, and T have not the least doubt he 
was killed at once, as soon as the sepoys saw him; for he was well known to 
them as being with us, and he had attended church regularly for many months. 
Not long before the siege, Henry baptized him, and he then told us that he had 
made up his mind to profess himself openly as a Christian, without fear of con- 
sequences, if the time should come for him to be tried. Even all our servants, 
who ran away just at the commencement of the siege, were killed outside. 
Every one, who was known to have done any sort of service for the Christians 
was put to death. T feel so happy in thinking of the Baboo’s death : I know he 
was so true to his Christian profession, and he seemed to me to be almost long- 
ing for an opportunity of bearing witness to his Lord, How soon, too, his 
desire was granted to him of rejoining his earthly master and best friend ?”’ 

Another name added to the roll of Martyrs in the infant nativeChurch ! 
The man who had been the best at boating, who had won the hearts of a 
parish by his devotion to their wants, now found full scope when cho- 
lera broke out in the 52nd, a regiment afterwards succeeded by the im- 
mortal 32nd. By the latter he was equally beloved, and the former on 

° ao . . ° . * ° rr’ 
leavine the station gave hima substantial token of their gratitude. The 
manliness of the true gentleman is seen in his letter on the oceasion. In 
his letters we have most graphic and spirited sketches of life in India, 
in Calcutta, his remarks on the persons he met in which are perhaps a 
little too free. and in Lucknow. His account of Boileau’s death, and the 
subsequent capture of the notorious robber Fuzzul Ali, by Lieut. Clarke 
But the interest culminates when he approaches the mutiny 
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The burning of Wells’ bungalow, the firing of the sepoy lines, the 
rise of the 71st and 48th and of the 7th cavalry, the flight to the 
Residency, and the arrangements there, are rather glanced at than 
deseribed. Up to the last, Polehampton, as yet a stranger to Asiatic 
history and native character, believed like so many that no mutiny 
would take place, that the people felt the rule of the British to be a 
blessing. 

The work begins with a memoir of Mr. Polehampton up to his visit 
to India, from which period his own letters take it up, continuing till 
he enters the Lucknow cantonments 21st May 1857, where his Diary 
begins, which ends on Saturday, July 18th, with the words “ talked 
a good deal to Charlton to-day, and prayed for him.” = On the 20th 
he died from the effect of a wound through the body on which cholera 
supervened. Rightly do the editors abstain from drawing the vei! 
that covers the dying scene. He wished “to be left quite alone 
with his wife and his God.” His last words were ‘* peace now and 
for ever.” The story is continued by Mrs. Polehampton’s letters and 
Diary, and finally eloses by an inspection on Saturday, the Ldth of 
February 1858, by Mrs. Polehampton in company with Dr. Bremner, 
of the sick and wounded on board the ¢ //énalaya, which was to convey 
her to England. She landed at Plymouth, June sth, after a long, 
though pleasant, voyage. As a specimen of her part of the book we 
cannot seleet better portions, than the first from a letter to her hus 
band’s brother, and the second from her Diary. 


THE HEROINE’S LIFE DURING THE SIEGE. 


....“My own private life was so unvaried and uniform, that there is nothing 
in it worth relating. If I give you a sketch of one day, you will have an 
idea of what it was during a great portion of the time, that is to say, after the 
reinforcements came in ; before that, from the time of Henry’s death, [ had no 
employment of any sort. We used to pass the day in our gloomy room as well 
as we could, in reading, and writing, and working. After this, I used to go 
to the hospital after breakfast, spend as many hours there as I found necessary, 
and return to dinner. Inthe evening [T only spent an hour in the hospital, 
and then, when it got dark, my time of rest came ; the most precious hour | had 
in the day ; and that I spent at my darling Henry’s grave. [I often wonder 
now, in looking back at that time, how I eseaped as [ did on these occasions, for 
the bullets were constantly flying thickly, close over my head as [ was sitting 
at the grave, and several times shells burst within a few yards of me there, 
It seemed so strange that I should be one to escape. 


ENGLISHWOMEN, 


“ Monday, 30th.—As we were waiting for orders this morning, Mrs. Barbor 
hegan to sketch Cawnpore, the church, &c., she and I sitting on the box of the 
gharree (or small carriage). While we were there, the enemy began to tire 
round shot upon us from the other side of the river. They must have seen us 
plainly, as we were ina very conspicuous place. The officers took us away in 
haste ; and when we had gone a few yards in the rear, another round shot 
struck the very spot where our gharree had been. They took us back to the 
lines of the 5th bridgade (32nd, 23rd, &e.) The firing soon slackened, and we 
returned half-way and breakfasted. Sat on the grass all morning. Marched 
at three ; arrived at the barracks in Cawnpore in about half an hour. A good 
deal of round shot tired at us as we drove, but we crossed the bridge safely. 
It was quite like old times again in the midst of shot and shell. We could not 
cross the river without a feeling of horror, as we thought of all that had hap- 
pened there, within a few vards of where we were crossing. We were close to 
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the place, where Sir H. Wheeler's garrison went into the boats, according to 
their treaty, and then were immedi: atel fired on, and men, women, and children 
to the number of some ei i¢ht hundred, all slaughtered, most of them on the 
spot, the rest soon afterwards. There were only tour survivors of that fearful 
tragedy. Our three carriages were the last to cross. One of the soldiers on 
guard at the bridge looked in at the gharree as we reached the ether side, and 
said, * Thank God, the sepoys haven't got at you!” 


Six Months in British Burmah: or, India Beyond the Ganges 
in 1857. By Christopher TT’ Winter. London, Ri- 
chard Bentley, 1858, 


As a book meant to give a general idea of the physical features 
of the Burmese and their country, of their habits, national and social 
customs, daily life, religion, and literature, as well as of their rela- 
tions in both peace and war to the British, this work may be received 


with some degree of attention by those who are totally ignorant of 


the subject. But it never passes beyond the vague and the general, 
and may be best deseribed as partly a hasty sketch of the impres- 
sion of one who was but six months in the countries of which he 
treats, and partly a compilation, most carclessly done, of information 
on the Government, revenue, literature, language, and religion of the 
burmese and the British in Burmah. The chapters on * the Burmans 
ethnologically considered’ on Boodhism and on ‘the Language 
and Alphabet of the Burmans’ are painfully meagre and defective, 
and must lay the writer open to the charge of book-making. A 
popular book on Burmah is much wanted, but this is far from sup- 
plying the desideratum. A longer visit than six months, a know- 
ledge of the language and literature of the people, and tamiliarity 


with the ereat work of Crawfurd and the papers of Latter, and of 


Judson, Mason, and the American Missionarics, are necessary pre- 
requisites to writing a good book for the general reader on Burmah 
and the British there. 





Japan Ope ned. Compiled chiefly from the Narrative of the Amer- 
ican Expedition to Japan in the year 1852-53-54, Lon- 
don. The Religious Tract Society, 1858. 


A very careful, trustworthy, and altogether admirable account of 


the ‘ unsealing of the ‘hermetic’ empire’ written with the ultim- 
ate view of directing the attention of the Christian and Mission- 
ary world to the opening there presented for evangelising work. 

It is based on the official records of Commodore Perry 
in so far as they relate to Japan alone, to wh@ch is pre- 
fixed “a brief historical sketch of the past relations of Japan 
with the nations of the West’? Commodore Perry's report 
was fully reviewed by us in Number LIV., but the historical 
sketch is altogether new. Amid the vast v arie ty of works on the 
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Kast, published during the past two years, few will be found so 
interesting as this. The following well presents one aspect of that 
policy which, under the name of “ annexation,’ and as misunder- 
stood by those who are narrow-minded and limited in their 
views, has been, since Dalhousie’s retirement, so foolishly condemned, 
In his preface the compiler well says :— 


“The man of commerce will regard with pleasure the prospect of the opening 
of a new mart for his merchandise ; and the philanthropist will rejoice that this 
long self-excluded race has become accessible to social improvements. But to 
the Christian this event possesses a singular and almost sublime importance, 

Inderlying its secular aspects, and its social benefits, he can trace the causes 
and commencement of changes immeasurably more momentous than its immediate 
agents designed or discerned. While gratified, in common with others, with the 
commercial and political results of their negotiations, those results, in the Chris- 
tian’s view, form another link of that wondrous chain of national changes amongst 
the populous nations of .he east, which mark out the present century as an 
epoch pregnant with more momentous issues to Christ, to them, and connected 
more intimately with the conversion of the world at large, than any other period 
since the apostolic age. By the breaking down of another of those mighty 
barriers which have obstructed the evangelical efforts of Christians, the faith and 
hope which rest upon God’s purpose and promise are revived, that the day is at 
hand when, with other outcast millions of the human family, the isolated and 
self-excluded Japanese shall be brought as much within the sound, as they have 
always been within the scope of the glad tidings of great joy which are to all 
people. 

* Connecting them with this design, the Christian will trace in the transae- 
tions which these pages record another grand movement of that majestic pro- 
gress, Which Ile is pursuing, under the promptings of boundless beneticence, 
whom the heavens have received “ until the times of the restitution of all things, 
which God has spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began.” Sympathizing in his measure with the “ satisfaction’? with which 
Christ rested upon the results of his own sufferings and sacrifice, when he gave 
his life a ransom for many ; rejoicing in every new indication that the course 
of Providence is forwarding the fulfillment of God's promises, and stimulated 
both to hope and to effort by the wider sphere of usefulness thus presented to 
him, the Christian will gird himself anew for the Master’s service, and attempt 
greater things than hitherto for his cause. In his eye, the following pages will 
gleam with an intelligence not their own, and transactions which, to ordinary 
minds, possess no higher meaning nor importance than belong to * things seen 
and temporal,’ will stand out before him in charaeters of living light, revealing 
God's thoughts of peace and love towards those who are afar off, and making 
more apparent than ever the Christian’s own path of duty to the Saviour and 
to the world,” 


An English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of 
Words and Phrases used in Civil, Criminal, Revenue, 
and Mercantile Affairs ; designed especially to assist 
Translators of Law Papers. By S. W. Fallon. 
Calcutta. Thacker, Spink and Co, and R, C. Lepage 
and Co, 1858, 


Tris work is one that “all whom it may concern,” all who require 
such a guide and special Dictionary, will weleome with pleasure. 
Phe arrangement is good, the philology accurate, the lexicography 
‘ . « ° © . ry” 
very fair, and the scholarship, we believe, most creditable, ‘The 
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whole is an example of the value of those who have been born and 
educated in this country, as translators, inte rpreters, revenue and 
judicial officers, and public servants, Wherever natives are concerned, 
Were such to pe rfect themselves in the native tongue and laws, 
and in the routine of British Administration, by taking advantage 
of the opportunities they enjoy above all others, whe ther native or 
English-born, they might distinguish themselves as a class far more 
than they now do. The preliminary Dissertation on Urdu, Hindi, 
Persian, and Arabie viewed philologically, and as * law langu: wes, 
is good, and conve ys not a little information that is new to the ge neral 
student of language Ss. 





An Elementary Treatise on Plane Geometry, according to the 
method of Rectilineal Co-ordinates. By the Rev, Thomas 
Smith, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, Cal- 
cutta,. W. Whyte and Co. ; Edinburgh. 1857. 


Ir is not the practice of this Review to devote much attention to 
works, like that named above, of a purely scientific nature. ‘This 
has partially arisen from the small number, and the generally meagre 
quality, of such works that have been published in India. ‘That 
under notice, independently of its scientific value, may be considered 
us having a claim on our attention, from the fact of its having 
been written by a gentleman who, till recently, condueted this 
Reriew, and contributed no small portion of its contents. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith’s work, though entitled “ Plane Geometry, 
is not strictly limited to that department of mathematics which the 
name usually imports. The term “ Plane Geometry” was given 
before the science had reached its full development, and when it 
was restricted to the properties of figures formed by the straight 
line and the ecirele ; and in this confined sense it is most commonly 
employed. The title then fails adequately to convey a correct idea 
of the nature of this work, since it discusses not only some of the 
properties of rectilineal figures, and the circle, but also of the Conie 
Sections in general, and by means of the Cartesian system of co- 
ordinates. ‘Che author indeed seems to feel it necessary to defend 
the title, but the defence does not seem satisfactory, since the term 
employe dd is in common acce pte ation restricted to that branch of the 
science which forms but a portion of the substance of the work. 

Of the intellectual exercise it has afforded, and the estimation in 
which it has been held by those who have cultivated and developed 
the science of pure geometry, some idea may be best formed from 
its history. Of its early dawn scarcely anything is known, Tra- 
dition points doubtfully to Egypt as the cradle of mathematical 
science, and as the source from which the first meagre knowledge 
of it was imported into Greece by Thales (639—548 B. C. but 
from the admiration which, it is said, his easy applic: itions of a few 
of its most elementary principles excited, it is evident that the 
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knowledge Thales did find among the Egyptians was of a very 
limited character. Diogenes Laertius relates his measurment of the 
height of a pyramid trom its shadow, when that of a staff was equal 
in Jeneth to itself, and that he discovered that the angle in a 
semicirele is always a right angle. But for half a century there 
were but few who devoted much attention to geometry or greatly 
enriched it. Pythagoras (born. 580 B. C.) who also seems to have 
visited Egypt, and was a man of decidedly mathematical cast of 
or indet atigable in the pursuit of truth and knowle dge, and 
most grateful for it when found, devoted his attention to geometry, 
and arrived at the well-known propertics of triangles which form 
the subjects of the 32nd and 47th propositions of Kuclid’s first book 
of Elements. No results of comparative ‘ly equal value seem to have 
been known at the time, as it is said his Joy was very great on the 
oceasion.* That either of these philosophers impor ‘ted any know- 
ledge of geometry from Egypt bas been doubted. Others, with 
scarcely a shadow of reason, have supposed that the knowledge they 
introduced was brought from India. Notwithstanding the boasted 
antiquity of the science of this country, there seems to be very small 
ground for supposing that what either of these men learnt on their 
travels was so far fetehed. It is only in later writers, when India 
was to some extent known, that this origin is first hinted at; and 
the hypothesis is attempted to be confirmed by the supposed resem- 
blance of some of the tenets of Pythagoras to those of the 
Gymnosophists of Hindustan. It is however very evident that the 
whole Pythagorean system of philosophy bears the decided impress 
of the Greek mind in its very genius. The little knowledge of the 
fundamental ideas of mathematies which Thales and Pythagoras 
taught, soon commended themselves to the Greek intellect, and if we 
may trust to Suidas, in that early dawn Anaximander collected the 
knowledge then existing into a systematic treatise. Correct principles 
being once attained, it needed little to entice the logical mind of the 
Greek to deduce trom them their most remote consequences, it was 
indeed natural for it to do so. The problems which first enticed 
the Greeks to the study seem to have been the quadrature of the 
circle, the duplication of the cube and the triscetion of an angele. 
Whatever may have been the real origin of these diflicult problemsf, 
they formed a lure, and the study proved so congenial to minds ever 
striving after the most rigorous accuracy of thought and expression, 
that it soon obtained the pre-eminence and the name of THE nentia 
PLINE (pa@nors.) Till the time otf Plato, the properties of figures 
formed by the straight line and the circle were the subjects of geo- 
metry, and direet deduction the only method of investigation. A 
new era in mathematics as well as in Philosophy was introduced by 
the sehool of that eminent thinker. The dise ‘iples of the Platonic 
school applied themselves in earnest to the problem of the duplication 


* Ovid, Metam. xv.; Jambl. de Vit. Pythag. 
Yt Pappus Col. Math. ; Eratosthenes in Mesolabo. 
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of the cube, or rather to that of finding two mean proportionals into 
which Hippocrates of Cos had resolved it, and this probably gave 
rise to the lines more particularly treated of in Mr. Smith’s work— 
the Conic Sections, and of which we find the first notices in their 
applications by Menwechmus. It was in Plato's time, and probably 
in his school, that mathematical re ‘usoning on account of its pre-emi- 
nent character received the — title of the dise ipline, and by 
him a knowledge of the seience was made an prmng. ro mgeion 
dition on the part of those admitted among the number his pupils. 


He had felt their value, not in their applicability to the purposes of 


lite, but to those of strengthening the power of vigorous deduction by 
frequent examples, and over which the conquest is sure if only the 
proper means be employed. Such was one principal means by which 
he developed the powers of such minds as Speusippus, Heracleides, 
Dinostratus, Menwchmus, and Aristotle. ‘To Plato himself we are 
said to be indebted* for an invention which was to become a power- 
ful instrument in the hands of his successors ; this was geometrical 
analysis—a beautiful and ingenions * methed of discovering truth 
by reasoning trom things unknown, or propositions merely supposed, 
as if the one were given and the other were really true. A quantity 
that is unknown, is only to be found from the relations which it 
bears to quantities that are known. By reasoning on these relations, 
we come at last to some one so simple, that the thing sought is 
thereby determined. By this analytical process therefore, the thing 
required is discovered, and we are at the same time put in possession 
of an instrument by which new truths may be found out, and which, 
when skill in using it has been acquired by practice, may be applied 
to an unlimited extent. And a similar process enables us to discover 


the demonstrations of propositions supposed to be true, or if 


not true, to discover that they are false "ft Geometrical analysis 
thus expresses a reversal of the order of the several steps in the 
demonstration of a theorem, or an examination of the conditions 
upon which a problem is to be constructed ; and is thus distinguished 
by Leslie from Synthesis :—‘* Analysis presents the medium of. in- 
vention : while Synthesis directs the course of instruction,” 

With the arms of Alexander, Geometry may be reckoned to have 
passed from Greece to take up its abode in the new capital he 
founded in Egypt, and to re nder its Museum famous in the history 
of Science. Ptolemy Lagus or Soter (828-284) founded the school of 
Alexandria, which flourished as an asylum of learned men, and the 
chief seat of science and literature for well nigh a thousand years. 
The first work that proceeded from this school, may, without chal- 
lenge, take rank at the head of all human productions ;—a work 
whic h has been translated into the language of every nation that 
has made any considerable progress in science and civilization. In 
no science or department of human knowledge has a work appeared 
like the Elements of Euclid, which for two-thousand years has com- 


* Proclus in Eue. ; Diog. Laert, in Vit. Plat. 
+ Playfair. 
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manded the admiration of the learned, and towards the improvement 
of which so little has been suggested. Of its author very little is 
known ; the Orientals say he was a native of Tyre,* but this is 
very doubtful, and the date of his birth can only be guessed at. His 
Dedomena, or Book of Data, still exists, though conside ‘rably corrupt- 
ed, and is the first in order of the books the ancients have lett 
on Geometrical Analysis; it is a most valuable specimen of the 
rudiments of this branch. After Euclid arose the last two truly 
great mathematicians of antiquity, Apollonius Pergeus, and <Ar- 
chime des. The tormer flourished at Alexandria about 210 B.C. 
and devoted his attention chiefly to the Conic Sections, and * the 
elegance and extent of his investigations of the most abstruse prin- 
ciples of this branch left but little to be added by more modern 
geometricians.”t In his own age he was known as the Great Geo- 
meter. Archimedes (287-212 B. C.) by means of the method of Ex- 
haustions (e mployed by Euclid in his twelfth book of Elements) made 
great strides in geometry, discovered the quadrature of the parabola, 
and shewed that ‘the circumference was more than 849, but less than 
34) times its diameter. After these men the science they so succes- 
fully cultivated for a long time made little advance. Diophantus in 
the second, Pappus in the fourth, and Proclus in the fifth century 
of our era, are almost the only mathematicians of note. With the 
decay of Greek power almost all scientific learning scems to have 
been neglected, 

Among the Romans searcely any attention was paid to geometry, 
and almost the only Latin names mentioned in connection with the 
subject are those of Cwsar, who is said to have intended promoting 
the cultivation of Geometry throughout the Roman dominions ; and 
# Boéthius in the sixth century, who translated the first book of 
Kuclid and wrote a work on Arithmetie,—these continued — the 
standard text-books till Ieuclid was again introduced to the know- 
ledge of Europe by the Arabs. 

So far the ancients :—Among the Greeks, the seience, so far as 
their methods could conduct them, was almost perfcet, and it was 
only men like Gauss who could make any valuable addition to it. 
In Conies the ‘y had prepared for the use of Kepler and Newton in 
the investigation of the planetary orbits, an instrument as complete 
and powerful as was their language tor the reception and preserva- 
tion of Inspired Truth ; and in preparing these, whilst’ seeking to 
cultivate their own reasoning faculties to the utmost, they fulfilled 
no mean mission. The Roman mind was too conservative to earn 
honors in such fields,—it was essentially practical. Its natural 
element was not science, it was public business, legal practice, 
government, legislation and war. 

An age of thick darkness intervened, and when the modern era 
dawned in the thirteenth century, Algebra and Geometry were 
introduced together, ere long to combine and assist in solving the 


* D'Herbeldt, v. ‘ Aklides’ and * Oclides’ 
t Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, &e. Lect. 20, 
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ereat problems of this physical universe. Among others who ad- 
vanced these kindred sciences may be named Leonardo Bonaeei, 
Tartaglia, Bombelli, Vieta, Roberval, Harriot, and) Fermat. Bom- 
belli had given examples of the applications of Algebra to 
Geometry ; Vieta extended these, and Harriot (15660—1621) wrote 
the first treatise on Algebra in its modern form, a work of great 
genius and originality. To him we are indebted for the method of 
forming compound or adfected equations by the continued multiplica- 
tion of so many simple ones. Among other things this seems early 
to have attracted the attention of the ce lebrated Descartes (1596— 
1667) in whose hands Algebraic Geometry grew into a science. 
His Geometrie was published in 1637, six years after the publica- 
tion of Harriot’s Algebra, from which it is pretty generally believed 
that he borrowed many of his improvements.* The second of the 
three books of which this work consists is a treatise on Analytical 
Geometry, the first of its kind. A curve is supposed to be traced 
out by a series of points determined trom two lines or axes either 
perpendic ular or oblique to one another, by means of an equation 
ealled, the equation of the curve. ‘This equation contains two quan- 
tities expressing the distances of a point from the respective axes, 
and which are variable, each value of the one quantity giving a 
corresponding value of the other variable. Besides the two variables, 
‘alled the ordinates, there may be several others which remain 
constant. If any series of values then be supposed for one of the 
variables uniformly and continuously changing its magnitude, it is 
not difficult to coneeive how values may be always found for the 
other such that the conditions of the equation shall be always satis- 
fied ; and the points determined by setting off from the axes, dis- 
tanees always sepresentans the contemporaneous values of the 
variables will indicate the curve. By this felicitous applies ation 
of equations of two unknown quantitics to the genesis of curves 
made by Deseartes, the science of Geometry was completely 
revolutionised. From the law of the deseription of any curve, 
its equation is deducible, and from it all the properties of the 
curve flow, hence the equation may be looked upon as a formula 
embracing all the characteristics of the curve, and from which they 
may be discovered by general methods applic: ible to all curves. In 
this the main difference “be ‘tween the Cartesian and the ancient Geo- 
metry consists—that, whereas the latter proceeded on no general 
methods, and the discovery of every property required a separate 
effort of the intellect, the new science went on general and fixed 
rules for the determination of the properties of all curves. The 
latter as a method of discovery is indisputably the more powerful 
and productive of results, whilst it is not to be denied that the old 
Geometry was the best as a mental discipline. The method of Des- 
cartes soon drew the attention of mathematicians, and so much en- 
crossed it as to cause them to neglect toa great extent the ancient 
methods for the new. On the continent this was strikingly the case ; 
and from the time of Pascal io the present it has been chiefly cul- 


* Wallis’s Algebra, p. 198, 
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tivated by the French and German mathematicians. The change 
was no doubt for the better as a method of discove ry, but the close 
and grasping character of the Greek Geometry did not accompany 
that of Descartes. ‘Though not less certain in its re sults, the al- 
gebraical method was rathe ra mechanical art than a science, and its 
employment does not require the same expenditure of thought asthe 
purely geometrical. Hence the student ought always to have 
enjoyed the benefits of a regular course of study in the ancient 
Geometry before he is introduced to the more mechanical and less 
practically logical, though most valuable, system treated of in the 
volume before us. As a quaint editor of Euclid has observed 
‘Algebra is the paradise of the mind where it may enjoy the fruits 
‘of all its former labours without the fatigue of thinking.” In 
Britain the case was different ; Newton had contracted a great ad- 
miration for the methods of the ancients, and, after investigating and 
discovering lis beautiful theorems by the Cartesian wnalysis, threw 
the proofs into the guise of the synthetic method. The cffect of 
this was for a lone time to check the spread of co-ordinate Geome try 
in Britian ; the British mathematicians seemed to consider it here sy 
to depart from the method which Newton had sanctioned ; and even 
in the present century Sir John Leslie attempted in his ‘ Geometry of 
Curve Lines’ to supply by the old methods the demonstrations of pro- 
positions, for which such methods had long been felt to be ineflicient. 
During the last forty years,however, many systematic works on this im- 
portant department have been published ; and every few years is add- 
ing considerably to their number. This is of itself a proof that there 
is a demand for such works ; and in this highly practical age it shews 
that the spread of a knowledge of this branch is necessary for the 
preparation of engineers and ‘other professional men for the business 
of lite. It has also found its true place in a course of sound and 
useful education, not as a substitute in any form for the more logical 
and rigorous method of deduction, but as supplementary to it, and 
to which the older is absolutely necessary as a preliminary. It seems 
not 2 little surprising that the learned gentlemen who drew up the 
regulations for the Caleutta University, should have entirely passed 
over & branch of pure science of such universal application in every 
department of physical rescarch—without a competent knowledge of 
which no student can read the ordinary standard works on mathe- 
matical mechanics, astronomy, &e. No doubt it is included in the 
extra subjects proposed for M. A., but the host of subjects of the 
highest difficulty mentioned for honors in mathematics is such as 
may well discourage any student from attempting to master them 
rather than those proposed in other de ‘partments. 

Mr. Smith’s Geometry, the author tells us, was first undertaken 
during a period of ane indisposition, and a voyage to and from 
the Cape of Good Hope, i in 1841-2. Tis object was that of provid- 
ing for his elasses in the F ree C hurch of Scotland’s Institution in 
Calcutta, atext book in Analytical Geometry better suited to his views 
than any he then found procurable. From time to time subsequent- 
ly he added to and corrected the manuse ript, and finally published 
it early last year when on a visit to Britain. This work then, though 
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recently published, seems to have been written previously to some 
of the treatise, now most generally used in Britain. The author 
first discusses analytically the properties of the straight line, circle, 
ellipse, parabola and, hy perbola, and then in an additional chapter 
treats briefly of the : applic ation of the analysis to some of the curves 
of higher degrees than the second. The treatment of the whole 
is simple involving only the ordinary operations of Algebra. ‘This 
renders the work one of ease to the beginner, and enables him to 
commence at a much earlier stage than such works as require some 
knowledge of the differential ealeulus. This however is not a 
peculiarity of Mr. Smith’s work, for though Dr. Lardner makes use 
of the ealeulus, Mr. Todhunter and others have disearded it from 
their elementary works. Much of Mr. Smith's method seems to 
be his own ; the equations he requires, he almost always derives in 
the first case in the most general form, and thenee shews how the 
particular cases flow from it ; this, though not the most encouraging 
at first sight, has its own advantages, and is caleulated to give the 
learner an ultimate command over the subject not attainable by every 
method. In the course of perusal there are some things that appear 
as defects or omissions, as well as things in his methods of solution 
which, if not always very elegant, are at least somewhat original. 
The decide d want of the book is the entire omission of polar equa- 
tions, which however different from the method of co- premises is 
both ne cessary toa thorough knowledge of analytical plane Geometry 
as an instrument of investigation, and to enable the student. to 
read with intelligence and appreciation works on physical science, 
in which operations of an analytical kind are frequently employed, 
Though the author has made no reference to such as Pascal's theorem 
and Transversals, these may be considered as beyond the aim of 
the treatise. In a work of the kind we should have expeeted to find 
definitions of such terms as ‘equation of the first degree” and 
* tangent,” before using them. The position of the single unknown 
quantity on the right side of an equation, instead of the left, is not 
elegant, and the expression “concourse of a line with a cirele” 
(p. 28) is searecly in good taste. Such slips as these, and the omis- 
sion of the necessary limitation of the conditions of the problem in 
§ 126, are only such as ms Ly he e xpectes d to occur in first editions, as 
must also errata in the printing of what was correctly written.* 

It might have improved the work, had a collection*of exercises 
been appended to each chapter ; for, of whatever value the eal 
tions of a well written text book may be to the learner, the lessons 
are best imprinted in his mind by being put in practice, On the 
other hand there are many problems pape of such a nature as 
are likely to awaken young minds of a mathematical cast, and set 
them a thinking for themselves; such are those in §§ 136 and 210, 


* From these Mr. Smith’s treatise is not free, though they are generally such 


as may be easily corrected; thus, in the notes (p, 51) we find “ an elliptic alone” 
. . rr" , 


j " 
for “an elliptical one ;’? on page 12, (line 3 and last line) 4 » ¥, for * om 1. 


und in §239, ‘tatangent to the ellipse,” when “a tangent to the hype rbola,” 
was evidently meant. 
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which by the bye might as well have been grouped together, and 
those in §§ 387, 388,* 390 and 409, the last being Newton’s method 
of trisecting an angle by the conchoid. ‘The want of abridged forms 
of notation can searcely be considered a defeet in a work intended 
only or chiefly for elementary instruction, The abridged notation 
is often a stumbling-block to beginners, and when a good elementary 
work like the present has been mastered, it is easily acquired. 

We only hope the author may meet with such encouragement in 
the sale of the work, as may reward him for the pains he has bestowed 
upon it in order to provide a good introduction to Analytical Geometry 
of two dimensions. 


Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army. By Major H. 
W. Norman, Deputy Adjutant General of the Bengal 
Army. London ; W. HH. Dalton, Cockspur Street, 1858, 


Tus is an official report, published by permission of the Governor 
General. Its author went down in May with General Anson from 
Simla on hearing of mutinies at Meerut and Delhi. He was then 
Assistant Adjutant General. In a few days the Commander-in-Chief 
died, and a new man took command who was totally unacquainted 
with Indian warfare. In the first engagement Colouel Chester, the 
Adjutant General, (one of the few mea who cheered on others in that 
great erisis,) perished in the field. Henry Norman then acted as 
Adjutant General. He was relieved by Brigadier Chamberlain who 
very speedily was laid aside by a painful wound, and was unable to 
resume charge of his office till the day of the assault. During all 
the interval, amidst the changes of commanders, with sickness, and 
the fire of the enemy, slaying hundreds, Henry Norman performed 
the duties, and exhibited throughout such Christian courage, and 
such consummate judgment and temper, that at the end of the opera- 
tions he was recognized by the whole foree as the foremost staff officer 
of the army. As soon as Delhi was taken he marched down with 
Brigadier Greathed’s column , then joining the Commander-in-Chief, 
rode by his side throughout the relief of Lucknow. He was made De- 
puty Adjutant General, with the official rank of Major, and continued 
at his post till compelled by a wound, received at Bareilly, to seek 
rest for a month at Umballah. Like Sir Hope Grant, and a few more, 
he had been engaged almost without intermission for thirteen months, 
and in that time had been more than fifty times under heavy fire. 

[lis Narrative never alludes to bis services, but there is not a Delhi 
officer who disputes his claim to eminent distinction. Many speak 


* The problem in this section may serve as a specimen :—“ To find the figure 
which the extremity of the shadow of a vertical pole traces out during the day, 
ona horizontal plane.’ If with Delambre, we consider that as the sun in the 
course of each day describes a parallel of declination, a ray passing just over 
the top of the perpendicular pole will describe a conical surface, it is easily seen 
that the intersection of this surface with the horizon must be a conic section. 
Mr. Smith’s analysis determines under what conditions it is any particular 
section, 
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with enthusisam of his uniform cheerfulness, his constant zeal. his 
conspicuous example > but he never speaks of himself in complaint or 
in boasting. He is a subaltern still, because his regiment, (the $1st,) 
was loyal, and did not kill its senior officers ; and the Queen according to 
etiquette cannot” make him a brevet Major, aC. B., nor “ ean” ‘ghe 
thus honor Willoughby, Osborne of Rewah, nor Charles Nicolson who 
led the gallant Probyn into action ; nor “ could” she thus reward 
Salkeld or Willoughby ifthey were living ; and thus etiquette dooms 
us, as far as in it lies, to worn out Brigadiers and helpless Colonels. A 
man like Charles Reid of the Sirmoor Battalion would have been in 
command of a division under Napoleon. Services like his, with his 
invincible hand in his invulnerable post, (never once, in the long four 
months of seige, leaving his post to visit the camp,) would have caused 
him to be prized as a hero and rewarded worthily, But in the 
English service he finds himself now disabled by his wound, and as a 
Major and nothing more, must probably relinquish active service. 
No one grudges Probyn, young as he is, his Brevet Majority and 
Companionship of the Bath. But he owes them not to his merit only, 
but to his merit combined with the fact that he beeame a Captain 
through casualties during the mutiny. His Commander in the second 
Punjab Cavalry (11. John Nicolson’s brother, ) aman of longer stand- 
ing in the service, is still Lieutenant Nicolson, and bears about him 
the permanent mark of his sufferings and his devotion, and the con- 


sciousness, that, thanks to etiquette, he has been superseded. Cases of 


this kind might be multiplied. Perhaps in Major Norman’s this 
hardship is less felt, because his official position opens prospects to 
him which etiquette itself cannot destroy. 

The pamphlet before us was published at home when the public 
was absorbed by Lucknow, yet certainly no one who understands recent 
events will deny that the Delhi army both did most, and endured 
most, in the campaign of last year. Sir Archdale Wilson’s despatch 
was a worthy record of its exploits. We have since seen many 
elaborate productions which have narrated far less important operations 
far more ornately. Indeed it seems to be the fashion to “ despatch” 
despatches only after four or five months have been devoted to their 
composition. The taking of Jhansi was very ably described, but 
the tale we apprehend might have bean narrated the next week. And if 
the capture of Culpee is strikingly described, we may be permitted 
to say that six months were not required to prepare the picture. 
And so with respect to results, General Franks killed, he informs us, 
800 men without losing one of his own. Other officers who were 
present reduce the number of slain very considerably. ‘Thus our con- 
fidence is somewhat shaken ; and we turn with no slight comfort to Sir 
Colin’s despatch on the Lucknow Relief, and to this Duke of Welling- 
ton sort of plain unadorned narrative of facts. We find notices of 
simple incidents scattered about, without a single word of comment, 
and we feel that they need none. Thus, when the siege began, the 
whole of our force consisted of 600 Cavalry, 2,400 Infantry, and 22 
field guns, with a weak siege train. The cholera was never 
absent from the camp; on the day of the assault there were 
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in camp no less than 3,074 sick and wounded. The enemy were 
represented to the English public by such well informed states- 
men as Mr. Vernon Smith, as shut up in “ Delhi Fort,” and des- 
tined to be overwhelmed in a few days. Major Norman quietly 
says—‘ Suflice it to say that a wall twelve feet thick, with a 


‘ditch in front of considerable width and twenty-four feet deep, with 
‘an admirable glacis covering the wall for a full third of its height, 
‘ bastions in capital order, each holding ten, twelve or fourteen pieces of 
‘ heavy artillery, so as to form flanking defences around a city seven 
‘ miles in extent, with the river on one face, constitute a formidable 
‘ position 2 On the morning of the 9th June the Guide Corps con- 
‘ 


sisting of there troops of cavalry and six compamles of infantry (rifles) 
meovched into ¢: amp under the command of Capt. Daly. This dis- 
tinguished body of men had marched at the hottest season of the 
‘ year from Murdan on the Peshawar Frontier to Delhi, a distance of 


* 580 miles, in twenty-two days, and though the infantry portion were 
* occasion: uly assisted with camels or ponies on the line of road, the 
‘ 


marching was a surprising heat, even for cavalry,” “ The truunions 
‘ of one eight-inch howitzters giving way one after ancther, these 
pieces were sunk in the eround and used as mortars, their shell 
‘ having avery long range. In our batteries we used the enemies’ 
ordnance ¢ aptured at Badlee, and as wehad noammunition for the eap- 
tured twenty-four pounders, though that of ae ealibre fired by the 
enemies were pic ked up and sent back again.” ‘ At the lowest estimate 
‘the numbers of the insurgents were 30,000 men. ‘These guns, as 
we know, were numerous as even they could have desired, and 
‘their ammunition appeared inexhaustible. The force was insutli- 


‘ client to invest event one third of the place, and aecess to the left 
‘ bank of the Jumna was-at all times perfectly secure, by the bridge- 
* of-boats, which was under close fire of their ordnance at Selin- 
‘ gur, and fully 2,500 yards from our nearest guns. We were there- 
‘ fore powerless to prevent a constant stream of re-inforcements, and 
‘supplies from peuring into the city, and were thankful that we 
‘ had been so far enabled to keep open our rear and freely to communi- 
‘ cate with the Punjab, whence all our resources well drawn. Had the 
‘ numerous cavalry of the insurgents been directed with judgment and 
‘ boldness, it is not too much to say that we should have been put 
‘ to the most serious straits.” “ The rifles commenced with 440 of all 
‘ 


ranks ; a few days before the storm they received a re-inforeement 
* of nearly 200 men ; their total easui alties were 389. The Sirmoor 


‘ battalion commenced 450 strong and was joined by a draft of ninety 
‘men. Its total casualties amounted to 319. The onide ‘'s commenced 
‘ 


with about 550 (cavalry and infantry), and the casualties were 8033.” 
This kind of military writing is worth volumes of poetry about 
“their red lines” which in fuct were never approached by the 
Russian Cavalry, and the Highlanders assulting first breaches that 
were tts carried by others, and any numbers of campaigning 
letters full of word- painting, in which men draw on their excit- 
ed imagination for their facts. And in like manner this siege of 
Delhi will prove to have been a feat of arms with which none 
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of the much vaunted but bloodless victories in other places will 
bear comparison in the eyes of posterity. When history is hereafter 
calmly written, multitudes of our present oracles will be dumb and 
forgotten, and the importance of the contest at Delhi, the achieve- 
ments and endurance of our army, and the energy of the great man in 
the Punjab who fed its supplies, will beam forth resplendently on 
the page of truth. The only publication in which these things have 
as yet been fully told is the Narrative before us, and in that there 
is In every line the spirit of the soldier and the stamp of calm 
veracity. 


BENGALI WORKS. 


Allaler Gharer Dulal | Dulil of the house of Allal; or The 
Spoiled Child.) By Tek Chand Thachoor, — Cal- 
cutta, 1858, 


We hail this book as the first novel in the Bengali language. What- 


ever may be our estimate of the intrinsic worth of the hundreds. of 


novels that are daily issuing from the English and the European press, 
it is certain that prose works of imagination form no inconsiderable 
portion of modern literature. — Fictitious literature has had three 
different phases of manifestation in the history of the human race ; 


first, fables ; secondly, romances ; and thirdly, novels. The age of 


fables is gone by. The world has become far too practical to 
be pleased with dialogues between lions and = mice, frogs and 
cranes, the thorn and the rose-bush. Such stories could give delight 
only in the infancy of the human race. Hence the day of Pilpay, 


of ZEsop, and of La Fontaine, is irrecoverably gone. The age of 


romances too 1s past. The stories of Jack the giant- killer, Puss 
in boots, the Devil on two sticks, the tales of Be tal, the oahu 
Nights’ Entertainments, Orlando Furioso, and the like, do not give 
us that delight which our great-grand-fathers received from them. 
We have become too unpoetical, too utilitarian to derive amuse- 
ment from those unreal and extravagant fictions. The world of to-day 
is a matter-of-fact world. We preter the real to the unreal—the 
probable to the extravagant. We like the world of living beings— 
men of real flesh and blood—men possessing like passions with our- 
selves. Hence the origin of novels. 

Though novels oceupy a large niche in modern European 
literature, Bengali literat ure has hitherto been ~—s desti- 
tute of them. There has, doubtless, been plenty of stories ; but 
those stories have always partaken of the nature of A romantic, 
while the element of impurity runs in them all. wt is, therefore, with 
peculiar ple asure, that we hail the rising star o Be ngali fictitious 
literature in the unpretending little book, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this notice. Tek Chand ‘Thackoor (who by the 
way is none other than the intelligent native gentleman, who has the 
charge of the Caleutta Public Library, under an asstuned name) 
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Tek Chand Thackoor, has written a tale, the like of which is not to 
be found within the entire range of Bengali literature. Ile is evident- 
ly well read in English novels. He seems to be familiar with Defoe, 
Fielding, Seott, Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, and other masters of 
fiction. Whether he has succeeded in eatching the spirit of those 
immortal writers, and in transfusing some portion of their spirit into 
his mother-tongue, those of our readers, who are able to preuse the 
story in the original, will judge for themselves. For the benefit, 
however, of such of our readers as are unacquainted with the Bengali 
language—and they, we fear, constitute by far the majority, we 
shall here subjoin an abstract of the story. But, at the outset, we 
think it desirable to present to our readers our author’s brief and 
modest English preface :— 

“The above original novel in Bengali being the first work of the kind, is 
now submitted to the public with considerable diffidence. It chiefly treats of 
the pernicious effects of allowing children to be improperly brought up, with 
remarks on the existing system of education, on self-formation and religious 
‘ulture, and is illustrative of the condition of Hindu society, manners, customs, 
&e., and partly of the state of things in the Mofussil. The work has been 
written in a simple style, and to foreigners desirous of acquiring an idiomatic 
knowledge of the Bengali language and acquaintance with Hindu domestic life, 
it will perhaps be found useful. The writer thinks it well to add that a large 
portion of this tale appeared originally in a monthly publication, which met 
with the approval of a number of friends, at whose request he has been induced 
to conclude and publish it in the present form.” 

The hero of the novel is Moti Lal—the son of Baburam Babu—of 
the village of Baidyabati, about fourteen miles north-west of Calcutta. 
Being greatly indulged in childhood, Moti Lal grew up. a very naughty 
boy ; and his wishes having never been crossed, he spoke of ‘ catch- 
ing hold of the moon, and of eating cannon-balls.” His education, 
if education it can be called, began at home, where he was initiated 
into the mysteries of the Bengali alphabet by a teacher of the regular 
Gurumahasaya type, who sitting cross-legged, with rattan in hand, 
and leaning against the wall, used to doze, and now and then break 
the silence with the well-known words, “ Boys, go on with your 
writing.” With the slumbering pedagogue, Moti Lal played a variety 
of tricks. He sometimes danced before him, at other times held up 
a plantain to his mouth by way of mockery, now thrust a stick into 
his nostril, and now threw a live coal into his clothes. The woe-begone 
pedagogue, not quite relishing the jokes of his facetious pupil, be- 
thought himself of a plan to get rid of him. He accordingly went 
to Baburam Babu and said, that Moti Lal had finished his Bengali 
education—though the fact was, that he had not gone much beyond 
the double consonants. The fond father, overjoyed at the wonder- 
ful progress his son had made in his studies, determined to give 
him some knowledge of Sanscrit. He found a Sanscrit teacher in 
the person of the Brahman cook of the family, who, blockhead as 
he was, pretended, for the love of gain, to be acquainted with 
that learned language. But the cook-professor had not studied his 
pupil. Moti Lal after a few days plainly told his teacher that 
if he dared to vex him any longer with the subtleties of Sanscrit 
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Grammar, he would break his head by dashing against it an eleven- 
inch brick. The awe-stricken Pundit imitated. the policy of the 
Curumahosaya, represented to the father that Mati Lal had made res- 
pectab! le progress In Sanserit, and thus got the dangerous pupil out 

his hands. A Mussulman teacher was now engayed, at one rupee 
eight annas per mensem, besides oil and fuel, to instruet Mati in 
the Persian language. The Moonshee, toothless on account of age, 


his beard all white, his moustache, “ white as flax.” set himself 


sedulously to his work. But Mati Lal one day set fire to his 
beard, on which the venerable save, tormented with pain, left the 
house and pupil for ever, exclaiming as he went out “ tobah ! 
toubah !” Mati Lal having mastered the Bengali, Sanserit, and Per- 
sian languages, it was resolved to crown his education with English. 
He was, accordingly, put into Mr. She to ae Academy in Caleutta, 
This worthy East Indian gentleman rejoiced in a corpulent body, and 
thick-set brows, chewed pawn-leaves the Seed long day, had always 
a rattan in bis hand, i inspec ‘ted the classes occasionally, and spent the 
rest of the school-time in smoking. Mati Lal soon made himself 
famous in the school. He was at the head of every row, and the 
master of all mischief. The sons of Bacharam Babu, in whose house 
Mati was a boarder, he soon corrupted, with whom and other boon 
companions, he ran into all manner of excesses. One day they were 
caught by the police in the act of gambling. The case was tried in 
the Caleutta Police—the celebrated Mr. Blaequiere being Magistrate. 
By the eloquent pleadings of counsellor Butler—the skilful manage- 
ment of the native pleader Bacharam, the “ wet-cat of dissimula- 
tion,’—and above all by the perjury of Thak Chacha (Uncle deceit), 
the “emperor of chicanery,” and whose “ very bones produced 
enchantment,” Mati Lal was acquitted ; while the sons of honest Ba- 
charam, who would not have recourse to unfair means, were committed 
to prison. Baburam Babu with his son, and Thak Chaché, who from 
this time became his “ right trusty and well-beloved cousin and coun- 
cillor,” were [returning to Baidy abati, when the ‘y were overtaken by a 
storm in the river, from which the ‘y narrowly escaped — their lives. 
Mati Lal having thus finished his education, lived in his father’s 

house at Baidyabati, and, gathering around himself a pier ies crew 
of fellows of the baser sort, mi: ade the streets of that vill: age echo with 
the sounds of the ir mise ‘hief. To-d; ‘Vy the 'V plunde ‘red the property 
of a poor man, to-morrow the y burnt the ‘house of another : and of 
their mischief there was no end. The inhabitants were sorely vexed. 
Cracking their fingers they prayed—‘ May yon be soon destroyed.” 
Mati’s mother, who was an excellent lady, and his two amiable sisters, 
Pramadi and Mukshoda—one of whom was a widow, and the other 
married to a Koolin Brahman, were heart-broken at the conduct of 
the wicked boy ; while the fond and imbecile father, blind to the faults 
of his eldest-horn, looked upon him as the jewel of a son. When Mati 
was sixteen years old, he was married to the daughter of a rich Babu 
of Manir: impore. The nuptial rites were celebrated with great pomp, 
on which oceasion Thak Chacha played a conspicuons part. 


Dec., 1858 
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Mati Lal had a younger brother of the name of Ramlal. This bo 
was the pride of his mother and the delight of the village. He had 
begun early to tread the paths of virtue chie fly through the te aching 
of one Barada Babu. This gentleman, a native of "Bestecs Bengal, 
was well educated in English, had no faith in the popular religion ot 
his country, worshipped the God of nature, and was exact in his morals 
and unwearied in well-doing. By attending to the instructions of this 
man, as well as of his friend Bani Babu of Bali, Ram Lal became 
somewhat lax in his observance of the religious rites of the Hindus. 
This circumstance excited the anger of Baburam and of his Mentor— 
Uncle deceit. The latter personage, at no loss for deceitful contri- 
vances, made an elaborate plan to get rid of the hated Barada Prasad. 
He lodged a complaint against him in the Hoogly Court; and Barada 
Babu was taken up on suspicion of murder. As soon as Barada Babu 
with his companions—Ram Lal and Bani, was seated on a_ blanket 
under a tree in the purlieus of the court, a whole crew of petti-foggers 
offered to carry his case successfully through. False witnesses, also 
came in shoals to be hired. But honest Ba rada Prasad relied on his in- 
nocency. lle contrived to state his case in English to the Magistrate 
directly. The case was dismissed to the great ch: agrin of Thak Chac sha. 
Baburam Babu in his old age waned 4 1 secoad wife. At the cele- 
bration of the nuptial rites, many pee were cracked by facetious 
women on the baldness and toothlessness of the octogenarian bride- 
groom. But the stain of the nuptial turmeric had scarcely been rub- 
bed off the old gentleman’s body, when he sickened and died. The 
funeral rites of the deceased were solemnized with becoming splendour 
to the no little delight of the Brahmans of the village. As Ram Lal 
had, by his exact morals and freedom from superstition, inc ‘reased his 
father’s displeasure, he was left penniless, while Mati Lal was consti- 
tuted sole heir of his father’s estate. On his accession to his father’s 


guddee, Mati Lal gave himself up to pleasure. Crowds of flatterers 


Hocked around him, Thak Chacha and Bacharam became his coun- 
sellors, and led him on to ruin. He wasted his substance in riotous 
living. On his mother’s remonstrating with him, he struck her, and 
threw her down to the ground. The mother, heart-broken at her 
son’s shame, left the house, and banished herself along with her 
youngest daughter, the eldest having died some years before. The 
ventle and virtuous Ram Lal was f forbidden to enter into the ancestral 
house ; and he too exiled himself, and took a journey to the North- 
West. Mati Lal having thus got rid of his good mother, amiable 
sister, and virtuous brother, became undisputed master of his house, 
and did whatever seemed right in his eyes. But his means hi ad 
become scant. His father had left him a large debt which had greatly 
increased by his costly pleasures. Thak Chacha and Bacharam, 
however, made a capital plan to retrieve their patron’s fortunes. A 
portion of Mati Lal’s Zemindari was mortgaged, and the money 
was placed in the hands of an English gentle , who 
opened an Agency House in Caleutta of the name of John and Co. 
Of that firm Mati Lal was nominally made banian, while Thak Chacha 
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and Bacharam took care to have all the business in their hands. After 
a short time John and Co. failed, and Mati Lal, reduced to the brink 
of starvation, repaired with his boon companions to his Zemindari at 
Jessore. 

Meanwhile Thak Chacha obtained his merited reward. Ever active 
in plotting mischief, he had for a long time been in the habit of per- 
petrating forgery, in the company of one Bahulye. The Caleutta 
Police having got scent of the affair, he was arrested. While in eus- 
tody he disclosed in a dream the particulars of his crime. He was 
committed to the sessions. The Grand Jury found a true bill against 
him. His trial came off before a large crowd of natives, Mr. Butler 
pleading on his behalf. The Jury gave in a verdict of “ guilty.” 
The Chief Justice Russell sentenced him and Bahulye to transporta- 
tion beyond the seas for life. 

At Jessore Mati Lal was running headlong into the debts of vice. 
Ignorant of Zemindari affairs he was robbed, right and left, by his 
agents. He quarrelled with Indigo-planters and was over- reached hy 
them. His pleasures had become very expensive, and he was a 
ruined man. He was at last brought to his senses. The pleasures of 
the world palled upon him ; and he was disgusted with the compani- 
ons of his debauchery. He left Jessore and betook himself to a wan- 
dering life. A little before, through the roguery of Bacharam, Mati 
Lal’s ancestral house had been occupied by a stranger, and his wife 


and step-mother had obtained shelter under the hospitable roof of 


Barada Babu. Mati Lal travelled to Benares, where he profited 
greatly by the instructions of a Hindu sage. He became a changed 
man. He wept at his past follies, and began to lead a life of piety. 
Ram Lal, who had travelled as far as Brindaban, met there his mother 
and sister, who were wandering about as beggars. They then left 
Brindaban with Barad&é Babu—whom our author makes all but ubi- 
quitous, and came to Benares, where they joyfully weleomed Mati 
Lal in his right mind. The rejoicing family came back to Baidyabati, 
took possession of the ancestral house, and thenceforth lived together 
in happiness and contentment. 

Such is the story which our author has told us, with a deal of hu- 
mour and pleasantry, in a book of 180 pages. That the story, in 
some parts at least, is wanting in vraisemblance, must be admitted by 
every one acquainted with the inner life of native society. That Mati 
zal’s mother should forsake her son’s house, simply because she was 
once beaten by him, will appear improbable to those who know of the 
strength of a Bengali mother’s affection to her son ; still less probable 
will it appear that the mother and sister of a rich Babu—and a 
Zemindar to boot, should be so far reduced in circumstances as to he 
under the necessity of begging from door to door in a strange land. 
The same remark is applicable to our author's placing Mati Lal’s wife. 
and step-mother under the roof of Barada Prasad. The fact is, in 
Hindu society, no respectable family is ever reduced to so low a con- 
dition as that depicted by our author. Is it probable that the rich 
Babu of Monirampore, Mati Lal’s father-in-law, should not think of 
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his daughter in her d: ay of distress? Is it probable that Mati Lal's 
ste p- mother should not be eared for by her father? And is it pro- 
bable, we ask, that the other relatives, however distant, of Mati Lal’s 
mother and sister, should be so unmindful of them as to leave them 
begears on the streets ? 

Barada Prasad seems, questionless, to be our author's favourite 
character. His exact morals have been painted couleur de rose, and 
his beneticence has been ostentatiously displayed. We do not, we 
contess, much like that gentleman. His prosy lectures on morality 
are very tedious and very common place. His religion is, evidently, 
of the Calcutta Braniho Samuj type. The hopes to ascend into heaven 
by the ladder of his own virtues. In our eyes he looks very like a 
self-righteous Pharisee. Ram Lal and Beni Babu of Bali both par- 
take of the infirmities of their teacher. Bacharam, with his nasal 
accent, seems to us to be less pompous and more simple than the 
whole of the frate rnity to which he belonged. 

Thak Chacha is, undoubte ‘lly, the best drawn of all the characters 
in the novel, We shall never forget our first introduction to that 
Mohammedan gentleman, in the house of Baburam Babu,—just fresh 
trom his morning ablutions and prayers—with the copper badna in his 
hand—talking the language of knavery, and boasting of his successful 
achievements in the school of chicanery. All his after-thoughts, all 
his after-acts, are consistent throughout. He is a finished knave. But 
whether the contemplation of such a character by the readers of the 
novel is as benefici: i as its conception is eredit: thle to the author, we 
must be allowed to doubt ; though the end of that character, to be 
sure, may impress us with the lesson that vice cannot be successful 
in the long run. 


We regret that our author has, in telling a very good story, adopted 
avery barbarous style. We are not admirers of that high, inflated, 
pompous, and half-sanserit style which is in vogue at present. Still 
we are advocates of pure Bengali. However common the words, let 
them be at least Bengali words. Our author has used a large number 
of Ilindustani words. Such words, except when relating the proceedings 
of a court, might well have been avoided. We regret this cireum- 
stance the rather, as owing to this fault the book will not, we are 
persuaded, be popular with a certain class of people. A golden mean 
might have been easily struck between the high style alluded — to 
in the above, and the vulgar style in which most parts of the book are 
written. That the author could write in a purer and more elevated 
style, if he chose, we have not the slightest doubt. He has himself 
given us a proof of that in the last part of his book, the sty le of which 
is purer and chaster than that bulk of the volume. 

On the whole we think very highly of the performance before us. 
Our author's quiet humour reminds us of Goldsmith, while his live- 
lier passages bring to our recollections the treasures of Fielding’s w it, 
With our whole heart we wish success to the author of the first novel 
in the Bengali lanonage. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as are uninitiated into the mys- 
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teries of the Bengali language, we shall now translate into English one 
or two passages of the book betore us. | 

Every rich Babu has a Bartakhdnd or saloon, in which he is always 
surrounded by pe ople variously engaged. The following is a deserip- 
tion of parties in the saloon of Baburam Babu :— 


* Baburam Babu of Baidvabati is sitting like a Babu. Hare Vv is shampooing 
his legs. In one corner two Bhattach: urgyvas are discussing the ologi ical subjects. 
To-d: iy a gourd may be eaten—to-morrow brinjals are forbidden—to drink milk 
with salt in it is the same as to eat beef—such are the edify ing subjects of their 
clamorous disputation. In another corner a party is playing at chess : one of 
the players, putting his hand on his head, looks serious—he is about to lose the 
game—one checkmates him. On one side, one or two persons are tuning 
musical instruments, the fazpoora making the sound of meo, meo, On another 
side, Mohurrirs are squaring accounts. In front, are standing creditors, ryots, 
and mahajans. Many cases are being decreed and dismissed. The Bait; akhi ann 
is overflowing with people. The mahajans are saying, * Sir, some of us gave 
you goods about four ye ars ago, and othe TS three ve are : by hot rece iving mone y 
up to this time, we are not a little inconvenienced—we have been coming a gre at 
many times—-our business is at a stand.” Petty retail-dealers— the oilman, 
the fuel-man, the sweetmeat seller and the like, weeping, said, “ Sir we are 
ruined—we are like the fish eyprinus chrysoparus, early destroved—if you do so, 
how can we live ?—The ligatures of our legs are loos ened by coming freque ntly 
to your house- -our shops are shut up—and our wives and children are star ved 
to death.” The Dewan is now and then saying, “Go to-day—you will of 
course get your money—why do you talk so much?” If any one becomes 
very clamorous in his demands, Baburam Babu looks fierce ‘ly at him, abuses him, 
and sends him away from the assembly. Big Bengali Bi tbus take articles on 
credit through the length and breadth of the land, and get fever when pay- 
ment is demanded ; the money is In the box, still if payme nt is not put off 
from day to day, the Baitakhana is not filled with people.” 


In the following extract is described a magistrate as he exercised 
authority in the mofussil some forty years ago. It is extracted from 
the trial of Barada Babu :— 


“The clock had struck three. The people were vexed beyond measure, 
There is no end of business ina Mofussil Court. People weary themselves to 
death by going to and fro. The Am/ahs were about to go home, when the 
sound of the wheels of the m: wistrate’s carriage was heard, All immediately 
cried out—* The Sakeh is coming.” * * The amlahs stood in their respec- 
tive places, As soon as the Saheh entered the court, all bowed down to the 
ground, ‘The Saheb whistled as he went up and set on the bench, The hvoka- 
bardar brought the hookah. The Saheb reclining in his chair and putting his 
legs upon the table, smokes and wipes his face with his handkerchief wet with 
lavender. The court is filled with people. Under-writers are taking down 
depositions of pi arties. Ile who has the biggest pocket has the best case. ‘The 
Sheristadar, covered with shawls—a khirkidar? turban on his head, reads heaps 
of petitions in a sing-song manner, The Saheb now reads the morning’s news- 
paper, and now writes his private letters, and so seon as a petition has been 
read, asks “ Well, what’s the matter o” The Sheristadar says whatever he 
likes. The voice of the Sheristadar is the voice of the magistrate.” 

Here is a description of the house of Thak Chacha and of his wife 
Thak Chachi :— 

“Thak Chacha’s house was in the extre mity of the town. On two sides were 
two tanks overgrown with weed (salvinia cue ‘ulata), and in front was the sacred- 
place of a Mahomedan Pir. Inside the house was a granary of paddy, and in 
the yard geese and fowls wandered about day and night. Before di ay-break all 
sorts of hadmashes came in shoals, wd gain his end, Thak Chacha “underwent 
various transformations, Sometimes he spoke softly, and sometimes angrily — 
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sometimes he smiled, and sometimes he frowned—now he talked like a saint, 
and now he acted like a bully. Business over, after bathing and dining he use d 
to sit by his wife and smoke in his hookah of bidri. It was at such times that 
the husband and the wife spoke together of their joys and their griefs. Thak 
Chachi was greatly respected by all the women of the neighbourhood. The 'y 
all had the conviction that she was well versed in charms, incantations, amule ts, 
conjurings, enchantments, and other occult practices. Hence m: any women held 
private consultations with her. Like god, like goddess—Thak Chacha and 
Thak Chachi were an incomparable pair. The former made mone y through 
sheer force of genius, the latter by her science.” 


We conclude with a fight, the like of which, we fear, may be wit- 
nessed any day in the Mofussil :— 


** Mati Lalis engaged in boisterous merriment with his boon companions, 
and the Narh, spectac Je-bestrid, opening the day-book, is writing and drying 


the ink, when all of a sudden some ryots came running and bawled aloud, 


saying, “Sir, the rascally planter is ruining us. The raseal has come down 
himself, and is ploughing the land on which we have sowed. What a sowing 
the rascal is spoiling! The scoundrel is harrowing up our ripe corn!” ‘The 
Nab, collecting about a hundred men hastened to the spot, and saw the planter 
—a solah hat on his head—-a cheroot in his mouth—a gun in his hand—cheer- 
ing on his men. The Nash went near and timidly uttered one or two words, 
The planter cried out—* Drive him away! drive him away! beat him! beat 
him !”’ immediately the two eres began plying their luities. The planter 
was about to fire on the Naih, when the latter adroitly hid himself alongside a 
hedge of thorn. The party of the zemindar was worsted in the fight, anda 
few men were killed. The planter went away, with colours flying, to the fuctory- 
house, and the ryots, who had taken advance-money from the plante r, returned 
to their several homes weeping and saying, “ what a fate! what a fate!” 
The planter, on returning to the factory ‘house, opens a bottle of Soda-water 
and drinks it with brandy, whistles, and sings—his dog playing pranks before 
him. He knows in his innermost soul that it is impossible to do any thing 
to him. The judge and magistrate often dine with him. The Amlahss of the 
police and the adawlut, in consequence, look upon him as Pluto himself. Be- 
sides, should there be an investigation of the me tter, he had nothing to fear 
as a case of this sort, so far as regarded him, could come up only in the Su- 
preme Court.” 





Padartha Juan Darpan, { The Mirror of Natural Science. | 


Isa small treatise compiled by Babu Raj Krishna Adhya, a 
teacher of the Chinsurah Free Church Institution, for the use 
of vernacular schools. The subjects treated in it are, air, clouds, 
rain, dew, steam, fogs, snow, thunder and lightning, meteors, ignes- 
fatui, the rain-bow, storms, earth-quakes, volcanoes, springs, and 
rivers, the phases of the moon, and solar and lunar eclipses. The 
inte lligence with which the above-mentioned subjects are treated re- 
flects credit on the writer ; but the style is unnecessarily high. If 
the writer aims at popularity he should adopt a more simple : and 
Casy sty le. 


Swapna Darshan, | A Dream.\ By Behari Lal Chakrabartti. 


As our author was taking repose of an evening, he dreamed a dream 
in which the genius of India appeared to him and described in high- 
sounding words the forlorn state of his fatherland. We regret we 
cannot felicitate our author on being a * glorious dreamer.” 
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Khrishta-Dharmma-Sar | The Essence of the Christian 
Religion, | 


Ts a translation of a Catechism prepared by the celebrated Revd, 
Thomas Charles of Bala. The translation is good, and refleets ere- 
dit on Babu) Dwarika Nath Banerjea, the translator. From the 
English pretace attached to it, we infer that it has been published 
under the auspices of the mission of the Welsh Calvinistie Metho- 
dists at Sylhet. The Catechism may be characterized as a short 
compendium of Christian theology. It is divided into ten sections, 
the subjects of which are as follows :—Creation and the Creator, 
the Fall of man, the person of Christ, and the Covenant of Grace, the 
work of Christ, Faith, the Holy Spirit, manifestation of Christ in the 
believer's soul, the law ot God, means of obtaining (rod's favour, and 
the last day. We wish the seripture-proofs had been quoted in full, 
instead of being merely indicated by numerical figures. As it is, 
the little book must be very useful to those native Christians (and 
they constitute by far the great majority) who are unacquainted with 
the English language. We wish it all success, 


Padyete Rachita Jishu Khrishta Charitra, { The Life of Jesus 
Christ in Bengali Verse| ; Calcutta ; Baptist Mission Press, 
1858. 


Tints book, which is exactly 200 pages long, published under the 
auspices of the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society, contains 
a versified account of our Saviour. Itis nothing else but a harmony 
of the Gospels, put into the commonest of Bengali verse called 
payar. The versification is in general good, though we have not been 
able to discover a single spark of poetic fire in the dull mass. 
Robert Hall would have characterized it as “a continent of mud.” 
yet we dare say, the book will be of some use. The Bengali, who is 
passionately fond of poetry or rather of jingling rhyme, will read 
it through. What we want however, is not a versified but a truly 
poetical account of Christ, and a poetical account moulded and 
fashioned by the genuine spirit of oriental poetry. A poetical account 


of Christ written in the spirit, and after the model of the life of 


Krishna in Shrimadbhagbat would be an inestimable boon to the 
cause of Christianity in India. Such a book would produce greater 
effect than all the tracts and books which the Caleutta Christian 
Tract and Book Society has issued since the date of its institution. 


Shiber Brittanta, { Account of Siva, &e,\ Calcutta; Baptist 
Mission Press, 1858. 


Tis volume, also published by the Caleutta Christian Tract 
and Book Society, consists of six tracts on six different Hindu 
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gods and goddesses ; the first tract is on the worship of Siva: the 
second, on the worship of Jagannath ; the third, on the worship 
of Durga; the fourth, on the worship of Kali; the fitth, on the 
divinity of the Ganges ; and the sixth, on the worship of Krishna, 
All of them have been written by Babu Bipra Charan Chakra- 
bartti, Catechist of the Church of Seotland Mission, Caleutta. 
As the tracts are written in an easy and popular style, and are 
filled with quotations from the Hindu Shastras, they are, we think, 
calculated to be useful in demolishing error. We have reeeived two 
small pamphlets containing hymns ; one composed by Babu Biprah- 
charan Chakrabartti, author of the tracts noticed above ; and the 
other by Babu Kali Das Chakrabartti, Catechist of the Free Chureh 
of Scotland, Caleutta. All that we can say regarding them is, that 
as first attempts, they are very creditable. We must, we fear, re ject 

‘art loads of hymn books composed both by Europeans and natives, 


before we can have a hymnology worthy of the Church of Christ in 
Bengal 


Padmini Upakhyan (Padmini—A Tale of Rajasthan.) By 
Ranga Lal Banerjea, Calcutta, 1858. 


In the last Report of the Vernacular Literature Society, occur 
the following sentences :— Their (the committee’s) standing pre- 
mium of Rs. 200 has been advertized continually, and several 
original works of more or less merit have been forwarded for their 
approval, but none have yet been judged of sufficient merit to 
receive the prize. The best among them was the Padmini Upé- 
khydan, a tale in verse, by Babu Ranga Lal Banerjea. Although 
this was not equal to the standard which they had fixed, and had 
also the draw-back of not being in prose, yet, as it possessed decided 
merit in some respects, they resolved, if the author published it, to 
grant him a certain sum as an encouragement.” ‘Two reasons are 
specified in the above lines for rejecting the Padmini Upakhyan ; 
first, it was not equal to the standard which the Committee had 
fixed ; and secondly, that it was in verse. For the second reason 
we have no quarrel with the Committee of the Vernacular Lite ‘Ta- 
ture Society. Tastes differ. All people do not relish poetry ; and 
Lord Bacon tells us that some of the fathers called poetry “ vinum 
demonum.”’ But we have a quarrel with the Committee on the score 
of the first reason—* It was not equal to the standard which they had 
fixed.” What is that standard 2? And who were the adjudicators ? 
* It was not equal to the standard which the y had fixed,” we ve rily 
believe, for the poem, we suspect, is considerably higher than that 
standard. Seriously, if the Committee refuse to accept compositions 
of the merit of the tale before us, they may wait a quarter of a 
century before they find a single book suited to their taste. 

The subject of the poem before us is taken from Col. Tod’s 
Annals of Rajasthan. The readers of Indian history are familiar 
With the stirring story, but it will bear being told again. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, Ixxi 


Tn the days of Allaoodeen, emperor of Delhi, there ruled over the 
*six-gated” castle of Chittore, in the wilds of Rajputana,a Hindu 
chief of the name of Bheem Sing. He was ‘equal to Yudisther 
In piety, to Sahadeva in manly beauty, to Arjoon in bravery, and to 
Bheem in personal prowess.” He had a wite of the name of Pad- 
mint or the water-lily. | Her personal charms were truly captivating. 
* She was a sea of beauty ; mature made her in retirement ; equal 
to the goddess sprung trom the ocean when it was churned.” Nor 
was she wanting in the exeellencies of her moral character, “ Fi- 
delity to her husband revelled in the lotus-chamber of her heart ; 
bashiul as a sensitive plant, pained with the touch of a stranger,—aye, 
keep touching aside, unable to bear the look of another.” The fame of 
such a prodigy of beauty inflamed the passion of the emperor of 
Dothi. Ile determined to have her. Accordingly he invested Chittore 
With an immense army. The confliet was fora lone time maintained 
with equal obstinacy on both sides. Great and numerous were the 
feats of heroism performed both by the Moslem and the Hindu. Both 
parties, however, at last grew weary of the contest. Allaoodeen 
had lost the flower of lis troops : one of his sons had perished in 
battle ; famine threatened to visit his camp, and his army was well- 
nigh demoralized. On the other hand, Chittore was a seene of the 
greatest distress imaginable, ‘The sword, famine and pestilence had 
done their work—* men and women with bare skin and bones lay 
in the house of the dead, and unnumbered vultures surrounded them,” 
Allaoodeen proposed terms of accommodation. ‘These were only that 
he should have a sight of the queen—the famed Padmini. Bheem 
Sing saw his wife and acquainted her with the terms on which the 
Moslem offered him peace. Padmini, feelingly alive tothe miseries 
of her people, and regarding herself as the cause of all their troubles, 
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consented, with this important qualification, however, that as her 
personal appearnce before the Moslem would be a lasting disgrace 
to her family and race, she would favour him with the sight of a 
reflection only of her person in a mirror, ‘To this Allaoodeen acced- 
ed. A pavilion of marvellous magnificence was erected for the 
purpose. Phither Allaoodeen went unattended, As the exquisitely 
beautiful figure on the mirror struck his eye, he fainted and fell 
down to the ground. Bheem Sing took him up and proceeded along 
with him to the Moslem camp. The wily Mussulman, having got 
the Hindu Chicf in his power, kept him in close confinement, and 
promised to release him only on condition of delivering up his wite 
to him. Great was the grief of Padmini on hearing of the sad 
news of her husband. But a Khetriya woman as she was, she 
was not unnerved by sorrow. She meditated plans for her husband's 
release. She wrote a letter, in her own hand, to Allaoodeen to SLY, 
how delighted she would be to become the emperor's wife, and that 
she had resolyed on going to him with her thousand maids of honour 
in a thousand dhoolies, atter having first bade adieu to her husband 
in his cell. Allaoodeen’s joy knew no bounds. His camp became 
a scene of festivity. He went to Bheem Sing with Padmini’s letter 
in his hand. The Hindu Chief knew not what to make of it. He 
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Ixxil MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


was certain it was the queen’s hand-writing. THe was overpowered 
with grief, and declaimed on the faithlessness of the female sex. 
But the thought afterwards struck him, that his beloved consort 
might, after all, be planning his release. In the meantime, the heroie 
Padmini, like another Joan of Are, armed herself cap-a-pied and 
stepped into a dhoolt. In the thousand dhooltes which attended her 
reclined no blooming maids of honour, but grim-visaged Rajput 
heroes armed up to their teeth, covered only with woman’s veil. 
The stately procession awoke no alarm in the Moslem ‘amp. After 
a few moments’ interview Padmini and Bheem mounted two fier 
coursers that had been made ready for the purpose, darted like light- 
ning across the plain, and reached the impregnable walls of Chittore. 
Allaoodeen, mad with rage, ordered the ladies in the thousand 
dhoolies to be given up to the licentious fury of the Moslem soldiery, 
when lo! from every dhoolt leapt a stalwart Rajput, and carried 
havoe and desolation to the ranks of Alla’s troops. Allaoodeen, 
over-reached and disheartened, raised the siege and returned to Delhi. 
Thus ended the first siege of Chittore. In the following year, 
however, Allaoodeen returned and anew invested the city. The 
siege was carried on with great vigour, and breaches were made in 
the walls. The king was sorely pressed. <A voice, as from heaven, 
bade him, for the satety of the city, to send his eleven sons to battle. 
The king obeyed the heavenly vision. One by one, his ten sons 
perished in fight, after having performed deeds of valour. Te put 
his eleventh son on the throne, bade farewell to his consort, and went 
himself to war. Padmini, despairing of the sate return of her royal 
husband, ordered a funeral pile to be raised, and with her thousand 
maids of honour perished in the flames. The king, deserying from 
the field of battle the smoke of the city, and understanding what 
it meant, went into the thickest of the fight, and perished. es 
Hindu troops were routed. The young king fled. Alla entered, 
triumph, into the city, and learnt the fate of Padmini. 
Such is the story which our poet has gracefully told us in many 

a line of “linked sweetness.” The Padmini Updakhyan is of high, 
and, considering the present state of vernacular literature, of extra- 
ordinary literary merit. We know of no poet, excepting perhaps 
Babu Ishwar Chundra Gupta—the editor of the Probhdkar news- 
paper, who has approached Bharat Chundra so near as Babu Ranga 
Lal Banerjea. His versification is faultless, his diction pure, his 
images chaste. Familiar with Bengali, Sanscrit, and English poetry, 
he has not thought it robbery to appropriate some of the finest 
images of the best poets in those languages; neither has he so 
servile ly imitated them as to que neh in him the spirit of invention. 
He is not wanting in that ‘tine phrenzy” in which the eye of a 
genuine poet rolls. Bating the somewhat egotistical preface in 
Johnsonian Bengali prose, the poem is a most valuable contribution 


to vernacular liter ature. ‘There are passages in it of considerable 
power and great beauty. We only regret that we cannot reproduce 
these passages to the mere Ene lish render 
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(In addition to those already noticed in this Number.) 


My Escape from the Mutinies in Ondh. By a Wounded Officer. 
2 vols. London ; Richard Bentley. 

Mills’ History of India. Vol. 10.—Index. 

Thornton’s History of British India. New edition, in one vol. 

China.—Letters written to the Times » by their Special C orrespondent, 
Wingrove Cook. Uniform with Russell's “ Crimea.” 

Journal of an English Officer in India. By Major North, 60th Rifles, 
Aide-de- Camp to General Havelock. London. Hurst and Blackett. 

Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the last century, from Journals of 
Missonaries of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
(1726-1738) London. Longman & Co. 

The Indian Reckoner, showing the value of any quantity of goods 
from one to ten thousand, at any rate from one pice to two 
hundred rupees, progressing from 3 pice to twenty rupees. Also 
embracing Tables of Bazaar Weight into Factory and English 
Weights, Interest, Income, Wages, Rent, &c., by Day, Month, 
or Year; Exchange and Commission. By I. A. D. Merces, 
Accountant-General’s Office. Bombay. Thacker & Co. 

The Way to Regain India; by Malcolm Lewin, Esy., Author of “ the 
Way to Lose India,” &c. London. James Ridgeway. 

Legislation and Policy for India. Being the Speech delivered by John 
Bright, Esq. M. P., in the House of Commons on the second read 
ing of the India Bill, 24th June, 1858. London. Stantord. 

India Three Thousand Years Ago, or the Social State of the Aryas, on 
the banks of the Indus in the times of the Vedas. By the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson. Smith, Taylor and Co. Bombay. 

The British Raj contrasted with its prede cessors, with Preface, by 
Colonel Sykes. By Dosabhoy Framjee. Bombay. 

Tables of Interest. In two Parts. By Merwanjce M; 00k je e. Settna. 
Bombay. 

Letters briefly describing the Causes of the Indian Outbreak, &e. By 
an Indian Officer. L. M. D’Souza, Bombay 

Competitive Examinations for the Civil Service. By Henry Lacon 
Anderson, C. §., Fellow of the University of Bombay, Secretary 
to Government, be. Smith, Taylor and Co. Bombay. 

Scinde and the Punjab, the Gems of India in respect to their vast 
and unparalleled capabilities of supplanting the Slave States of 
America in the Cotton Markets of the Worild. 1) J. G. Collins. 
London. W. H. Allen. 

Plan for the Military Seizure and oce upation of the Temple and City 
of Mecca, as an offensive and defensive measure for the War in 
Asia. London. Stanford. 
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xxiv WORKS ON INDIA AND TILE EAST 


The War Reserve. By a General Otlicer. London. Hardwicke. 

Sketches and Incidents of the Siege of Lucknow. From = drawines 
made during the Defence, by Clifford Henry Mecham, Madras 
Army, with Descriptive Notices, By George Couper, Esq., late 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Oude. London. Messrs. 
Day and Co, 

[ssai sur |’ histoire de la Civilisation en Russie, par M. de Gerebtsoff, 
2 vols. 

La Question de Il’ Or, Les Mines de Californie et d’ Australie, par 
Leversseur. Paris. 

Congreve Ric , Trad del Anglais. Paris. P. Jaunet. 

Biblitheque Historique Armenienne ou Choix des Principaux His- 
toriens Armeniens trad. en Frangais—Chronique de Mathieu d’ 
Edesse Continuée, par Gregoire le Pretre. Paris. Durand. 

The Westminster Review, No. 28, October. 

Article 2.—Indi:an Heroes. 
The London Review, No. 4 os October. 
Article 2.—Arabian Philosophy. 
Article Vv —Use of the Roman Character in the Indian Lancuages. 
The Eclectic Review, September. 
Article 3.—Lord Metealte. 

A Larger Grammar of the Tamil Language in both its dialects. By 
the Rev. ( r, U. Pope. Madras. , 

A Hand-book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine, inclading an account 
of the Geography, History, Antiquities and Inhabitants of these 
countries, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom and the Syrian Desert. 
London. Murray. 

A Hand-book of the Cotton Trade. By Thomas Ellison. London. 
Longman and Co. 

India, an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. George Trevor, M. A. 
Canon of York, late Chaplain in the Madras Establishment. 
With a map. London. Religious Tract Society. 

A Review of Col. Adye’s Defence of General Windham. By a Civilian, 
London. Simpkin. 

Die Elephantiasis oder Lepra Arabica. C. F. Hecker. London. 
ID. Nutt. 

Fragments de ‘ Mahabarata’ traduit du Sanserit en Francais. Paris. 

Life in Victoria. By Walliam Kelley, 2 vols. London. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Die Reformen des Osmanischer Rei iches mit Bessenderer Beriicksich- 
tizung des verhiltnisses der Christen des Orients zur ‘Turkischen 
Herrschatt. Von F. Eichmann. Berlin. 

L’ Orient. Les Reformes de l) Empire Byzantine Par Petripros-Bey. 
Paris. Denter. 

Oeuvres posthumes de Alex de Stourdza T 2e. Notions sur la Russie. 
Mission au Namschatka. Paris. Deuter. 

tudes sur les Indes Anglaises avec une carte par Vandevelde. 
Bruxelles. acne. 

Ape reu veneers al dk Ss lan TUES Sk metiqnues et de leur histoire. Par Leon 
de Rosny. Paris. Just-Rouvier. 
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Maximes populaires de P Inde meridionale. Texte traduit et explique 
Bruxelles. Bhone et Schultz. 

Mission de la Cochin Chine et du’ Tonkin avee graveurs et une carte 
Geographique. Paris. Douniol. 

(Ce volume contient : Relation de la mission du ‘Tonkin par le ). 
Alexandre de Rhodes (1650 a L648) et torme le Ye vol. des 
Voyages et ‘Travaux des missiounaaices de la C mpagnie de Jesus, 
publics par les peres de la meme Compagnie. Le premicr vol, 
a paru en 1807 et contenait : Mission a Cayenne. ) 

Les Scythes, les ancetres des }* uples Geormaniques ct slaves, Leur cl- 
at social, morale, intellectue! et religieux. Esquisse thnogencalo 
gique el historique, Strasboure. 'Treuttel et Wurtz. 

Reeherches sur la date de lia foundation de lia tour de Babe! par Lese ur, 
Paris. Duprat. | 

Principautes roumaines et ? Empire Ottoman. Paris. A. Franck. 

tudes sur ? avenir de la Russie. Par Schedo Ferrotti. Berlin. Bolne 
et Schuitz. 

Barges, Pabbe.—Inscription phenicienne. Nouvelle interpretation. Paris. 
Duprat. 

Two Lectures on the Indian Mutiny delivered at the Southampton 
Athenaeum. By Major R.o W. Bird. London. Bosworth and 
Ilarrison. 

A Memorandum On India addressed from Singapore to Prince Metter- 
nich. by Lieut. Gen. Jockmus. With a Preface. London, Stanford 

Life in China. By the Rev. W. C. Milne, for many years missionary 
among the Chinese. With original maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, e. 
New Edition. London. Routledge. 

Revue Des Deux Mondes. Seizieme Volume. Paris. 

Livraison du le Juillet—2 Episodes de la Guerre de |) Inde en 1857— 
1l—La Siege de Lucknow el le General Ihave lock, Par M Ie 1) 
Fagues. 3—Les Voyageurs en Orient et la Turqui, depuis le Traité 
de Paris—H1—Del’ Avenir des populations Chretiennes oricutales, 
Par M Saint-Mare Gerardin. 6—Un Botaniste en Chine, Par M 
Charles Lavollée. 

Livraison du Je Aout—6—Une Campagne maritime dans I’ Ocean 
Pacitique pendant la dermere guerre 1—L’ Expedition de Petro- 
pavlosk, Par M Ed du Hailly. 

Livraison du 1) Aout.—Derniers temps de l) empire Mogol—Molhar.- 
Rao—Holkar et Rano-Dye—Sindyah, Par M. Theodore Pavie. 

Livraison du ler Septembre 1858.—Une Campagne dans Il’ Ocean Paci- 
fique—IL. Les Kescadies Allices dans le merdu Japo at de ‘Tartarie 
2 la poursuite de I’ Kscadre russe en 1855 par M. kd Du Hailly. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of Loudon, 12, St. James’ Square, 
Vol. XXI. Part IL. September 1858. On the Statisties of Indian 
Revenue and Taxation. By Kiederick Hendriks. London. 
J. W. Parker and Son. 

The Retrospect of 1807. Carefully revised and corrected ; Lahore, 
Punjabee ress, 

One thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, or a Narrative of the 

Mutiny of the Bengal Army, and the campaign in Upper aud 
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Central India, compiled from transcripts of oflicial documents, 


and the priv ate correspondence of many of the eye-witnesses of 
the events,’ which are therein detailed. Punjabee Press, Lahore. 
Plans of some of the principal Cantonments, in which disturh- 
ances have taken place, illustrate the volume. 

Commercial Annual during 1856-57 and 1857-58. By P. Bonnaud. 
Calcutta. 

A Concise and Easy Introduction to the Hindustani Language, including 
grammar, rei ding lessons, and voeabulary, in the Roman charac- 
ter ; with a Key to the pronunciation ; adapted for self-instrue- 
tion, and for the use of those who wish to acquire a practical 
knowledge of the language. By Professor Monier Williams, 
M.A., of University College, Oxford, late of East India College, 
Haile Ury ; assisted by Cotton M: ithe r, Esq., of University Col- 
lege, London, Professor in Cheltenham College, lately a Resident 
at Benares. London. 

Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East. Proceedings of 
the 59th year 1857-58, containing the Anniversary Sermon. By 
the Rev. John C. Miller, D. D. London. Seeley. 

The Food Grain of India, with preg 6 Remarks on the develop- 
ment of resources of India. By J. Forbes W atson, A. M., M. ))., 
&e., Bombay Army. London. Smith, Elder ae Co. 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in the € hapel of Marlborough College, 
1852-8. By George Edmund Lynch Cotton, D. D., Lord Bishop 
of Caleutta and Metropolitan of India. Cambridge. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Romaic Beauties and Trojan Humbugs. By Rattle-Brain. London. 
Tweedie. 

Views and Flowers from Guzerat and Rajpootana, beautifully coloured 
from original drawings, with descriptive Letter-Press, by the Rev. 
G. L. and Mrs. Allen, late Indian Residents. London. Paul 
Jerard, 

From New York to Delhi, by way of Rio de Janeiro, Australia, and 
China. By R. B. Minburn, junr. New York. 

The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. An historical narrative. By one 
who has served under Sir Charles Napier. Complete in one 
volume. 

Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani. To which is annexed a short 
Grammar of the Language, and Vocabulary. By Ghulam Mo- 
hammed, Munshi, Bombay. Author of various Oriental Works. 
Bombay : Thacker and Co. 

Audi Alteram Partem. By Major General Thompson, M. P. 

Twelve years of a Soldier’s Life in India, being extracts from the 
letters of Major W. 5S. Hodson, B. A., Trinity College, including 
a personal narrative of the Siege of Delhi, and Capture of the 
King and Princes. Edited by his brother, the Rev. George H. 
Hodson, M. A. London. Jobn W. Parker. 

England and India, an Essay on the duty of Englishmen towards the 
Hindoos. By Baptist Wriothe shly Noel, M. A. London. James 
Nisbet. 
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Creoles and Coolies ; or five years in the Mauritius. By the Rev. 
Patrick Beaton, M. A. London. Nisbet. j 

A Memorial of the Futteghur Mission, and her Martyred Missionaries. 
By the Rev. J. J. Walsh, sole survivor of the American Mission 
there. London. Nisbet. 

The Night, the Dawn, and the Day, or the Reformed Church bringing 
India to C hrist, with a Re trospe ct of its Spiritual Condition, &e. 
By the Rev. Richard Croly, M. A., Incumbent of Dunkeswell. 
L ondon. Nisbet. 

The Indian Church during the Great Rebellion ; being a View of the 
Disasters that befel the Mission in the North-Western Provinces, 
and of the spirit displayed by the Native Brethren during their 
protracted sufferings. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M. A., former- 
ly Missionary at Benares and now at Singapore. London. Nisbet. 

aero of a Winter Campaign in India, in 1857-58. By 

Captain Oliver J. Jones, R. N. with numerous Illustrations, 
London. Saunders and Otley. 

‘Two years in Syria. By T. Lewis Farley, late chief accountant of the 
Ottoman Bank, Beyrout. London. Saunders and Otley. 

Letters from Delhi during the Siege. By Hl. H. Greathed, Esq., 
Political Agent. London. Longman and Co. 

A General Description of China with the history of foreign intercourse 
down to 1857. By Sir John F. Davis, Bart., new edition revised 
and enlarged, 2 vols. London. John Murray. 

Report of the Twe nty-seventh Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science held at Dublin in August and Sep- 
tember, 1857. London. John Murray, Contains. 

——- on the Lotus or Sacred Bean of India. dy Dr. Buist. 

Messrs. Herman and Robert Schlagentweit’s Notes on some 

of the animals of Tibet and India. 

——. Dr. Edward Haughton on the Oriental Bath. 

Major-General Chesney on the Routes of Communication 
between England and India. 

Mr. Richard Gull on the Character, Estate and Ethnological 

value of the Indo-European Element in the language of Finland. 
Sir John F. Davis on China, in more immediate reference 

to pending operations in that quarter. 
Mr, Robert Schlagentweit on the Routes pursued by himself 
and brothers in the Himalayas, Thibet, and Turkistan. 

Mr. Herman Schlagentweit on some Human Races in India 
and Upper Asia. 

The Quarterly Review No. 208, October. London. Murray. 

Article 8. Sir Charles J. Napie r’s Career in India. 

The English Course, selected for the University Entrance Examina- 
tion, December, 1859. a with the sanction of the Senate 
of the University of Calcutta. Calcutta. Lepage and Co, 

The Ruby’s Smile, a metrical tale of Woman’s Hate and Woman's Love, 
followed by an Appendix cont: ining several miscellaneous Poetical 

Pieces. Bs Thomas Philip Manuel. Calcutta, D)'Rozario and Co. 
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Letters on Christian Missions. »y a Layman of the Church of 
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kneland. Caleutta. G. C. Hay and Co, 





PARLIAMENTARY AND OFFICLAL PAPERS. 

Missionaries and Idolatry. —Despatches and Orders relative to the 
Countenance of Missionary efforts by the Government, and ot 
the Connection of the Government with Idolatry and Mahom- 
medanism. 

Report on the Growth of Cotton in India.—Part 3—Bombay. 

Report on East Indian Railways, togetier with Minutes of Evidences, 
and Appendix. 

Territorial Revenues and Disbursements of the East India Company, 
for the year 1856-57, and Estimates, 1857-38. 

Accidents on Railways—Report, with Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, 
and Index. 

Copy of the Correspondence that has taken place between the Court 
of Directors and the Loeal Governments of India and the Indian 
Railway Company on the subject of running Trains on the Lord’s 
Diy. 

‘Transport of Troops to the East Indies.—Report from Scleet Committ 

Colonization and Settlement (India)—Fourth Report from Select Com- 
mittee, with Evidenee and Appendix. 

General Report of the Administration of the several Presidencies and 
Provinces of British India during the year 1856-57.) Parts 
I, Tl, Ul. = Caleutta. 

Indian Civil Service Examination Papers, 1858. 

Proceedings of the Legislative Couneil of India, for July, August and 
September, L858. 

Report on the Districts of Midnapore, &e. by Henry Ricketts, Esq., 
C.S. Calcutta. 185s. 

————— of Cases in the Nizamut Adawlut from April to June, Tsox. 

——_——_— of the Caleutta Court of Small Causes, from Ist May, 1857, 
to d0th April, D853, 

Decisions of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, for March, 1858. 

Photograph Plans of the Gol Goomuz at Beejapoor. 

Annals of Indian Administration, Parts VIL and VIII. 

Selections from the Reeords of the Madras Government, No. XLV. 
Report on the Agricultural Exhibition in the Provinces in 1806. 

——_—— No. XLIX. Collections of Deerees of Landholders and Tenants 
in Malabar. 

Report on the External Commerce of Bombay, for 1857-58. 

The Port of Caleutta and the “ Port of Mutlah,” considered in’ eon 
nection by a Railway ora Ship Canal, post 8vo. Caleutta. 

Hong Kong, —Extracts of Correspondence on the subject of Emigtia- 
tion from Hong Kong and trom the Chinese Empire to the British 
West Indies and to Foreien Countries, and their Possessions sine ; 
the Ist day of January LSoo. 


Report of the Commissioners to enquire into the Question of Prom 
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tion and Retirement in the Higher Ranks of the Army, fol. 
London. 

East India (Cotton): a Selection of Papers showing the Measures 
taken since 1857 to promote the Cultivation of Cotton in India, 
part I. Bengal and North Western Provinces, part II. Madras, 
part III. Bombay. 

Questions (in English) on the subjects treated of in the Punjab Code 
of Civil Justice as modified by the Circulars of the Judl. Comr. 
prepared by R. N. Cust, Esq., C. S., Commr. and Supdt. 
Lahore Division. 

The Darogah’s Police Manual, published by authority of the Judicial 
boogie of the Punjab, and compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel 

. Clarke, late Officiating Commissioner Lahore Division, with 
a copious Appendix attached of Cireulars of the late Board 
of Administration and Judicial Commissioner connected with 
the Police, 

Questions on subjects treated of in the Punjab Darogah’s Manual. In 
two parts. In English. A Translation in Oordo. 

Circular Orders issued by the Judicial Commissioner for the Punjab, 
from the year 1853 to 1856 (both inclusive) relating to—Civil 
Justice ; Criminal Justice ; Jail Mannagement ; and Miscellaneous 
Subjects. And illustrated with a number of Maps and Plans. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India from 1854 55 

to 1855-56 inclusive. No. XVIII. 
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